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MARKETS AND FAIRS. 


march to wakes and fairs and market- 
towns. Lear, Act /11., Scene 6, 

No subject offers a more interesting and 
fruitful field of inquiry to the student of eco- 
nomic industries than does the subject of 
markets and fairs. A walk through a well 
regulated market of the present day, or a 
visit to a country fair, is interesting enough 
in itself to the most casual observer. In 
the one place we see how the population of 
a great city is supported and on what it is 
supported. In the other place we see the 
effects of friendly emulation upon those en- 
gaged in agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits. We can thus get some idea of how 
one institution affects the municipal life, and 
how the other institution exerts its influence 
upon rural life. A market soon creates a 
market town. In like manner a fair is an 
institution of the country. We no sooner 
mention the word fair than we picture to our 
tuinds horses, cattle, mammoth turnips, and 
hogs of more than ordinary size. And so it 
is through all history. The market is an in- 
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stitution of the town; the fair an institution 
of the country. 

A market is a kind of lesser fair, and a 
fair is a periodic market; so if the two in- 
-titutions are studied together, they serve to 
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explain one another. Bouvier defines a fair 
to be ‘‘a greater species of market, recurring 
at more distant intervals.” 

The universality of fairs and markets, and 
the close resemblance of their constitutions 
wherever found, afford abundant material for 
the student of comparative institutions. In 
all communities where intercourse with the 
outside world is a circumstance of rare oc- 
currence, and where traffic with neighboring 
communities is tedious or dangerous, fairs 
play an important part in commercial activ- 
ity. This is especially the case in primitive 
societies, where the fair and the market seem 
toconverge. ‘* What we know as a fair,” says 
Herbert Spencer, “is the commercial wave in 
its first form.” There is a growth in the or- 
ganization of fairs and markets as there is in 
every other institution. They change with 
the development of state life and in turn 
modify it. The rude fairs and markets of 
the Sandwich islanders, or those of the half 
civilized kingdoms of Africa, differ very much 
from the same institutions of France or of 
England. But the objects of the institutions 
were originally the same, whether in savage 
or civilized societies; and there are sufficient 
resemblances in their general economy to 
make them of interest wherever they are 
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found. ‘In order tounderstand what a mar- 
ket originally was,” says Sir Henry Maine, 
““you must try to picture to yourselves a 
territory occupied by village communities, 
self-acting, and as yet autonomous, each cul- 
tivating its arable land in the middle of its 
waste, and each, I fear I must add, at per- 
petual war with its neighbor. But at several 
points, points probably where the domains 
of two or three villages converged, there ap- 
pear to have been spaces of what we should 
now call neutral ground. ‘These were the 
markets. They were probably the only 
places at which the members of the different 
primitive groups met for any purpose except 
warfare, and the persons who came to them 
were doubtless at first persons specially em- 
powered to exchange the produce and man- 
ufactures of one little village-ccommunity for 
those of another.” 

In England fairs and markets are of re- 
mote origin. ‘Their constitution possesses 
characteristics that at once distinguish 
them from those of other peoples. ‘These 
characteristics are, of course, largely the re- 
sult of circumstances that are historical, 
and are also partly owing to peculiarities in 
English institutions. ‘The usefulness of fairs 
and markets was early seen by the English 
kings, and the statute books are full of laws 
providing for their encouragement, and for 
the protection of people attending them. All 
markets were held in open places; and sales 
made in the open market, the market overt, 
were considered binding on all parties. All 
contracts for the purchase of produce were 
made in the market, and were not allowed to 
have their incéption outside of it. ‘This was 
an old Anglo-Saxon regulation. Forestalling 
was forbidden as far back as in the reign of 
King Ethelred, in his regulation of the port 
—the capstowe—or market of Billingsgate. 
In order to protect the traders at the mar- 
ket-town from the competition of the coun- 
trymen, persons living out of the town could 
not sell their wares by retail within the town 
limits, but they could sell goods in gross 
there. 

To protect the market people, William 
the Conqueror decreed that all fairs and 
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markets should be held in fortified places. 
Owners of live stock were protected from 
thieves in various ways. Some of these meth- 
ods of protection still survive. ‘ Let no one 
slay an ox,” says a statute of Ethelred, “ ex- 
cept he have the witness of two true men, 
and that he keep for three nights the hide 
and the head; and the same with a sheep. 
And if he disposes of a hide before that, let 
him pay XX ores.” Frauds in weights and 
measures were carefully guarded against. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, marketing on Sun- 
day was strictly prohibited, and the offense 
was punishable bya fine and the forfeiture of 
the goods. One old law enacted that “ If 
any one engage in Sunday marketing, let him — 
forfeit the chattel, and twelve ores among 
the Danes, and XXX shillings among the 
English.” Personsattending fairs and markets 
naturally afforded a great temptation to high- 
waymen, and many Ingenious schemes were 
devised to protect these people from the rob- 
bers. In 1285 a law of Edward I. required 
that highways leading from one market-town 
to another should be so enlarged that there 
should be neither tree, bush, nor ditch on 
either side of the road for two hundred feet. 

In the disorderly reign of Henry IIL, 
heavy tolls were enacted and usurped in cities, 
towns, and boroughs where fairs and markets 
were held. This discouraged many from at- 
tending them, and the prolific granting of 
charters during this period of English his- 
tory exhibits the many expedients resorted 
to in order to encourage traffic and markets. 
It was one of the prerogatives of the King to 
grant some man or lord the privilege of hold- 
ing a fair or market, and none could be held 
without such a grant, unless it had been held 
so long that it was allowed to be continued 
by prescription. Every such owner of a fair 
or market had the right to collect toll. The 
history of this toll is very interesting. Coke 
defines it to be a ‘“‘reasonable summe of 
money due to the owner of the fair or market, 
upon sale of things tollable within the fair or 
market, or for stallage, picage, or the like.” 
In later years the toll seems to have existed 
not so much for the purpose of affording a 
revenue to the owner of the fair or market, 
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as to require all contracts to be openly made 
and have good testimony. Among the An- 
glo-Saxons secret contracts were forbidden, 
and the toll may probably be a survival of 
an ancient expedient for preventing secret 
bargains. The Afirror of Justice says that 
“buyers of corn and cattle should pay toll 
to the lords bailiffs of markets or fairs * * * 
* * and this toll was given to testify the 
contracts, for that every private contract was 
forbidden.” Edward the Confessor defines 
the toll to be ‘‘Zhertatem emendt et venden- 
di in terra sua.” The toll is thus partly a 
license, and partly a species of earnest pay- 
ment. No toll could be collected unless the 
right to it was accorded to the lord of the 
fair in the king’s grant. It was part of the 
common law that toll was to be collected 
from the buyer and not from the seller. ‘The 
regulations concerning toll applied to both 
fairs and markets. 

Markets, like fairs, existed by prescription 
or grant, and were usually held two or three 
times a week. Fairs, on the other hand, 
were of much rarer occurrence, being only 
held two or three times a year. Fairs and 
markets were protected from the erection of 
new fairs and markets. Such a new fair or 
market would have been considered a nuis- 
ance by the lord of the older one. But it 
was necessary for the latter to prove that his 
fair or market was not only the older one, but 
also that the new fair or. market was within 
the third part of twenty miles of his own, for 
it was recognized by the common law that 
every man should have a market within a 
third part of a day’s journey from his dwell- 
ing, “that the day being divided into three 
parts, he may spend one part in going, an- 
other in returning, and the third in transact- 
ing his necessary business there.” 

The court of the clerk of the market was 
the most inferior court known to the laws of 
Ingland. It was incident to every fair and 
market, and it had jurisdiction over weights 
and measures. The origin of the clerk’s 
title is a disputed point. Coke is of opinion 
that the markets were originally held at the 
King’s gate, and that the officer of this mar- 
ket was called ‘‘clericus mercati hospitii regis.” 
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Blackstone, with probably more correctness, 
regards the clerk of the market as a survival 
of an old ecclesiastical officer, who still re- 
tains his church title, though he is now a lay- 
man. The old English entrusted the in- 
spection of weights and measures in the mar- 
kets to the bishops. ‘The theory, therefore, 
that he appointed an assistant, a cer, to in- 
spect the matter more closely than he him- 
self had time to devote to it, is very plausible. 
The sacred character of weights and meas- 
ures was almost universal in primitive times. 
The curule zdiles, the most dignified magis- 
trates of Rome, had control of the weights 
and measures. In like manner, men of cor- 
responding integrity and character perform- 
ed the same duty in the fairs and markets of 
the Aztecs. False weights and measures were 
destroyed. The clerk of the market was the 
commercial constable of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The “port” was not onlya port in the ordinary 
sense of that term, but it was also used to 
denote the market-town. As has been al- 
ready intimated, it was more defensive than 
ordinary towns. Other towns grew up 
around the country houses of the kings and 
ealdormen. ‘The presiding officer in some 
of the municipalities was the gevefa, or in the 
market towns the port reeve. In addition 
to being a special officer, having a general 
supervision over the market, he also appears 
with the “‘hordere,” and with the mass priest 
as a necessary constable to ratify all bar- 
gains. ‘This constant association of the bish- 
ops and port reeve, and the growing power 
of the church, tended more and more to make 
the latter an ecclesiastical officer. In the 
jealous charter of William the Conqueror to 
the city of London, this classing together of 
these two functionaries is clearly seen. 
“William the King greets William the Bishop, 
and Gosfrith, the port reeve, etc.” Black- 
stone is thus correct in claiming the influ- 
ence of the church on the office of clerk of 
the market, but he fails to identify the clerk 
with the port reeve or market constable, when 
the two really are identical. 

Closely connected with the court of the 
clerk of the market, and but one step removed 
from it, was the court of pie poudre, or “ pie 
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powder.” This court was more especially at- 
tached to fairs, and sought to give summary 
justice to suitors. It is closely analogous 
to a similar Anglo-Saxon institution of the 
ceapstowe or ceapunggemot, the assembly of 
the market people, where a court of six men 
_of a neighborhood was sometimes appointed 
to decide upon disputed property. ‘The Lat- 
in words used to denote the court of pie 
powder were curta pedis pulverizati, court of 
the dusty feet, so called from the dusty feet 
of the suitors. By some it has been resolved 
into the old French fied puldreaux, a pediar, 
and it has thus been thought to signify the 
judicial assembly for pedlars. Coke says 
that it was so called ‘because justice is there 
done as, speedily as dust can fall from the 
feet ; upon the same principle that justice 
among the Jews was administered in the gate 
of the city, that the proceedings might be the 
more speedy, as well as public.” Skeat, 
quoting from Blount’s Nomolexicon, edited 
1691, says that it is “‘so called because they 
are most usual in summer, and suitors to this 
court are commonly country clowns with 
dusty feet.” ‘This last explanation and deri- 
vation will perhaps afford: the most satisfac- 
tory answer to the question of the origin of 
the court of pie powder. The jurisdiction of 
this court extended to the following matters: 

1. ‘The contract of cause of action must 
have taken place in the same time and place 
as the fair or market, and not before or in a 
former one. 

2. ‘The case tried was obliged to be con- 
nected with some matter pertaining to the 
fair. 

3. The case must have originated in the 
fair or market. 

4. The plaintiff was to take an oath to 
the above. 

The court of pte poudre was, therefore, a 
court of summary justice. ‘It arose out of a 
desire to suit the convenience of those at- 
tending the fair. Much inconvenience would 
have occurred had disputes, arising in these 
fairs, been left to the superior courts. It 
was, therefore, recognized as a most neces- 
sary institution. It was a court of record, 
and was regarded as incident to every fair, 
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whether mentioned in the charter of the fair 
or not. Inthe words of Coke, “It was for 
the advancement and expedition of justice, 
and for the supporting and maintenance of 
the faire or market: and so note a distine- 
tion between the private and the publique.” 
An additional strength was imparted to the 
court of pte poudre by making its existence 
perpetual. Persons attending fairs having 
been much annoyed by their enemies arrest- 
ing them on fictitious charges, it was in time 
enacted that every one at a fair should be 
free from arrest, and that charges instituted 
against them should be for offenses commit- 
ted at the time of the fair at which the com- 
plaint was made. ‘The court of pie poudre 
thus had jurisdiction over all suits arising in 
that fair at which they sat. 

The special privileges enjoyed by the trad- 
ing people at a fair produced a strong temp- 
tation for them to continue trading there 
after its close. ‘The charter always specified 
how long the fair was to be held. But this 
was in some instances disregarded. Edward 
II[., therefore, in order to correct this disre- 
gard of the charter of a fair, proclaimed that 
no fair should be continued longer than the 
charter allowed, or, if the fair existed by pre- 
scription, longer than was customary. At 
the opening of the fair, the lord or owner 
proclaimed how long it was to last, so that 
merchants should not stay over their time. 
The following form of opening a fair is still 
preserved in some of the old border towns: 
of the Lords ;—A.B. and C. Lords 
of the Manor of E., do hereby in her Majes- 
ty’s name strictly charge and command all 
manner of persons coming and resorting to 
this fair, that they and every of them do 
well and truly observe the form and keep 
her Majesty’s peace, without making of any 
assault or fray, or wearing any unlawful arms 
or weapons contrary to the statute law in this 
case made and provided, as pistols, carbines, 
and guns, or such like arms; and this fair is 
to endure and continue the space of three 
whole days, whereof this is the first, wherein 
every man may and shall have free liberty 
lawfully to sell, buy, and exchange at his and 
their wills and pleasure all manner of goods 
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here brought to be sold or exchanged, with- 
out regrating or forestalling, they coming to 
the keeper and tollers of the fair, and for 
every kind of cattle so bought and sold to 
pay the toll accustomed. And this is further 
to give notice, and in behalf of the Lords of 
this Manor it is hereby declared, that if any 
person or persons that shall buy any manner 
of goods and doth convey them without the 
precincts and liberties of this fair having not 
paid toll for them, such goods, being by the 
hailiff or keeper of the fair taken, shall be 
forfeited to the Lords of the Manor. And 
further, this is to give notice that if any dis- 
pute or question concerning any bargain or 
sale, or if any difference shall happen to 
arise within this fair concerning any bargain 
or sale or other contract between party and 
party, that the party aggrieved do resort to 
the bailiff of the town, where every man shall 
have justice done him according to the equity 
of his cause, and all offenders and breakers 
of the public peace shall be punished accord- 
ing to the statute in this case made and pro- 
vided.” Nothing was to be sold after the 
fair had been closed. 

Such are the growth and_ constitution 
of the old fairs and markets. It yet re- 
mains to be seen how they were affected 
in time by the church, and in what manner 
they grew into great social centers. 

The large concourses of people at the 
fairs and markets were each seized upon by 
the church. ‘This may be seen by the direct 
impress of the church itself, as illustrated in 
the legal enactments relating to fairs and 
markets, and also by the remains of the old 
market crosses in and around the fair and 
market grounds. Some of the market houses 
in the larger market towns contained chapels 
in the upper stories. Some were even built 
in the shape of crosses, with a chapel in the 
upper part of the cross. The old market at 
Bury, England, seems to have been con- 
structed on such a plan, and so also the one 
at Stratford-on-Avon, which was known as 
“the cross.” ‘These old markets often had 
a bell or turret tower, and the opening of the 
market was denoted by the ringing of the 
bell. Shakespeare speaks of the market 
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bell announcing the market hour. Bells 
were very early adopted by the church, and 
their having been used for so many church 
purposes may connect the market bells with 
some religic us ceremony. It is certain that 
they were used for many semi legal, semi-re- 
ligious purposes, such as ringing the curfew, 
sounding at. alarm, and in some instances 
proclaiming the opening of the yearly fair 
ofa town. ‘The market crosses, in addition 
to being used as public chapels, were some- 
times used to proclaim certain official an- 
nouncements. Notices of approaching mar- 
riages were often published at the market 
cross “three several market days in three 
several weeks.” 

Through the influence of the church it 
became customary at one time to hold the 
fairs in the churchyard of the church which 
was dedicated to the saint whose wake or 
festival the people were keeping. A close 
connection arose, therefore, between wakes, 
fairs, and markets. As a necessary conse- 
quence of the large crowds gathering at the 
fairs on the holy days set apart to do honor 
to the memory of the old departed saints, 
much disorder arose in and around the 
churches. This continued to be the case 
until fairs were no longer allowed to be held 
on Sundays and the principal festival days 
(Ascension, Day of Corpus Christi, Whit- 
Sunday and Trinity), and Edward I. excluded 
them from the church yards. 

A fair was the great event of the season 
for the people of the surrounding country. 
There was gathered the “culled sovereignty,” 
as Shakespeare expresses it, and there also 
was 

‘* Where several worthies make one dignity 
Where nothing wants that want itself doth seek.” 


A study of these old English fairs brings 
to light a variety of illustrations of English 
rural life scarcely found elsewhere. The 
fairs were made as attractive as possible by 
the introduction of all kinds of sports and 
amusements calculated to please the taste of 
the country people. All kinds of games, 
such as wheel-barrow races, wrestling match- 
es, sack running, and other simple diversions, 
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were indulged in. An old English poet thus 
describes the general spirit pervading these 
old fairs. 


** Next morn, I ween, the village chartered Fair, 
A day that’s ne’er forgot throughout the year: 
Soon as the Lark expands her auburn fan, 
Foretelling day before the day began, 

Then ‘Jehu Ball’ re-echoes down the Lane, 
Crack goes the whip and rattling sounds the chain; 
With tinkling Bells the stately Beast grown proud, 
Champs on the Bit, and neighing roars aloud. 
The Bridles dotted o’er with many a Flow’r, 
The six-teamed waggon forms a leafy bow’r. 
Young Damon whistled to Dorinda’s song, 
The Fiddle tuneful play'd the time along. 

* * * 


The pole high reared, the Dance, the Gambol 
shewed 
Mirth and Diversion to the gaping crowd. 
Sam with broad smile and Poll with dimpled face, 
Reversed the Apron, shows she wants a place: 
_ The Kace in Sacks, the (Juoit, the circling Reel, 
While Prue, more thoughtful, buys a. spinning- 
wheel. 
The grinning Andrew, perched on Folly’s stool, 
Proves th’artificial, not the natural Fool.” 


The universality of fairs and markets has 
already been remarked. ‘The great fairs or 
jJahrmarkts of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Leip- 
sic, and other towns of Germany, are known 
by almost every one. ‘These old German 
fairs, like those of England, are of remote 
origin. ‘Their very name, essa, serves to 
show their early connection with the church 
festivals and other religious gatherings, mes- 
sa being the German word for a very im- 
pressive part of the church service. A sketch 
of the history of these fairs was recently given 
in one of the public documents of the United 
States. It appears that as early as 1240 the 
Emperor Frederick II. assumed control of 
the German fairs, and by his charter he 
granted protection to all persons going to 
and from them. ‘The charter even went so 
far as to threaten with the imperial displeas- 
ure any one who should dare to hinder or 
disturb those attending the fairs. Then 


there are the religious and winter fairs of 
Russia, the latter being held on the ice on 
the Neva River, and the former at various 
places in the empire, especially, however, at 
Novgorod, where a Gothic market existed as 
early as the twelfth century. In Italy, France, 
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and other southern countries of Europe, the 
fairs have been transformed into the carnivals 
which are said to be sometimes celebrated 
with unbounded license. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the laws 
regulating the fairs and markets were almost 
as perfect as our own. ‘The fairs and mar- 
kets of the Aztecs of Mexico had also reach- 
ed a very high stage of development. A 
month, according to their chronology, being 
divided into four weeks of five days each, 


_ the public market or fair day was held on the 


fifth day of each week. All commercial trans- 
actions were carried on in these fairs and 
markets of the Mexicans, there being no shops 
in the cities. 

With other institutions the English settlers 
brought with them to America the English 
fair and market. ‘The character of the col- 
onies, however, largely determined the nature 
of these early fairs and markets in this coun- 
try. As early as 1634, a law was passed in 
Massachusetts ‘“‘that there shal be a markett 
kept at Boston upon ev’y Thursday, the fifth 
day of the weeke.” A few years later laws 
were passed for the erection of fairs in each 
of the towns of Salem, Watertown, and Dor- 
chester. In Pennsylvania also, both fairs 
and markets were introduced into the colony 
at a very early date.* Market days and fairs 
were provided for in the charter of the city 
of Philadelphia, the markets being required 
to be held on Wednesdays and Saturdays of 
each week, and the fairs being required to 
be held twice a year, the first opening on the 
sixteenth of March and lasting three days, 
and the second beginning on the sixteenth 
of September and likewise lasting for three 
days. In Gabriel Thomas’s “ Historical and 
Geographical Account of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, etc.,” published in London in 
1698, the author mentions the fact that 
“Philadelphia hath in it three fairs every 
year and two markets every week.” ‘The 
power of locating market towns and con- 
structing market places was entrusted to the 


® Mr. T. K. Worthington, a graduate student of the 
Johns Hopkins University, who is now preparing a pa- 
per on the early economic history of Pennsylvania, has 
kindly furnished these notes concerning fairs and mar- 
kets in Pennsylvania. 
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governor and the provincial council. The 
fairs of Pennsylvania, like those of Maryland 
(where they also appeared at an early period), 
were afterwards abolished by the State gov- 
ernment. 

It is probable that in the South, where 
agriculture became the chief pursuit of the 
people, fairs and markets grew into more 
important commercial institutions than in 
the North, where the climate rather discour- 
aged rural life, and where the growth of mu- 
nicipal life and the accompanying diversity 
of employment tended to make fairs unneces- 
sary. Especially was this true when im- 
proved systems of intercommunication and 
exchange were introduced. But inthe South 
we early encounter much legislation on the 
subject of fairs and markets. In Virginia, 
as far back as 1649, provision was made for 
the establishment of a weekly market at 
James City. Six years later the General 
Assembly of the colony deemed it expedient 
to order the erection of one or two, “Sand 
no more,” markets in every county of the 
colony. ‘The same old English policy of 
protecting one market from another was 
illustrated in this act. ‘The commissioners 
to whom were intrusted the duty of erecting 
the markets were to select as market seats 
places “en miles distant from each other. 
The places thus selected were to be on one 
or both sides of astream. In order to make 
these market towns great commercial centers, 
it was required by the act ordering their es- 
tablishment that the county courts, the clerk’s 
and sheriff’s offices, the prison, the meeting- 
houses, and the lodging-houses were to be 
situated in the market limits. Fairs were 
afterwards ordered to be established at Al- 
exandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, and 
elsewhere. ‘The same old Saxon principles 
of freedom from arrest while attending fairs, 
and the right to have speedy justice while 
there, were not slow to find their way to 
Virginia colonial legislators. These old 


fairs afterwards became great occasions for 
the transfer of property, such as cattle, ne- 
groes, and land. 

South Carolina is another southern colony 
that early recognized the importance of fairs 
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and markets. Its great dependence upon 
the mother country and its friendly relations 
with her largely contributed, perhaps, to the 
perfectly English character of the institu- 
tions of this colony. In the words of the act 
creating them, they were to enjoy all the 
“ liberties and free customs to such fairs ap- 
pertaining, or which ought or may apper- 
tain, according to the usage and customs of 
fairs holden in that part of his Majesty’s 
realm of Great Britain, called South Britain 
or England.” Two annual fairs were author- 
ized to be held at each of the towns of 
Childsberry, Dorchester, and Radnor. All 
the old Saxon system of tolls was ordered 
to be established. A court of pte poudre was 
also authorized to be created, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the act establishing it was ever 
enforced or not. 

Nor were the regulations of the markets | 
very different from those of old England. In 
almost all the states the constitution of the 
markets was borrowed directly from the 
mother country. The clerk of the market 
was made an officer, with duties correspond- 
ing to those of his English prototype. Butch- 
ers, in some Cases, were required to preserve 
the head and hide of beeves killed according 
to Saxon precedent. And so also with re- 
gard to the days for holding markets, and 
the old laws against forestalling. All of these 
old customs were reproduced in the Ameri- 
can market, and many of them still survive. 
When one walks down Eutaw Street in Bal- 
timore, and discovers that Lexington mar- 
ket is open on certain days only, and that 
Richmond market, and Central market, and 
Belair market, and the other markets in the 
city all have their special days for trading, 
one hardly realizes how far back the cus- 
tom reaches. ‘Truly the “ roots of the Pres- 
ent lie deep in the Past.” ‘To trace the ef- 
fect of market towns upon the industrial 
history of a country; their influence upon 
the road systems; and how far they modified 
the constitution of a country, would be a 
subject of vast interest and importance. 
And the same may be applied to fairs. To 
see at what periods of a nation’s develop- 
ment fairs were most important as a means 
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of distributing goods to the people; to ex- 
amine their influence on the vast congrega- 
tion of buyers and sellers; and finally to in- 
quire into the time and cause of their final 
decay as commercial agencies, would be a 
field of inquiry not only interesting, but of 
great importance. 

So far, only local fairs have been spoken 
of. It is true that in all highly civilized 
communities, the fairs that are now held ex- 
ist for a different purpose than the fairs of 
olden times. The rapid growth of a large 
number of towns; the increase of stores for 
the sale of the commodities of life, and the 
marvelous improvement in the systems of 
intercommunication, with all their intricate 
ramifications, have almost made fairs obsolete 
asa commercial factor. But if they no long- 
er continue to be places where goods are 
bought and sold, they have become the 
places where goods which are to be bought 
and sold may be advertised. As “‘industri- 
al exhibitions” or “agricultural fairs,” they 
still have a powerful hold on the commercial 
activity of the world. ‘This is daily exempli- 
fied in many ways. But it is curious to ob- 
serve how, in some cases, the old spirit of 
the fair of former times is still preserved in 
the fair of to-day. Especially is this true of 
the agricultural fairs, where the same old 
idea of providing for the enjoyment and com- 
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fort of the people is still kept up. Horse 
racing, fire-works, circuses, marvelous feats 
of strength, military drills, and games at fairs 
of to-day differ little in their aim from the 
wheel-barrow races and sack running of other 
days. It is true that special protection Is 
not now given to the people attending the 
fairs, nor are the roads guarded against rob- 
bers and thieves as in former times. But 
the railroads give their encouragement by 
reducing the price of tickets. 

But while these local fairs are of great in- 
terest to the student of political and economic 
institutions, the greater fairs, those national 
and international exhibitions, are of still 
greater importance. ‘The ancient local mar- 
ket with its session of two or three days cul- 
minates inthe World’s Fair of the nineteenth 
century, and the climax marks a progress,in 
the world’s history of centuries’ duration,’and 
teeming with the histories of shattered 
crowns, bloody wars, and scattered, forgotten 
empires. With the slow evolution of the 
idea of a world-state comes the idea of a 
world’s fair. As year by year the barriers 
which shut out the people of one nation from 
the people of another nation are broken 
down, the commercial jus gextium slowly as- 
serts itself, and Hermes is once more the 
god of boundaries, of tradesmen, and ,of 
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Jusr as of yore! Let me not think of that old time— 
Rather behold these marigolds, al] velvet-brown, 
With courtly and old-fashioned grace here leading down 
In stately minuet 
The slender mignonette ; 
And thronging groups of poppies, dark-browed, crimson7veined, 
Deep to each lustrous heart with love’s fell poison stained— 


Fie, flaunting hussies—fie ! 


For shame! With drooping throats 


O’er batchelor-buttons bent, in shining green surcoats 
And bonnets plumed with blue.— 
Dun bird neath wrinkled yew 
Cease—voice re-iterant! Cease thy ghostlike chiding 
Of one more sad—yea sadder far, than thou.—Ah me! 


Far lieth from covert cool, 


where thou art hiding, 


Beyond these musky beds,—the grave of Dorothy. 
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About my path, glad elfin bells and fox-gloves chime ; 
And soft this tender web of lavender, whereto 


The touch of unforgotten hands still clings;—-And rue; 


And these pinks, to the tips 

Of their white crumpled lips 
Red dabbled in summer’s wine.—Forth from his leafy lair 
Peeps ragged-robin sly, swift weaving fragrant snare 
kor the bee ;—Nay, wanderer, but one moment stay, 
On flowery foray bent oft speeding fleet away! 

Show me marauder bold 

From meadows spoiled, thy gold.— 
Yet hush thy drowsy drone, thou gay-striped dusty thief: 
Seek’st thou like me this garden dim once more? Ah bee, 
I would one might forget, beyond its song and leaf, 
Beyond remembered blooms—the grave of Dorothy. 


With fragrance coldly fine, there’s thyme; sweet-clover too ; 
And wall-flowers flecked with shimmering dust, anear 
The close-ranked hollyhocks upthrusting brazen spear ; 
O’er clumps of bright heart’s-ease 
With clinging feet, sweet peas 
Upclambering to the sunflower’s disc of gold. 
In snowy drifts, faint flame-streaked, roses lie; and stoled 
In azure, aconite; and in yon sunny spot 
Where cocks-combs blaze, still blows her pale forget-me-not. 
Behold nasturtiums here, 
Sleek creoles of the year. 
Oh bearded moth, close shut within-the lily sheaves 
Furl yet thy purple wing; for if thou stay or flee, 
Thou sybarite, the night beyond thee lies, and grieves 
This garden lone.—Would I, beneath its spicery 
And shadows moist, could hide—the grave of Dorothy. 


Methinks these should be birds to mount within the blue, 
That loitering beside this trim-kept garden wall 
Lean idly clanking merry spurs—these dark-spurs tall. 
Daffodil wan and gray 
Phantom like slipped away 


- Ere April morns were dead—(Ah, olden days were sweet! ) 


——But here’s allysium pale, thick clustered round my feet. 

Here’s myrrh, and rosemary: and cardinals, between 

Those bell-flowers white.—-There’s mildew on her eglantine. 
Heigh-ho, four-o-clocks wise, 

| Open your sleep-brimmed eyes! 

Oh dragon-fly a-tilt "mong bending jasmine sprays, 

Rover through distant realms, bide but a space with me; 

For thee, day-dawn awaiteth yet, in quiet ways, 

Dew-scented, sweet ;—lIor me—the grave of Dorothy. 
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THE LITERATURE OF MR. JUSTICE SHALLOW. 


PERHAPS there is no character in Shakes- 
peare with which we feel so intimately fam- 
iliar (unless it be that of Falstaff) as with 
that of Robert Shallow, Esquire, gentleman 
born, Justice of the Peace, and Custos Ro- 
tulorum. His importance thinly hiding his 
weakness, his harmless lies concerning the 
exploits of his youth, his veneration for Sir 
John Falstaff—who laughs at him and bor- 
rows his money—his fussy hospitality, his 
family pride, and the ‘dozen white luces” on 
his coat of arms, are described with such 
minute fidelity that we feel he is a portrait 
rather than a study; and the accessories of 
his picture are as valuable as the central fig- 
ure itself. All Shakespeare’s creations are 
ideal; but Mr. Shallow—in that respect very 
much resembling “my uncle Toby ”—is both 
ideal and representative. He differs from 
the other characters of Shakespeare, much 
as Dickens’s Pecksniff does from Molitre’s 
Tartuffe. ‘The latter is a type of hypocrisy: 
Mr. Pecksniff is an individual hypacrite, who 
lived near Salisbury and wore high shirt col- 
lars. Whether or not the story of the deer- 
stealing at Charlecote is true, we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Justice Shallow was drawn 
from some country squire of Shakespeare’s 
own time. 

Now the squire of this period was in some 
respects a very exceptional person. ‘The re- 
vival of learning in some form or other— 
were it only in the form of affectation—had 
penetrated among all classes. uring the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James the world 
seemed to have regained the first enthusiasm 
of school-boyhood. We all know that de- 
lightful time of life, when we read without 
reflection and acquired knowledge without 
discrimination; when we studied biography 
from Cornelius Nepos and Robinson Crusoe, 
and when we learned concurrently from the 
pages of Euclid and the ghost stories of our 
old nurse the properties of triangles and ap- 
paritions. And in the literature of the’l'udors 


it is impossible to avoid remarking a certain 
frank unreasoning school-boyishness of feel- 
ing. There is a vast amount of knowledge 
so crude, of pedantry so innocent, and of 
affectation sc unaffectedly genuine, that even 
in grave and reverend writers we seem to 
see the promising young disciple quoting 
from his last Latin lesson, making mouths 
in the glass, and worshiping the talents of 
Smith Major. Yet no one can study the 
plays of Shakespeare, of Ben Jonson, or of 
any other dramatist of that time, without 
being struck by the fact that pure unmit- 
igated ignorance hardly finds a represen- 
tative above the class of Jack Cade or 
Christopher Sly. On the other hand, pedan- 
try and that half learning which, as Mrs. 
Malaprop says, consists in the use of ‘an 
oracular tongue and the nice discernment ot 
epitaphs” are the favorite objects of ridicule. 
Not to mention such pedants as Holophernes, 
Don Armado or Ir. Caius, the very clown 
in ‘Il'welfth Night labors under an oppression 
of confused learning. “In sooth,” said Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, “‘ thou wast in very gra- 
cious fooling last night, when thou spokest 
of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians_ passing 
the equinoctial of (Juebus ; “twas very good, 
’ faith.” Indeed, during the reigns of Eliz- 
abeth and James, gentlemen vied with their 
lackeys and ladies with their tire-women in 
seeking a reputation for a smattering of the 
new learning. ‘The sailor and adventurer, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, discussed the pillars of 
Seth and the city of Enoch with the gravity 
of an old college don. Had the Vicar of 
Wakefield been written one hundred and 
eighty years earlier, Mr. Thornhills’s dis- 
course would have been stiff with scraps of 
Latin, and his love-making to Olivia would 
have been adorned with quotations from 
Ovid. We have therefore no hesitation in 
saying that, as far as regards the knowledge 
of books, Squire Shallow was infinitely su- 
perior to Squire Western. 
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But the poet has not left us without a few 
hints as to Shallow’s attainments. We are 
told that in his youth he lay at Clement's 
inn, and in his riper years, wrote himself 
“armigero” in any bill, warrant, or requi- 
sition. It is evident that the worthy squire 
was by no means an uneducated clown. Of 
his cousin Slender’s literary tastes we have 
still further information. “I had rather,” 
said Slender, “than forty shillings I had my 
book of songs and sonnets here.” ‘How 
now, Simple! you have not the book of rid- 
dies about you, have you?” 

We have no desire to represent Mr. 
Shallow and his kin as widely or deeply 
learned. No doubt the sowing of the head- 
lands with red wheat, the baiting of the bear 
Sackerson, the running of the fallow grey- 
hound on the Cotswold Hills, or a drunken 
carouse in “honest, civil, godly company,” 
occupied most of the justice’s time and 
thoughts. Yet, among the calivers, halberts, 
boar spears, and dog couples, there might 
certainly be found in the parlor window of 
the Gloucestershire manor-house, more than 
one dog-eared volume which afforded in- 
struction and merriment to the family circle 
in the long winter evenings, when the snow 
was deep on the ground, when the roasted 
apples hissed in the bowl, and “ William 
Cook” served up some “pretty little tiny 
kickshaws.” Sir Roger de Coverley’s whole 
library consisted of Baker’s Chronicle. 
But we have shown that Shallow belonged to 
a more learned age. 

Much in that spirit which induces cock- 
neys to make summer pilgrimages to the 
pleasant village of Cobham, that they may 
feast their eyes on the very room in which 
Mr. Pickwick discovered Mr. Tupman eating 
a roast fowl after being jilted by Miss Rach- 


el Wardle, or which brought Charles Lamb_ 


to declare that he felt an unappeasable de- 
sire to learn what was the “tone good thing” 
that Sycorax did, we confess to a morbid 
curiosity respecting this Book of Riddles, 
whose absence so disturbed Slender. And 
we flatter ourselves that we have found a 
book, which, though it can hardly be the 
very book in question, is most certainly its 
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immediate successor. This book is so char- 
acteristic of the credulities, the superstftions, 
the conceited learning, and the pompously 
false science which amused or bewildered 
our ancestors in the age of Shakespeare and 
Lord Bacon, that we propose to give briefly 
some account of its contents. 

The title of the book is “A Helpe to Dis- 
course, or a Missellany of Seriouspess with 
Merriment; Consisting of Witty, Philosophi- 
cal, Grammaticall, and Astronomicall Ques- 
tions and Answers; as also of Epigrams, Ept- 
taphs, Riddles and Jests; together with the 
Countryman’s Counsellour, next his yeareley 
Oracle or Prognostication to consult with, 
contayning divers necessary Rules and Ob- 
servations of much Use and Consequence be- 
ing knowne. Now for the sixt time published, 
and much eniarged, by the former authors, 
W. B. and E, P.” 

The date of this sixth edition is 1627. 
As was customary in that age, the Helpe to 
Iiscourse, though merely a pocket manual, 
is adorned with no less than six poetical ad- 
dresses or prefaces. ‘There is the inevitable 
address to the reader, the author’s appeal in 
sorrow and bad Latin, “ad won emptores istius 
Libri”’—to those who refused to buy. 
Poetical friends lend their aid, and contrib- 
ute some awful poetry or rather doggerel, in 
which the book is compared to a stately ed- 
ifice, to a balm-of Gilead, to a complete syn- 
od, to Jonah’s gourd, and to a treasure of 
gold. The funny part of all this laudation 
is, that the authors are not “‘sarkastic,” as 
Artemus Ward would say, but they really 
mean it: so with the passing thought that the 
most brilliant achievement of the human tn- 
tellect could hardly have been heralded with 
a louder flourish of trumpets, and with the 
further reflection that Mr. Shallow’s intel- 
lect must have been prostrated at the outset, 
we proceed to an examination of the con- 
tents. 

The Helpe to Discourse begins its task 
very properly by examining Mr. Shallow on 
the subject of divinity. At the same time 
we are forced to doubt whether the theolog- 
ical knowledge or imagination of the Shallow 
family is profitably exercised by a method 
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which reminds us chiefly of those amuse- 
ments called Sunday puzzles and Sunday 
questions, by which certain Sunday school 
publications of the present day endeavor to 
cheat children into a temporary forgetfulness 
of their dolls and roller skates. And that 
the questions are profound if not practical, 
and puzzling if not edifying, may be gather- 
ed from the following specimens: What 
number is most vital amongst men? Why 
Adam and Methuselah did not live one 
thousand years? Whether there was any 
writing before the Flood? And if so, how 
preserved? Of what wood was the cross 
made, and whether of divers kinds of wood? 
What language shall we speak in the world 
to come? Many of the questions, indeed, 
are simply riddles. ‘Thus, Mr. Shallow is 
asked, with some quaintness, “In what place 
was it that the voice of one creature pierced 
all the ears inthe world?” ‘The answer, of 
course, is Noah’s Ark. Another branch of 
the divinity to be found in the Helpe to 
Discourse is exactly described by Elia, in his 
letter to an old gentleman whose education 
had been neglected. ‘You will be taught,” 
says the essayist, with exquisite humor, ‘to 
pronounce dogmatically and catechetically 
who was the richest, who was the strongest, 
who was the wisest, who was the meekest 
man that ever lived; to the facilitation of 
which solution, you will readily conceive, a 
smattering of biography would in no incon- 
siderable degree conduce.” 

In the Helpe to Discourse we also meet 
with a kind of elaborate trifling, now happily 
gone out of fashion, which has evidently de- 
scended from monkish times, and is due to 
the learned leisure of the cloister. That 
busy idleness to which we thankfully own 
our indebtedness when we admire the fan- 
tastic gargoyles, the foliage-wreathed capitals, 
and the laboriously illuminated ‘manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages, becomes offensively silly 
and puerile when it applies itself to the pro- 
duction of theological enigmas. One in- 
stance may suffice: Mr. Shallow is gravely 
instructed that three things are due to the 
Deity—namely, half-moon, the sun, 
and the anger of the dog.” The solution of 
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this somewhat obscure saying is supplied by 
the Latin word Cor, the heart. ‘The first 
two letters represent by their shape the half- 
moon and the circle of the sun, and the let- 
ter k the growl of an angry dog. A monk- 
ish influence is also very clearly to be dis- 
cerned in mystic explanations of ordinary 
facts of nature. Mr. Shallow is asked, for 
example, why the world is round; and the 
astounding answer given is, to say the least, 
calculated to open his eyes and enlarge his 
intellect. ‘The world is round ‘lest it should 
fill the heart of man, which 7s of a ¢riangular 
shape!” A captious objection, which per- 
haps might occur to a vulgar mind, that this 
explanation seems to suppose man created 
first and the world afterwards, is passed with- 
out notice; but taking it all round, the ex- 
planation is worthy of a member of the Board 
of Education. In the same way Mr. Shallow 
is instructed that the eye is the organ which 
was chiefly concerned in the first transygres- 
sion, and “therefore showeth its sorrow by 
shedding tears, which no other sense can or 
doth.” Such subtleties as these soar beyond 
our ordinary notions of cause and effect, 
and must be classed with the question so 
earnestly debated between Hudibras and 
his Squire Ralph, whether or not a synod is 
a mystical bear garden. | 

But perhaps the most noteworthy and 
amusing part of Mr. Shallow’s manual is 
that in which it treats of natural history and 
philosophy. Here, not only most of Sir 
Thomas Brown’s vulgar errors are set down 
as undoubted truths, but supported by an ar- 
ray of learned names which might daunt the 
most conceited infidel. ‘Thus, Mr. Shallow 
would find that there are only four creatures 
that live without meat, namely, “the chame- 
leon by the air, the mole by the earth, the sea- 
herring bythe water, and thesalamander by the 
fire.” While we confessthat there is something 
symmetrical in this enumeration of four creat- 
ures living on four elements, we still miss with 
regret our old friend the bear, who, we used 
to be taught, lives in the winter by sucking 
his paws. Again, it is interesting to learn that 
the flintstone preserves fire within it ; that the 
crystal is congealed by frost; that the hare, 
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“that fearful and pursued creature,” has the 
power to change its sex; and that the man- 
drake presents the form of aman. Mr. Shal- 
low would be less surprised at this last fact, 
because he may have heard Sir John Falstaff 
call his page, “thou whoreson mandrake.” 
There is not wanting a certain poetry in the 
idea that the mourning of the dove proceeds 
from the care of her offspring; or that swal- 
lows lie dormant in winter and awake in the 
spring, 7 order to afford an emblem of the 
resurrection. ‘The answer to the question 
whether the bat is a bird or a beast is charm- 


ing: “ The bat possesseth such an evenness 


between both, that she cannot justly be said 
to be absolutely either the one or the other; 
for she hath wings but no feathers; she flies 
but in the evening; she hath teeth, which no 
bird hath; and she nourisheth her young 
with milke, which no bird doth; yet, because 
she hath wings and flies, wee reckon her 
among the number of birds.” Truly, a line 
of argument worthy of the immortal Bunsby 
himself. ‘There is a passage in the Complete 
Angler which is a curious parallel of this. 
The otter huntsman is asked by Piseator 
whether he hunts a beast ora fish. “Sir,” 
says he, “it is not in my power to resolve 
vou; I leave it to be resolved by the College 
of Carthusians, who have made vows never 
to eat flesh. But I have heard the question 
hath been debated among many great clerks, 
and they seem to differ about it; yet most 
say that her tail is fish, and if her body be 
fish, too, then I may say that a fish will walk 
upon land.” 

The otter huntsman, in his humorous an- 
swer, unconsciously illustrated a tendency of 
the age. Inthe present day, we only read 
the old writers on natural history (if we read 
them at all) to laugh at their blunders or to 
wonder at their superstitions. With our an- 
cestors the case was far different. In their 
school-boyish hurry for reading, and trustful 
reverence for their masters, there was no 
chance for experiment, proof, or comparison. 
In their unreasoning readiness to accept all 
that is written, it seemed to be taken for 
granted that no man is able to observe, in- 
vestigate, or judge for himself. Men had 
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indeed begun to think for themselves in 
matters of religion; but amazed at their own 
temerity, they hesitated, with the inherent 
conservatism of human nature, to do for sc1- 
ence what had been done for theology. It 
is always the case that when one old abuse is 
cleared away, remaining old abuses are the 
more fondly cherished; and to the downfall 
of the papacy and the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, we may ascribe the protracted 
reign of basilisks, phenixes, and unicorns. 
Lord Bacon, the profoundest intellect of his 
age, refused to credit the discoveries of Gal- 
ileo. Sir Matthew Hale hesitated and fal- 
tered when trying a number of poor women 
on charges of witchcraft, which would now 
be scarcely believed in the remotest corner 
of Wales. The author of Aeligio Medigi 
promulgated as many vulgar errors as he re- 
futed; and by exposing big lies gained a 
credit for truthful investigation which ena- 
bled him to replace them with bigger. 

The very love of learning which distinguish- 
ed the reignsof Elizabeth and James ratherin- 
creased than diminished the number of popu- 
larsuperstitions. The old absurdities were still 
believed and numberless new ones introduced. 
Such was the greediness with which the 
stores of learning were devoured that no 
manner of discrimination was used; students 
never imagined the possibility of sifting fact 
from fiction, more especially if the fiction was 
in the Latin tongue and indorsed by a name 
respectable among scholars. No man with 
eyes in his head and the inclination to use 
them could have believed the ridiculous fables 
that Mr. Shallow was taught to regard as un- 
doubted truths. But our ancestors preferred 
to close their eyes. ‘To them the name of 
Albertus Magnus was a sufficient credential; 
it was impious to doubt the truth of Leon- 
ardus Lessius; and he who cited Pliny to 
prove that the heart of a black donkey eaten 
with bread was good against the falling sick- 
ness pleased himself and convinced his au- 
dience. Izaak Walton must have taken 
more than one pike with a well developed 
roe, and yet he gravely informs us that “un- 
less the learned Gesner is mistaken, pike 
are produced from the pickerel weed, and 
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frogs are generated from mud and slime.” 
Most middle aged men will remember that 
when railroad tracks were first laid down, 
terrified cattle stampeded across the field in 
their anxiety to escape from the fiery mon- 
ster that steamed and snorted along. But 
now even the buffalo takes no more no- 
tice of the regular overland than he would 
of a coyote ; and the jack rabbit scorns to 
seek shelter in his burrow. Mankind is nev- 
er so fearful as when preparing to become 
fearless. 

The authors of the ‘‘Helpe to Discourse” 
take advantage of this weakness of Mr. Shal- 
low and his contemporaries. Thus, Mr. Shal- 
low is informed that the question, ‘ whether 
a man has not a rib less than his wife” hath 
‘bred some controversy among the learned.” 
The simple expedient of counting the ribs 
of the male and female skeletons does not 
seem to have occurred to any of the dis- 
putants. Again, if Mr. Shallow wishes to 
know how many teeth he has in his head, he 
is referred to a line in some obscure monkish 
poet. We should have thought the looking- 
glass or the nearest barber-dentist a much 
more reliable authority. For facts of natur- 
al history, Pliny, who is called “a most cer- 
tain author,” is chiefly studied. ‘Three years 
before the death of Queen Elizabeth he had 
been translated into delightfully quaint Eng. 
lish by Dr. Philemon Hodman. and all classes 
eagerly swallowed his nonsense. His works 
are now unread. Cuvier calls him “an idiotic 
scribbler, who having passed many years in 
making extracts from the writers of antiquity, 
incorporated reflections of his own, which 
completely destroyed the sense of the orig- 
inals.” We have quoted this criticism of 
Cuvier, because it is applicable to most of 
the writers on natural history in the middle 
ages, who, to do them justice, displayed con- 
siderable knowledge of everything except 
the habits of the animals they wrote about. 

Again, while we are quite willing to accept 
St. Chrysostom as a very pious and elo- 
quent man, we can hardly believe, even on 
his word, that goat’s blood is the only thing 
that will melt adamant. When we are told 
that a certain countess of Holland, as a pun- 
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ishment for her rudeness to a beggar, gave 
birth to three hundred and sixty-five children 
at one time, it is eminently satisfactory to 
have the great name of Erasmus as vouch- 
es to the fact. But this habit of referring 
everything to authority becomes positively 
ludicrous, when, in answer to the question, 
“Which is the longest day?” we are told: “ St. 


Barnaby saith, ‘that which hath the shortest 


night.’” We feel much obliged to St. Bar- 
naby, but we fancy that Mr. Shallow might 
have so far solved the problem himself. 
“ divers philosophers,” says the Helpe, “‘have 
taught that the lips are parcel of the mouth.” 
We ask again, could not the authors have 
found out that fact by their own unaided 
powers? 

We have selected the following extracts 
from the Helpe to Discourse, partly as being 
illustrative of preceding remarks, and partly 
on account of their great quaintness of 
thought and expression : 

“(). How far is it from the east to the 
west? A. A day’s journey, for the sun pass- 
eth between them every day. 

“(). What may the world most fitly be 
compared unto? A. A deceitful nut, which, 
if it be opened with the knife of truth, noth- 
ing is found within it but vacuity and vanity. 

“(). What things do the eyes most betray, 
that a man would keep secret? A. Love 
and drunkenness. 

“(), What passions and diseases are those 
that cannot be hid? A. Love and the chin- 
cough. 

“(), What are the benefits of good scents 
to the body? A. To purify the brain, refine 
the wit, and awaken the fancy. 

““(). Whence proceed tears? A. Out of 
the brain’s most thin and moist excrement, 
of which it yields plenty. 

“(). What creature of all others sheds tears 
at its death? <A. That fearful and dry 
creature that brays after the water-brooks. 

“(). What are the outward figures of the 
body to judge of the inward disposition of 
the mind? A. A head sharp and high- 
crowned imports an ill-affected mind; great- 
ness of stature, dullness of wit; little eyes, 
a large conscience; a great head and goggle 
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eyes, a stark staring fool; great ears, to be 
akin to Midas’s ass; spacious breasted, long 
life; plain brows, without furrows, to be lib- 
eral; a beautiful face, to note the best com- 
plexion; the soft flesh, to be most wise, and 
apt to conceive. Albertus says these are the 
signs of wit as dull as a pig of lead—to wit, 
thick nails, harsh hair, and a hard skin, the 
last whereof was verified in Polidorus, a fool 
whom Eleanus makes mention to have had 
such a hard, thick skin that it could not be 
pierced with bodkins.” 

In this desert of vague hypothesis and im- 
becile conjecture it is refreshing, at last, to 
come to a real scientific experiment, and we 
only hope that ‘“ Polidorus, a fool,” liked the 
process. 

The Helpe to Discourse is not compli- 
mentary to women. Mr. Shallow is told 
that there are more women in the world than 
men, ‘because in the whole course of nature 
the worst things are the most plentiful”; 
that there are two things that cannot be too 
much trimmed, namely, ‘‘a ship and a wo- 
man”; that they are so able of tongue “that 
three of their clappers will make a reasonable 
noise for a market”; and that, ‘‘to answer 
merrily, and not altogether impertinently, 
‘tis said that the last part of a man that stirs 
is his heart, but that of a woman her tongue.” 
We suspect that Mrs. Shallow’s “clapper” 
made a “reasonable noise” when these in- 
sults to her sex were read out. 

In an age when Puritanism was fast gath- 
ering head, it may be supposed that the Pope 
of Rome does not escape without abuse. 
Accordingly, we find that he is “the dog that 
with shut eyes barks against all truth,” and 
he is comprehensively summed up as “so 
opposite, that commonly whatever he praises 
is worthy of dispraise, for whatsoever he 
thinks is vain, whatsoever he speaks is false, 
whatsoever he dislikes is good, whatsoever 
he approves is evil, and whatsoever he extols 
infamous.” 

In that portion of the book entitled a 
“Discourse of Wonders Domestical and 
loreign,” we are bound to say that the list 
of wonders appears to be entirely original, 
and is charmingly varied : 
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©. ‘What are the strangest accidents in 
all the Chronicles? A. The removings of 
the earth; the raining of blood; the multi- 
tude of mice in the isle of Sheppy, that could 
not be driven away nor the place cleansed 
till a flight of owls came and devoured them; 
the chain of twenty-four links with lock and 
key that a flea drew, being about her neck ; 
the man that slept in the Tower three days 
and three nights, and could not be wakened 
during that space by any noise or violence, 
by pricking him with needles, or otherwise.” 

The transition from earthquakes to per- 
forming fleas is worthy of a place in Pope’s 
Treatise on Bathos; but we half suspect that 
the authors of the Helpe to Discourse were 
laughing at Mr. Shallow; and we feel con- 
vinced that when they penned the extraor- 
dinary answer to the following question, they 
were laughing very heartily indeed : 

“(. May it be that without wood an ox 
boil itself? A. By precomecture to fore- 
run, this discovery might lead a man into 
some conceited admiration; therefore, to 
stop that labour of the brain, the Scythians 
teach us the secret of their necessity; for, 
living in a country where grows no wood, 
they kill an ox and then take out all the 
bones from the flesh, and of the bones make 
a fire that roasts or boils him; and so it is 
said the ox roasts or boils himself.” 

The second part of the Helpe to Discourse 
contains a collection of riddles, epigrams, 
epitaphs, and jests, which, no doubt, formed 
the chief attraction of the book in the eyes 
of Cousin Slender. We cannot, however, 
praise the selection. What is good is not 
original, and what is original is scarcely 
above the humor of a village ale-house. Mr. 
Shallow is told that “a merry, affable, and 
pleasant countenance, with conceited and 
witty jests, seasoned with light and well-rel- 
ished discourse, is fit table-talk and carriage 
to be used at such times.” In accordance 
with that view he is presented with “certain 
seasonings or jests to laugh out the end ofa 
short discourse.” The following is a speci- 
men: “Jest 11. A witch condemned to be 
burned and at the stake, espied her son, to 
whom she called very earnestly for drink, 
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which he denying to give, she the more ear- 
nestly craved, telling him she was exceeding 
dry. ‘O,’ quoth he, ‘no matter, mother, 
you'll burn the better.’” The horrible bru- 
tality of this “seasoning” is too unnatural to 
be even grotesque ; but we must remember 
that in the trials for witchcraft in Old and 
New England alike may be found almost as 
shocking examples of indifference to natural 
affection under the influence of a panic of 
superstition. Another jest has a readiness 
of repartee that a street Arab might well 
envy: “One asking a merry blind man in 
what place he lost his eyes,” who answered, 
“from either side his nose.” 

The third part of the Helpe to Discourse 
is the “Countryman’s Counsellour, or Neces- 
sary Addition to his Yeareley Oracle, or 
Prognostication.” It is written by E. P. 
Philomathematicus. In the teaching of E. P. 
there is a strange blending of superstition 
and learning that must deeply have impressed 
Mr. Shallow. Under the guidance of 
this sage, Mr. Shallow would learn the na- 
ture of the seven planets or wandering stars, 
in which are included the sun and the moon; 
of the spheres, which are somewhat prosaic- 
ally likened to the “skin or scale of an onion” ; 
of the elements, and of the regions of the 
air. Descending, then, rather abruptly, to 
-more practical details, Mr. Shallow’s nerves 
would be shattered forever by a long list of 
critical days in a man’s life. Of these there 
are two in every month, when it is flying in 
the face of philosophy to expect peace of 
mind; and, to make matters worse, there 
are three especially dangerous Mondays “to 
begin any business, to fall sick, or undertake 
any journey,” namely, first Monday in April, 
“on which day Cain was born and his broth- 
er Abel slain; second Monday in August, 
which day Sodom and Gomorrah was de- 


stroyed ; the thirty-first day of December, . 


which day Judas was born that betrayed 
Christ.” No reference is made to any au- 
thority for these dates, but then it is much 
easier for us to take the author’s words than 
to hunt up authorities. An account of the 
“seven ages of man’s life, with predominan- 
cy of the seven planets or wandering stars 
in every one of them,” is a curious commen- 
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tary on the well-known speech of the melan- 
choly Jacques. 

Perhaps many people are not aware that 
this oft-quoted passage’ was founded on the 
astrological notions ofthe times. The planets 
were supposed to have certain human charac- 
teristics, and man’s nature varied as they suc- 
cessively became predominant over his life. 

We have not space to give further extracts 
from this book; but we must notice a cele- 
brated passage from Hamlet, which is given 
in words slightly differing from the received 
text. As the “‘sixt” edition of the Helpe to 
Discourse is dated 1627, it is possible that 
the first edition was published before the 
well-known folio edition of Shakespeare, 
published in 1623. Every one is acquainted 
with the speech of Marcellus, which is thus 
quoted: 

Some say forever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares walk abroad, 

So sacred and so hallowed is that tune.” 


Whether or not the Helpe to Discourse 
is a later edition of the volume that Slender 
“Jent to Alice Shortcake upon Allhallow- 
mas, a fortnight afore Michaelmas,” or wheth- 
er Or not it is the true cause of Silence de- 
claring that he had been “ merry once or 
twice ere now,” it is well worthy of being read 
by any student of these times. It was written 
in the best age of the English language, 
which conventional modern writing forbids 
our imitating. If we have learned nothing 
else from the Helpe to Discourse, we have 
learned of the Country Squire whose por- 
trait Shakespeare drew in Mr. Shallow; how 
tickled he was with a little feeble pedantry, 
how submissive he was to authority, and how 
—provided they were spiced with sounding 
words or a learned reference—no lies were 
too big, and no superstitions too gross to be 
eagerly swallowed by him. Dr. Johnson is 
reported to have said thata second marriage 
was a “triumph of hope over experience.” 
After reading the ** Helpe to Discourse,” we 
may slightly alter the Doctor’s words, and 
say that modern science is the triumph of 
experience Over imagination. 


1 As You Like It, Act II., Scene VII. 
¥. G. Kelly. 
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THE BELLEVILLE CLAIM. 


I. 


Man Srreet lay broiling under the noon- 
sun, and the lazy life of the town scarcely 
showed itself. It was the first hot day of the 
season. May was going out in lurid magnifi- 
cence, and June was coming in witha burst of 
fiery splendor to mark the silent change 
from spring to summer. ‘The combination of 
the heat and the dinner hour had driven all 
signs of movement from the street. The very 
buildings seemed to nod and waver as one 
looked down their line, as though they were 
overcome by the drowsy languor of the day 
and were about to fall asleep. The solitary 
horse that was tied in front of the post-office 
was in the deepest dejection, and held his 
head down as far as it would go; occasion- 
ally rousing to dislodge some persistent flies, 
when he would shake himself until the some- 
what dilapidated buggy behind him rattled 
as in vigorous protest against his violence. 

Looking down the wavering line of the 
street, the buildings that quivered in the 
glare of sunshine illustrated the sad pioneer 
idea of American architecture. Their mel- 
ancholy square fronts faced the street in un- 
compromising denial of the peaked roofs 
behind them. Scarce half a dozen had 
reached the aristocratic elevation of two 
stories, and the one brick building—allotted 
to the majesty of the government post-office 
service—was as much of a monarch as could 
be allowed in a free country. 

Off from Main street there were a few 
straggling houses that were to be reached by 
a labor-saving system of “short-cuts.” In 
truth, the real estate agent’s maps were en- 
tirely at variance with the practice of the 
town on this point; for on those gorgeous 
sheets the place was laid out in the most ap- 
proved California-American fashion. ‘The 


streets were at right angles to each other, 

and the names of the Presidents lent grand- 

cur to those running in one direction, while 
Vor. HI.—-37. 


Arabic numerals gave convenience to those 
in the other—which arrangement, at once 
practical and thoroughly American, natur- 
ally marks off the business and residence 
streets by the evident fitness of their names; 
though, to tell the truth, the plan has not 
succeeded as well as it ought. 

Outside the town, the level country 
stretched to the north and west, though a 
new comer would have had to take this on 
faith, for the smoky summer haze shut out 
the distant view. To the east the Sierras 
loomed up, so near that their huge bulk was 
hidden by their own foot-hills. The country 
broiled and baked in the hot sun, and the 
wavering air played fantastic tricks with the 
valley oaks, that here and there were dotted 
over the plain. It might have puzzled a 
foreigner to understand why the founders of 
the town had chosen the only spot in sight 
that was bare of trees. But such question- 
ing never entered the head of the American 
settler, for he knew that the first step toward 
laying out a town is to clear off all the “‘tim- 
ber.” 

As the hour wore on there was a great 
clattering of plates in the one-story wooden 
oven that bore the sign, “‘ Restaurant,” in 
staring capitals. ‘There was a melancholy 
droop to the awning as if it apologized for 
the entertainment within, but the square 
front of the building behind it looked more 
uncompromisingly fierce, as though it would 
admit no argument about the bill, and the 
two together were very typical of the part- 
ners who carried on the business. 

In a few moments the door opened, and 
a stout man in a light gray suit came out, 
and looked up and down the street in a dis- 
satisfied manner. Then a thin man witha 
dyspeptic look came out, looking more dis- 
satisfied still. Andina moment more, amid 
a great creaking and pounding of chair-legs 
on the wooden floor, the restaurant was emp- 
tied. The crowd scattered up and down 
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and across the street to carry on a pretense 
of business, and the dissatisfied stout man 
and the dyspeptic thin man were left stand- 
ing alone under the awning. 

‘Tt’s rather hot,” suggested the thin man, 
in a high, querulous voice, putting up his 
toothpick, and smoothing down a black im- 
perial that lengthened a naturally long face. 

** Lord bless you, yes,” said the stout ran 
in arich, hearty voice, turning around, and 
taking off his hat to mop his forehead witha 
flaming handkerchief. ‘That’s just what I 
was saying this morning. But, you know, 
hot weather comes natural to this country. 


I’ve lived around here nigh on twenty year 


now, an’ / never saw a summer when we 
didn’t have a spell o’ hot weather.” And 
his round, ruddy face—clean shaven but for 
a light mustache—shone contentedly. 

‘*T suppose,” sighed the thin man in his 
dyspeptic voice, “that we'll have two days 
more of it. California weather goes by 
threes.” 

“Ves, that’s it,” nodded the stout man. 
‘*That’s the natural workin’ out o’ the Rule 
0’ Three. I ain’t had much book-learnin’, 
but I know ¢Aa¢ much. But, Lord, it’s nat- 
ural, so why not put up with it?” 

The dyspeptic man, not seeing any way to 
get around this argument, abandoned the 
weather topic, and after a short pause, in- 
quired: 

“ How are you coming out with the Mex- 
icans? Doc Peters says you are in trouble 
with them about your land.” 

“ Ye-es,” replied the stout man, his hearty 
voice making the one syllable as long as ten, 
“Tam. ‘They don’t liketo give up the land, 
you see; but, Lord bless you, ‘Aa?’s only 
natural. I wouldn’t want to give up if I 
was in their boots. ‘They're there yet. I 
ain’t tried to get them off, but when I do, 
they're goin’ to go. It’s a damned sharp 
Greaser that is goin’ to get away with Dirk 
Hasbrouck.” And the veritable Dirk Has- 
brouck, in the person of the stout man, 
laughed a hearty laugh, and, having again 
mopped the moisture from his forehead, re- 
peated his last remark, as though the sound 
of it pleased him mightily, and added, “You 
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haven’t seen the one you thought could do 
it, have you, Skinner ?” 

Skinner made some unfavorable comment 
on the Mexican race in reply,and Hasbrouck, 
bidding him good day, started toward the 
post-office. 

“Skinner may be a mighty good lawyer,” 
he muttered to himself, ‘but he ain’t got the 
voice for Californy”—and he struck himself 
a sounding blow across his broad chest, and 
threw back his shoulders in involuntary com- 
parison of himself with the lawyer. As he 
swung himself grandly along, busy with his 
own thoughts, he was suddenly hailed with, 

“Hold up a minute, Dirk, I’ve got a bit 
of news for you.” 

The speaker was standing in his shirt- 
sleeves in the door of a low frame building 
that bore across its front the staring legend 
“San Francisco Beer,” and under it the mod- 
est price mark, “10 cts.” He was a short, 
thick-set man, with a dark face that was very 
prominent in the cheek bones, with a deep 
line down his face on each side of his mouth, 
giving one altogether the idea that he had 
never gotten over an early disappointment in 
love. 

“Thank you, Doc,” said Hasbrouck with 
a genial smile, ‘‘I don’t care if I do,” and 
he followed the dark man into the saloon. 
“Well now, what’s your news? Do you 
want to tell me it’s hot, and there’s nothing 
like lager for a hot day; or have you got 
some new cure for the staggers?” 

It should here be explained that Doc Pe- 
ters, who did a thriving trade in the liquor 
way, owed his title not to chance, nor even 
to attendance on diseased humanity, but to 
his skill in curing the ills of that vastly more 
valuable animal, the horse. 

“No, I ain’t found any yet,” said Doc 
Peters, pushing a foaming tumbler across 
the bar. ‘ But I’ve heard something else 
that you might like to know. Nixon has 
bought old Belleville’s claim.” 

“Sho !” said Hasbrouck, setting down the 
empty glass and wiping the drops of foam 
from his moustache. ‘‘I didn’t know Nixon 
had any money to throw away.” 

“*T don’t think he means to throw it away. 
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You’ve got a harder man to deal with than 
old Belleville was.” 

“Oh, Lord bless you, he might be a hun- 
dred times as hard as old Belleville, an’ I 
could manage him with my little finger. 
Sho! Ae warn’t nothin’,” and he brushed away 
an imaginary gnat. 

With a few words on the weather as others 
strolled in, Dirk Hasbrouck took his way to 
the post office, cracked a few jokes with the 
crowd, and having untied the dejected horse, 
clambered into the dilapidated buggy and 
drove away. | 

“Who's that?” asked a stranger. 

“That!” replied a bystander, in a tone of 
mingled scorn and pity for such ignorance, 
‘‘Why that is Dirk Hasbrouck, the richest 
man in the county.” 

“The rig he drives don’t look it.” 

‘The bystander shrugged his shoulders, and 
his only reply was, ‘* He’s rich enough to 
afford it”—-which involves an economical 
principle of great profundity that may be 
worked out by the reader. 

While Dirk Hasbrouck was taking his 
warm and dusty way out of town, the dys- 
peptic man had unlocked the office that bore 
on the door the modest sign, * Calvin Skin- 
ner, Atty at Law,” and was seated at his 
desk, looking very legal, with a calf-bound 
volume lying before him. He looked out 
of the door at the hot, dusty street, and then 
across at the desk of the real estate and in- 
surance agent, notary public, searcher of 
records, etc., etc., who, as a host in himself, 
occupied one half of the room. ‘The bare 
floor and the unwashed windows with green 
cloth tacked over them, and the case of law- 
books frowning with legal severity on the 
maps and colored lithographs that were com- 
mitting unblushing perjury on the real es- 
tate and insurance agent’s wall, were not very 
enlivening to a man of naturally low tem- 
perament. But his course of thought was 
suddenly checked by the entrance of a man 
who seemed to have come on business. 

“Mr. Skinner? inquired the man. 

Calvin Skinner bowed, and looked at him 
in a very low-spirited manner. He had a 
pleasant square face, and his head with its 
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shock of reddish yellow hair was set firmly 
on a pair of broad shoulders. He was a lit- 
tle over the medium height, and his strength 
of muscle could be seen as he stood there in 
his shirt sleeves. And in spite of his pleas- 
ant face, there was a firmness about his 
mouth and his square chin that showed a 
man of strong will. His dress was rough 
and strong, and certain splinters and shav- 
ings clinging thereto and a certain faint odor 
of wood would lead one to the guess that he 
was a carpenter. 

“Can I do anything for you?” asked the 
lawyer, after a moment’s hesitation. 

‘“You can, sir,” answered the man. Huis 
voice was low-pitched, though strong, and as 
much in contrast to the high, thin tones of 
Calvin Skinner as Dirk Hasbrouck’s -had 
been. ‘My name is Nixon—Amos Nixon.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Nixon. _ Sit 
down.” And the lawyer gave his visitor a 
faint and rather clammy hand-shake. 

‘* Much obleeged, sir,” said the carpenter, 
taking the proffered chair. “I have come 
to see you about the Belleville Claim. I 
have an interest in it. In fact, not to beat 
about the bush, I’ve bought it. Have you 
heard of it ?” 

‘‘N-no,” said the lawyer, doubtfully, as 
wishing to imply that he had heard of it, but 
in his press of cases it had slipped his mind. 

“It covers part of the Morenos grant that 
is now in dispute,” replied the mechanic. 
He spoke slowly, hammering out his sen- 
tences much as he hammered out other work. 

“Ves?” said the lawyer, with the rising in- 
flection, and looking very much as though 
he had never heard of the Morefios grant. 
“I don’t remember the details of that case.” 

‘Well, then, I had best begin from the be- 
ginning,” said Nixon, slowly ‘You haven't 
been here long enough to get the rights 
of all the cases round here. Well, this is 
the way of it: In early days, as I understand 
it—I’ve been here on’y two years myself— 
there was an old Spaniard around here by 
the name of José Morejfios. It used to be 
said that he owned all the land he could ride 
over ina day. Land warn’t of account in 
those days, for everybody was after gold, you 
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understand ; so nobody paid partic’lar atten- 
to how much Morefios did own. About 
twelve year ago—yes, near on thirteen, for 
it was in ’59—the grant got into Dirk Has- 
brouck’s hands, and under it he claimed 
three square leagues of land. Nobody would 
’a’ thought anything of this, for it was sup- 
posed that Morelos owned more’n that, and 
- he’d have got the land all right, if it hadn’t 
been for some Mexicans that were living on 
some of the land he claimed. ‘They madea 
big rumpus, and found an old man who had 
witnessed the grant, or said he. had, and he 
swore that it was given for /wo leagues. 
When they went to look up the original 
grant, it couldn’t be found. But after a 
while it turned up, and then it was in the 
dockiment ‘/ves,’ which is Spanish for three 
leagues.” 

“Substitution of documents?” inquired 
the lawyer, raising his brows. | 

“No, sir, I think not. The dockiment 
was all right, but on lookin’ closer, it seemed 
as though a word had been scratched out 
under the /res. 3 

‘All this that I’ve told you,” Nixon con- 
* tinued, “didn’t happen all at once, and it 
was ’66 or ’67 before it got along as far as I 
have with the story ; and in the last five years 
it hasn’t got much further, for it’s been drag- 
ging along somewhere in the courts.” 

“IT don’t see where the Belleville Claim 
comes in, if that’s all of it,” objected the 
lawyer. 

**] was just comin’ to that, sir,” said Nix- 
on, slowly. ‘‘I like to finish one job before 
I take another. Well, there was an old fellow 
around by the name of Belleville, and he 
was a good deal sharper than folks gave him 
credit for being. When some fellows want- 
ed to squat on the third league, they found 
that he had, in one way and another, got a 
claim on nearly all of it. They were all 
madder ’n blazes, an’ were goin’ to squat 
anyway—not but what there was plenty of 
other land around here then that they could 
have, but this was in dispute, you see, so 
the squatters flocked to it. But old Belle- 
ville showed he had the grit, for he took a 
double-barrelled shotgun and made it such 
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hot times for them that they were glad to 
clear out. Since that he’s killed two men 
and kept the land clear of squatters. You 
know what sort of a man Hasbrouck is— 
takes everything good-humoredly. He drove 
the Mexicans off, but he hasn’t bothered 
Belleville. He says the old man is better 
than the sheriff, so he don’t have to worry 
about squatters at all; and he seems to take 
the old man’s claim asa joke. The Mexi- 
cans or some of their crowd came back last 
week, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if they had more 
trouble out there.” 

“And you have bought Belleville out. 
Now, what do you propose to do?” 

“I mean to keep the place,” answered 
Nixon, after he had paused to hammer out 
a sentence to his liking. ‘And I want it 
legally settled.” The square chin and the 
firm mouth looked squarer and firmer than 
ever, but he placed the tips of the fingers of 
oné hand upon those of the other, and press- 
edthem nervously. ‘I’ve gota little money,” 
he continued slowly, ‘‘and I'll spend that on 
the case. If that ain’t enough, I’ll hold the 
claim as Belleville did.” He had been 
looking at his nervously working hands, but 
now glanced up for his answer. 

“T’ll take your case,” replied the lawyer, 
smoothing out his thin, querulous voice as 
well as he could. ‘I'll look up the points 
and advise with you further in a few days. 
Are you going out there to live ?” he asked, 
as Nixon rose. | 

“Well, I reckon I'll begin to build out 
there in about a month. I’ve got some jobs 
to finish around town first. Belleville holds 
the place till then.” 

The carpenter went out once more into 
the hot, scorched streets, and the lawyer 
heard his footsteps mingle with those of a 
casual passer-by as he set himself to look 
up the authorities on Mexican grants. 

The hot, dusty day wore on. The work- 
men worked and the traders traded in spite 
of heat and dust. Doc Peters and his broth- 
ers and rivals in the liquor refreshment trade 
—of whom there were twenty-seven by actual 
count—did an amazing business. ‘Thirsty 
citizens walking along the street were fain to 
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step in at each of the twenty-seven. At last 
the shadows of the short buildings grew very 
long, and the sun set. As its last rays dis- 
appeared from the plain and were only seen 
glowing on the mountain peaks, the town 
seemed to heave a sigh of relief. The full 
tide of life was soon flowing along the street, 
which took on a far busier appearance than 
at any time in the day. By ones, by twos, 
and then by dozens the lights appeared in 
the windows, and the business and pleasure 
of the town was soon in full blast. 

At Doc Peters’s there was a scene of mot- 
ley life that would have been a study fora 
painter or a novelist. The town was on the 
border-land between two industries, with 
mines in the hills and ranches in the valley, 
and the men of each touched elbows in Doc 
Peters’s saloon. ‘There were miners in red 
shirts and drovers in blue shirts; there were 
teamsters in jumpers and lumbermen in 
jerseys, and there were men of the town 
gaudily conscious that their shirts had once 
been “ biled.” There was a crowd around the 
bar, where Doc and an assistant were filling 
the complicated orders for a hundred styles 
of drinks. Groups were gathered around the 
half dozen tables, where cards and dice 
emptied the pockets of the miners and drov- 
ers and teamsters and lumbermen with the 
impartiality of fate. The lamps, sending 
forth a vile odor, which was scarcely conceal- 
ed by the cloud of tobacco smoke that filled 
the room, cast a sickly light over the wild 
scene. ‘The faces of winners and losers were 
fixed in expression, and there was a wolfish 
eagerness about their eyes—the gambler’s 
mark—that grew upon them as they watched 
the game with feverish interest. 

“Did you hear that, Slick Williams?” 
asked ared-shirted miner, addressing a slight- 
built man dressed in a gray jumper, with his 
overalls tucked into his high cowhide boots, 
who was leaning against a corner of the bar. 

What?” 

‘*Nixon’s bought the Belleville Claim. 

“Who's Nixon?” 

The miner paused with a troubled expres- 
sion, and turned over the leaves of his mem- 
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**To’no’,” was the final result. 

‘*Nixon’s a carpenter,” said a bystander. 
“‘Good enough man, I guess, but he ain’t 
got the sand.” 

“ He'll need all the sand he can raise to 
stand against Dirk Hasbrouck,” said the red- 
shirted miner. 

“You can bet your life on that,” said the 
man who had been called Slick Williams. 
‘irk Hasbrouck ain’t the man to stop at 
blowing his head off if it comes handy.” 

‘‘ Dirk’s got too high-toned for that,” re- 
turned the miner. ‘“ He’s rich enough to 
hire his dirty work done.” 

‘*He’s been in dirtier work than that, by 
God,” said Williams energetically. — 

‘Dirk deals on the square,” said Doc Pe- 
ters decidedly. ‘‘ Hasn’t he let Belleville 
hold the place this long because the whole 
thing is in the courts?” 

Humph! Dirk Hasbrouck deals on the 
square, does he?” replied Slick Williams sar- 
castically. ‘“‘I can remember the time when 
lirk came to this place without a dollar. Do 
you s’pose he’s cleared three millions on the 
square in the last fifteen year? You ain’t 
so green as that, Doc Peters!” 

The crowd had gathered around Slick 
Williams, interested in hearing anything 
against arich man. Doc Peters made no 
reply, and after waiting a moment, Williams 
continued : 

‘‘How did Dirk Hasbrouck get hold of 
the Morenos grant if it wasn’t by gambling? 
Old Moreiios was near-sighted, and lost his — 
last cent—or pretty near it. How did he 
get hold of the Columbiad mine? Maybe 
you think the Rice boys died of small-pox 
and left it to Dirk in their will? How did 
he get the Smithson ranch? Maybe you'll 
say he didn’t play Smithson for it in this 
very room, when the old man was drunk as 
a fiddler?” 

The bar-keeper glanced up quickly at this ; 
his dark face flushed. 

“Tt was all on the square,” he said. 
‘Smithson was wild to play. He wasn’t any 
drunker than you are, but he didn’t know 
any more about playing than a baby. You 
wouldn't have to stack cards on Aim!” And 
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having done battle for the credit of his es- 
tablishment, he was again silent. 

‘I reckon Nixon’ll hev to keep his eye- 
winkers open,” said the red-shirted miner 
shaking his head over the prospect. 

‘Nixon ain’t no fool,” piped a high, qua- 
vering voice. Everybody at once turned to 
the speaker. 

“Hullo, Belleville! Can ye leave yer place 
to take keer of itself these dark nights? [ll 
bet four bits that ef Dirk Hasbrouck knew 
ye was from home, ye’d find yer traps out in 
the road when ye got back.” 

The old man who had thus attracted the 
notice of the crowd was leaning with both 
hands on a shotgun, and the veins in his 
wrinkled and almost purple hands showed 
with fearful distinctness. His gray beard 
was long and matted, and his slouch hat, 
pushed back from his forehead, covered his 
unkempt hair. He was not above the me- 


dium height, for age had brought a stoop to 


his shoulders. His broad, wrinkled face 
was bronzed with exposure to all weathers, 
and on his left cheek was a patch of purple 
skin, as if it had been burnt with nitrate of 
silver. He looked at his questioner a mo- 
ment, and then replied in aes high, trembling 
voice: 

**Mebbe, mebbe so. 
his own house, though.” 

“Heard you've sold out.” 

“T hev,” replied the old man, never chang- 
ing his position. 

“Are ye goin’ to move?” 

“IT dono,” said the old man, half reflect- 
ively. ‘‘I guess not.” He moved forward 
to the bar, and ordered a glass of spirits, and 
the attention that had been for a moment 
attracted to his strange wild figure subsided. 

“Well, Belleville, I s’pose as you’ve made 
your fortune, you'll put up at the best hotel, 
now,” said Peters, jocosely. 

““Mebbe, mebbe so,” said the old man, 
when he had swallowed his liquor. “Theer’s 


It would be wus for 


heaps 0’ fools live at hotels, an’ I dono what. 


I'll come to yet.” And he laughed a short, 
dry laugh in his quavering tones. 

‘“‘Here’s the man,” cried Slick W in 
his easy way, “that can give us an opinion 
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of Dirk Hasbrouck. He knows him from 
top to bottom, from front door to back door, 
from cellar to garret. Don’t you, Belle- 


“ville?” 


‘Ay, ay,” muttered the old man, turning 
to Williams, and taking his position before 
him, leaning again with both hands on his 
gun. ‘The eyes were as bright as youth, and 
they looked steadily at his questioner. And 
then raising his voice, Belleville continued, 
* An’ I know others, too, Slick.” 

Williams began to look uncomfortable. 

“T’ve known Dirk Hasbrouck nigh on fif- 
teen year,” Belleville went on in his quaver- 
ing voice, ‘an’ I ha’n’t nothin’ agin him. 
Dirk’s mostways agreeable. I ain’t had no 
words with him.” 

“T thought,” said Williams 
‘*that you’d quarreled.” 

“T ain’t had no words with him,” repeated 
the old man. ‘‘He’s mostways agreeable. 
There’s some that ain’t.” 

Williams looked more uncomfortable still, 
and seeing no way of escape, changed the 
subject. 

“When is Dixon going to take your place?” 

dono.” 

“Can he hold it ?” 

“He ain’t no fool, I told ye. 
Dixon, neither; he’s Nixon.” 

“T hearn,” struck in a bystander—under 
cover of which Williams escaped—‘“ that 
theer’s trooble ahead oot theer. ‘Thim dom 
Mexicans is back agen.” 

‘“Theer’s allus trouble enuff,” replied Belle- 
ville, “‘an’ Dirk Hasbrouck ’Il hev his han’s 
full ef he wants to hold thet land.” 

“Humph!” said Doc Peters decidedly. 
‘Dirk Hasbrouck could turn off the whole 
crowd to-morrow, if he wasn’t too tender- 
hearted. But if you hear me, he'll spend 
every cent he’s got before he’ll let the land 


go.” 

Belleville turned to the speaker, and fixed 
a look upon him. 

“So,” he muttered, “Dirk Hasbrouck’s 
tender-hearted, tender hearted. An’ he'll 
turn us off, will he? Hark ye a moment, 
Doc Peters. Ye speak fer a rich man, an’ 
I’m onya pore one. But pore as I am, 


uneasily, 


He ain't 
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he’ll never git thet land while theer’s a drop 
o’ blood in this arm, an’ a charge o’ shot in 
this gun.” ‘The old man straightened him- 
self up and his eyes flashed. 
it,” he continued, “fer many a year, an’ I 
kin hold it yet.” 

The figure that for a moment had some- 
thing of grandeur in it shrunk again, and 
was only “told man Belleville.” After glanc- 
ing at the tables, he turned and went out. 


Il. 


A long road stretches its dusty length be- 
fore us, and is lost over yonder rise of ground. 
lyeep ruts mark the line of heavy wheels 
that have passed over it, grinding rock and 
earth into an impalpable red powder, that 
lazily follows the wake of the passing wagon 
and covers the traveler like a shirt of Nessus. 
The foothills loom up beyond the level 
stretch of country, scarce two miles away, 
and through the breaks in their massive front 
the white caps of the Sierra flash and glitter. 
Here, near the road, is a rude cabin, and 
near it, to the left, a neat dwelling-house 
just built. ‘wo miles away, to the right and 
near the line of the hills, a large white house 
with green blinds pleasantly peeps out from 
behind a clump of valley oaks, complacent- 
ly surveying the land round about with an 
air of ownership. Where are we? Where, 
indeed, but in front of the disputed league 


~ of the Morefos grant—in front of the land 


covered by the Belleville claim. That rude 
hut is the fortress that the old man with his 
unconquerable spirit has held against rich 
and poor alike. ‘That neat frame dwelling 
is the sign manual of the new proprietor, 
Amos Nixon, late carpenter; and yonder 
big house is the home of Dirk Hasbrouck. 
Amos Nixon himself stands in front of his 
house, talking to his wife who leans in the 
doorway, and a little girl five or six years old 
is playing around. 

“Ves, Mary,” he says, “the old man came 
back again last night. He can’t keep away 
from the place. He'll be here off and on 
till he dies.” 

“I feel so sorry for him,” replied his wife. 
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“He don’t seem to be quite right in his 
head.” 

‘“‘He’s failin’ fast. His soul was in the 
place, an’ they both went together.” | 
“Poor old fellow. He won’t last long.” 

‘*He thinks he will. He talks of goin’ off 
prospectin’ and of settlin’ in a new country 
as though he was on’y twenty instead o’ sev- 
enty. He was sayin’ on’y last week that he 
wasn’t fit for anything but a trapper ora 
prospector, for he never felt comfortable 
without a gun in his hand, an’ guns are goin 
out o’ fashion round here. ‘There’s too 
many Yankees comin’ in,” he says, ‘an’ they 
crowd out the old settlers like me. Tm 
a-goin’ to a new country.’” 

“Tid you go to see him this morning?” 
asked Mrs. Nixon, anxiously. ‘Perhaps we 
could do something for him.” 

‘‘Yes,” replied her husband, in his slow, 
steady manner. ‘‘He was putterin’ round 
with his breakfast. His eyes are bloodshot, 
an’ I guess he’s been drinkin’ heavy. He 
wouldn’t let me do anything for him. He 
told me a bit of news, though. Dirk Has- 
brouck got back from ’Frisco last night.” 

“Dirk Hasbrouck! Why, he’s been gone 
so long I’ve most forgotten his name. It’s 
most three months, ain’t it?” | 

‘“Tt’s more ’n that. He went the middle 
of June, an’ this is the 3rd of October. But 
there he comes now,” said Amos Nixon, 
pointing up the road. 

There, indeed, was the dejected horse 
drawing after him the dilapidated buggy, 
and in the buggy was the millionaire. Mrs. 
Nixon beat a hasty retreat, but her husband 
stood his ground. 

‘*Mornin’, mornin’, neighbor,” cried Has- 
brouck in his hearty, cheery voice, pulling 
up the dejected horse. ‘“‘Whoa, there! 
Look as though you’d come to stay. You 
ain’t sold your town house, have you? It'll 
come handy in about a month.” 

Nixon walked out to the gate with his 
hands in his pockets, and his chin looked 
remarkably square. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hasbrouck,” he said 
slowly. ‘“‘ You're right, sir. I Aave come to 
stay, an’ I mean to do it.” 
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cheerily, “they all say that. Belleville’s the 
on’y one that’s stayed on my land, though; 
an’ he’s better’n a watch-dog. Lord! Nixon, 
it would ’a’ done your heart good to see the 
way he used to warm them squatters. Oh, 
by the bye, if you want to see some Mexicans 
travel, you come down to the other end o’ 
the lot to-morrow.” And he pointed to a 
group of red-tiled adobes some two miles 
away. 

‘‘T don’t care about seein’ it,” said Nixon. 

“Sho! you needn’t be squeamish,” said 
Dirk Hasbrouck compassionately. “ You 
might git pints agin next month. I guess 
we'll make the fur fly. They ain’t on the 
go, an’ they'll need a little persuadin’. But 
Lord! they ain’t to blame for that—its on’y 
natural,” 

“See here, Mr. Hasbrouck,” said Nixon in 
his slow voice, hammering out his sentences, 
and looking frankly in Hasbrouck’s face. 
‘“* We two are at odds about this piece o’ land. 
I think I’ve got a fair and square claim to it. 
Like enough, you think you’ve got the same. 
Now, we’ve appealed this thing to the law, 
an’ I want to let the law decide without any 
bloodshed.” 

Dirk Hasbrouck laughed a hearty, cheery 
laugh, and leaned back in his seat. 

“Tord bless you, Nixon, you ain’t got 
your eye-teeth cut yet, have you? Yes, we’ve 
appealed to the law; now, when’s the law 
goin’ to decide? The case is in the United 
States District Court now. How long is it 
goin’ tostaythere? Mebbe you'll get a judg- 
ment next month, an’ mebbe you won't. 
Most likely you won't. But s’pose you get 
a judgment agin me to-morrow; then I ap- 
peal to the S’preme Court. The S’preme 
Court has got cases on the docket for four 
years ahead. ‘That’s law, my boy.” 

- The millionaire laughed again in his hearty 
way, and as Nixon was still a picture of stub- 
bornness he continued: | 

“Now, you see law is a long business, an’ 
law costs money. You ain’t rich enough to 
afford such luxuries, Nixon. You ought to 
know something about it a’ready. There’s 
a big stack of caveats, an’ supenoys, an’ ha- 
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bez-carcases, an’ hocus-pocuses up at the 
house now, that Skinner has been sending 
along for the last three months. But they 
don’t worry me. Lord! I’m used to ’em. 
They roll off me like so much water off a 
duck.” 

‘* Well,” said Nixon slowly and obstinately, 
*‘you don’t come to the point. Are you 
going to leave it to the law or not?” 

“Sho! you ain’t a-goin’ to take my joke 
to heart, are you? Bless your soul, I ain’t 
a goin to treat you like you was a Greaser. 
You can come an’ see /Aem trot for the fun 
o’ the thing. But you're a white man, an’ 
you'll be put out by the sheriff. That’s 
square, ain’t it?” 

Nixon admitted that it was, but the par- 
ticular shape did not seem to have any effect 


_ on his determined look. 


“‘T mean to hold the place,” he added. 

“Sho! Nixon, if I was to let you have it 
you couldn’t hold it agin the squatters. You 
ain't Belleville. You ain’t been in the coun- 
try long enough to get your eye-teeth cut.” 

Nixon muttered his doubts about the need 
of eye-teeth in this particular case, and Dirk 
Hasbrouck gave another hearty laugh. 

“It’s coin that talks in this country, my 
boy,” he said, slapping his pocket, “so I 
reckon myself a pretty good speaker. But 
I must be getting along into town. Get up 
there! You wont forget to come down an’ 
see the Greasers’ house warmin’ to-morrow? 
Get up! ‘Two o'clock, sharp. Bye-bye.” 
Thus dividing his talk between the dejected 
horse and the uncompromising Nixon, he 
chirruped his way down the long road, and 
was soon lost in a cloud of red dust that 
slowly traveled along and finally disappeared 
over the rise of ground. 

Nixon stood at the gate for some minutes, 
his eyes following the retreating dust-cloud 
that Dirk Hasbrouck, like a modern Olym-- 
pian god, had disappeared in. His main 
feeling was anger. 

“He needn't ’a said anything,” muttered 
he, “‘about his money an’ my empty pockets. 
I could knock bis head off for his impidence, 
if he a rich man, an’ I ain’t. By the Lord 


Harry, I'll hold the place against him an’ 
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all the sheriffs he can buy up in the county. 
If I ain’t Belleville, I'll make somebody sor- 
ry I ain’t.” 

His habitual self-control got the mas- 
tery over his anger in a moment, and he 
turned back to work at the odd jobs about 
the house, and to amuse himself as he had 
done for many a day, by planning what he 
would do with the place next year. As he 
walked around the house to his workshop, 
Belleville came out of his cabin and stood 
before him, leaning forward on his shot-gun 
as though he could not bear to part with it 
for an instant. 

“ He’s failin’ fast,” thought Nixon, as he 
looked on the figure, bent more than ever. 
The matted gray beard had turned grayer 
within the last few months, and spread over 
his breast. The iron-gray locks still held 
fast to some streaks of their youthful color, 
and fell over his broad shoulders. But there 
was a yellow pallor over his face, and the 
purple mark showed out stronger than ever. 

“Ve bin a talkin’ with Dirk Hasbrouck?” 
he said slowly and with difficulty. 

“Yes.” 

“Ve ain’t a goin’ t’ give it up, be ye?” he 
asked anxiously. 

‘*Not while I’m alive,” answered Nixon, 
the determined expression coming back to 
his face. 

‘‘Thet’s right, thet’s right,” mumbled the 
old man, and his hands, that showed the blue 
veins standing out in bold relief on them, 
clutched the gun with a firmer hold. “ Nev - 
er give up.” Then he laughed a low, strange 
laugh as though the words pleased him. “I’m 
a-goin’ off,” he said after a long silence. “I’m 
goin’ prospectin’ over in Nevaddy.”’ 

‘“When ?” asked Nixon, thinking as he 
looked at him that he would never get there. 

‘I dono,” replied the old man absently ; 
“it’s late fer thish year, but I guess I'll go 
pooty soon, so’s to be on the ground. Dirk 
said somethin’ about firin’ them Greasers to- 
morrer, didn’t he ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Nixon, smiling grimly at the 
recollection. ‘ He said they were going’ to 
travel at two o’clock.” 

‘* Jesso. I guess stay over to the show. 
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I ain’t got much packin’ to do. Ill go next 
day.” ‘The old man slung his gun over his 
shoulder, and started toward the hills. “I'll 
jess drop in an’ tell the Greasers ter look out 
fer visiters to-morrer, and I'll fetch ye ina 
mess o’ quail, ef ye like.” 

Nixon watched the shambling figure walk- 
ing slowly toward the hills, and then went 
about his work with the thought that the old 
man’s days were numbered. 


The sun dipped over toward the west, got 
very confused and red in the face with the 
smoke of the valley, and finally in high dudg- 
eon disappeared altogether. The landscape 
gradually lost its colors in a deepening shade 
of blue. The trees scattered here and there 
were so many darker patches on a dark 
ground. The few mountain peaks to be seen 
above and beyond their foothills glowed 
like immense beacon-fires after night was 
over the valley, and finally sank below the 
surface of the dark sea, whose rising waves 
had covered all below them. The long, 
dusty road seemed to end in mystery, and 
the two deep ruts smoothed themselves out 
till they were seen no more. 

A rising wind swept down in fitful gusts 
from the mountains, and sighed mournfully 
through the oaks as though they were great 
Aolian harps; and the branches of the tree 
that reached over Amos Nixon’s house 
seemed, with the rising and falling gusts, to 
be crooning a wild melody, such as the 
sibyls of old might have sung; but there 
were none to know or heed its tale of coming 
good or ill. 

Amos Nixon had watched the gathering 
darkness, making the most of the short Cal- 
ifornia twilight from his chair on the porch, 
where he contentedly smoked his pipe, at 
peace with himself and wishing that he might 
be with the world. As it became darker and 
the stars twinkled out in brightness, the pipe 
glowed-and twinkled in rivalry as he drew in 
the puffs of smoke. The rising wind was 
sending the leaves eddying and swirling 
around him as he rose to go in. His wife 
was standing at the door, holding the little 
girl by the hand. 
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**Come in, Amos,” she said in a low, fright- 
ened voice. “I am afraid to-night.” — 

' “Why, Mary,” he said cheerily, “‘ you’re 
getting nervous. ‘There’s nothing to harm 
us here.” 

“T never felt so before,” she said, as he put 
his arm around her and walked into the 
house. ‘ But the wind moans so strangely 
to-night, as it goes through the branches over 
us. Sometimes it sounds as though it was 
an organ in some great church, and I was 
listening to it playing for some one that was 
dead. And then it seems as if it were little 
Minnie crying for me, but she is by my side. 
And then,” she hesitated a moment, and then 
went on shyly, “then sometimes it sounds as 
though it were the baby that died. You don’t 
think me foolish, Amos?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“Why, no, Mary, of course not. You're 
only nervous. The moving out here has 
been too much for you, and the place is 
strange. You'll get used to it in time.” 

“ ] never felt so before,” she said, speak- 
ing lowas though she were afraid of disturb- 
ing some one, and turning the light up as 
they sat down. ‘‘And we have been here 
over a week now.” 

Nixon took the little girl on his lap, while 
his wife busied herself with sewing. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Nixon in a terrified 
voice. ‘‘What’s that!” 

**Only the wind,” replied her husband. 

there was something beside the 
wind,” she said. ‘I heard a step outside.” 

Nixon started up, and went to the door. 
He could hear no sound but the rustling 
leaves as they were blown about by the wind. 
He walked around the house, but found 
nothing but the door of his workshop swing- 
ing to and fro. He shut and fastened it, 
thinking as he did so that he had done the 
same thing once before that night. 

As he came back into the house he re- 
ported the result of his investigation, and 
quieted his wife with the idea that she had 
heard only the swinging door and had im- 
-agined it a footstep. 

“IT am getting nervous, I’m sure,” she 
said. ‘I never was so before, and I must 
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get over it if we’ve to live out here. Come 
Minnie, it’s ’most nine o’clock, and way past 
your bed-time. Kiss papa, and come with 
me.” She rose and took the child into the 
bedroom. 

When his wife had gone out, Nixon began 
to feel some of that same nervousngss that 
she had shown. ‘There was a sae in 
of coming ill that had settled over hig hearty 
spirit. He listened intently for sounds, but 
even the moaning of the wind had stopped. 
He got up and went to the windows that 
faced on the road. The darkness outside 
was in such contrast to the lighted room that 
he could make out nothing, as he shaded 
the lamp with his hand, but a star or two 
twinkling in the sky; and watching and lis- 
tening thus, first at one Widow and then , 
at the other, he got intga very tremble of 
nervousness. 

“Pooh!” he said, as he realized what he 
was doing, “I’m getting nervous as a woman,” 
and he went back to his chair by the table. 
He took up a paper and drew the light 
nearer to him, resolved to steady his mind 
by reading. 

Suddenly, as he did so, a shot rang out in 
the stillness. His heart gave a great leap, 
and he dropped the paper and sat still a mo- 
ment. There was no sound that he could 
hear but the loud beating of his own pulse. 
Recovering himself in a moment, he sprang 
to the door and opened it. He listened in- 
tently, but there was absolute stillness out- 
side. The wind had died down till nota 
leaf stirred. The silence would have been 
terrifying, if he had not heard within the 
house the mother and child prattling togeth- 
er. He stood there some minutes undecid- 
ed what to do. ‘The silence, the twinkling 
stars, the feeling of danger, the dark void 
that gradually took shape as his eyes became 
accustomed to it, awed him, yet restored his 
self- possession. 

He began to reason on the occurrence that 
seemed now to have been a freak of the im- 
agination, and tried to explain itaway. His 
wife had evidently not heard it. Perhaps it 
was unreal—a fancy bred by hts nervousness. 
He had turned to go back into the house 
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when he heard a sound of horses’ hoofs that 
came nearer. Then there was an exclamation 
and a quick galloping, and the horse was 
reined up before his gate. 

“Nixon! Nixon!” shouted the unknown 
rider, leaping to the ground. 

‘‘What is it?” asked Nixon, hurriedly. 

“For God’s sake bring a light. There’s 
a man hurt out here,” replied the horseman, 
running up to the doorstep. 

“Who?” asked Nixon, taking time to no- 
tice that the speaker was Slick Williams, and 
starting back into the house for a lantern. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “ But, for 
God’s sake, be quick!” 

There was the usual delay in finding a 
thing when it is wanted, and Williams beat 
his foot impatiently on the doorstep until 
Nixon appeared with the lantern. 

“Where is he?” inquired Nixon. 

Up the road a few hundred yards. My 
horse shied at something, an’ like to throw 
me off. I looked down, and—my God !— 
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my heart went into my mouth. It was a 
man lying on his face, stretched across the 
road.” 

The two men hurried along, almost run- 
ning. 

“Tid you hear anything?” asked Williams. 

“T heard a shot, five or ten minutes ago, 
and came to the door. I heard nothing 
else.” 


“T guess I heard it, too, then. I was 
about half a mile back.” 
“It’s near here,” he continued. ‘“ Yes, 


here it is.” 

Face downward in the road, there lay what 
had been a living man—now but the dust in 
which it lay. ; 

‘Stone dead,” whispered Williams, placing 
his hand over the heart, and speaking as 
though he feared to disturb the dead. 

They turned the body over, and the light 
of the lantern fell full on its face. 

“My God!” cried Nixon, starting back. 
“It’s Dirk Hasbrouck !” 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 


SOME SOUTHERN MESAS. 


“Art Gaul,” says Caesar, “is divided into 
three parts.” ‘The same is true of all South- 
ern California. But our tripartite division, 
unlike Ceesar’s, is based upon topography. 

If you were at the masthead of a vessel 
just off the coast of Los Angeles County, you 
might have a portion of these three grand 
divisions within your range of view. Look- 
ing to the right of the Palos Verdes hills, and 
up the long perspective of Wilmington inlet, 
you would descry the low, half-marshy coun- 
try behind Wilmington. At the left of the 
view, the headlands of Santa Monica stand 
up in marked contrast, and indicate the up- 
land plain lying beyond. The mountains of 


the Coast Range form the background of 
this plain, and at their base you perceive 
there is an irregular, sloping strip of land, 
which forms the junction between the pre- 
cipitous mountain sides and the plain. This 


intermediate land here, as elsewhere in Cal- 
ifornia, we designate by the Spanish word 
mesa, meaning table. The word was orig- 
inally applied to any elevated plateau, but 
with us it is narrowing to technically describe 
this land of peculiar formation at the base of 
a mountain. 

You have seen, then, from your masthead, 
the lowlands of Wilmington, the uplands of 
Santa Monica, and the mesas of the Coast 
Range. ‘These are types of the three natur- 
al divisions of our country. Though compre- 
hended in the same geographical area, and 
often found contiguous, they still vary in 
some characteristics of soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions as much as distinctive countries. 

I have cited portions of Los Angeles 
County by way of illustration, while specify- 
ing the general characteristics of Southern 
California. To exculpate myself from the 
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quite common criticism upon Los Angelés 
writers, that they think their county is the 
whole of this end of the State. I should say 
that I mention a particular section—the sec- 
tion with which I am best acquainted—in 
order to be more direct and explicit than I 
could hope to be in a general discussion. 
The principles which this paper is designed 
to illustrate apply to all that portion of Cal- 
ifornia lying southeast of Point Concepcion, 
with local modifications, of course. ‘They 
also apply, measurably, to all other horticul- 
tural and agricultural sections of the State, 
and to all fruit-growing countries in the world, 
so far as I am able to judge from published 
reports at my command. 


Our southern lowlands may be described, 
in brief, as the troughs of the natural water- 
sheds. They occur in the line of greatest 
depression in the valleys, between mountain 
chain and mountain chain, and receive what- 
ever surface drainage there may be. ‘Their 
principal source of moisture, however, is in 
the subterranean flow. ‘These lands abound 
in crenegas and marshy flats, and water is 
anywhere obtainable a few feet below the 
surface. Generally speaking, our lowlands 
are not unlike the so-called ‘‘bottoms” of 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. The 
soil is a rich, friable loam, and in some 
places quite sandy. Willows grow in dense, 
natural thickets, and cottonwoods are occa- 
sionally found. Some sections, too damp 
and alkaline for anything else, produce a 
species of salt grass. Where the configura- 
tion insures sufficient drainage, these lands 
produce amazing crops of corn, beets, pump- 
kins, alfalfa, etc. Small grains are apt to 
grow too rank for the best results. With 
proper tillage, the farmer may here defy that 
bug-a-boo, the California “dry year,”*since 
the never-failing moisture to mature his crops 
is supplied from below. But while this low- 
land belt excels in the products mentioned 
to the extent of being facetiously dubbed 
“our hog and hominy country,” it is not 
well adapted to horticulture. — I except ap- 
ples and English walnuts, which thrive there 
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—hbetter, perhaps, than in other localities. 
Peach, pear, and other deciduous trees grow, 
but the fruit, while frequently of great size, 
is watery and insipid. On such land were 
doubtless produced those great California 
pears which Bret Harte stigmatized as “drop- 
sical.” ‘The more shame to him as a quon- 
dam Californian, for abusing our fruits with- 
out discrimination! But many people have 
fallen into the same error: hence the widely 
prevalent belief that California does not pro- 
duce fine-flavored deciduous fruits. ‘Those 
ponderous lowland pears are designed to 
feast the eyes, not the palate; and the East- 
ern man who buys them—delivered in his 
market at their weight in nickels—and in 


good faith ea/s them, is probably excusable 


for his after prejudice against California 
fruits. 

The reason why tHese lowlands are not 
well adapted to horticulture is found in the 
damp, cold condition of the ground. To 
what extent this difficulty might be obviated 
by a thorough system of under-drainage, like 
that in vogue among Eastern and Old World 
farmers, it is impossible ‘o state. So far as 
I am informed, nobody has tested the meth- 
od ; and, unfortunately, our lowland farmers 
are not of the class who waste any of their 
substance in experiments. 

But however this class may continue to 
offend the Eastern palate with their big, taste- 
less pears and peaches, there is no danger 
that they may scandalize our citrus fruits. 
Oranges, lemons, and limes cannot be prof- 
itably grown on the lowlands. Not only is 
the cold soil against them, but the atmos- 
pheric temperature also goes below their 
limit of endurance. Hence, it has been truly 
said that a man might as well try to raise 
oranges in Greenland as in some portions of — 
Los Angeles County. 


The uplands, classified as the second 
grand division of the country, constitute our 
gréat body of agricultural and horticultural 
lands. As regards soil, elevation, water sup- 


ply and all leading characteristics, these up- 
They are, 


lands are greatly diversified. 
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therefore, adapted to a wide range of prod- 
ucts, and, in one place or another, they yield 
everything that is grown in the country; and 
it is enthusiastically claimed that we have 
every product known to the sub-tropical and 
- temperate zones, and some that are peculiar 
to the torrid and frigid. It was mainly 
upon the broad expanse of these uplands 
that Los Angeles county produced in 1882 
her 1,700,000 bushels of wheat, and 729,- 
ooo bushels of barley; her fruit crop to the 
value of $950,000, and the grapes from which 
were manufactured 3,100,000 gallons of 
wine and 145,000 gallons of brandy. 

It should be understood that I include in 
the category of uplands not only the broad 
plain of the Los Angeles valley, but also the 
interior tributary valleys, which are mainly 
devoted to grain. ‘These lands produce 
wheat and barley without irrigation, and dur- 
ing the past five years have averaged good 
yields. Latterly it has been demonstrated 
that the vine may also be grown here with- 
out irrigation, and thousands of acres, previ- 
ously considered fit only for grain, have been 
transformed into vineyards. For general 
farm products and fruits, however, irrigation 
is necessary. 

Horticulturists quite generally undertook 
the culture of the lemon and lime until a 
year ago, when the third of a series of un- 
usually cold winters demonstrated to a cer- 
tainty that only the mesas and protected 
nooks are suitable for these fruits. Oranges 
are produced on the uplands with varying 
results, which may be termed good, bad and 
indifferent. In proximity to the ocean, the 
orange tree does not thrive. As the valley 
recedes, gaining continually in altitude and 
modifying the sea breezes, the chances for 
successful orange culture increase. Two 
years ago it would have been an act of trea- 
son for me to say that the best flavored or- 
anges could not be grown in and about the 
city of Los Angeles, twenty miles from the 
coast. But itiseven so. All unprejudiced 
observers, and some, in fact, who are preju- 
diced, are forced to acknowledge the fact by 
the logic of market quotations. Last season, 
los Angeles fruits were sold by our jobbing 
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houses and hucksters at half, or less than 
half, the prices commanded by the oranges 
of Pasadena and Duarte (mesas), and of the 
far interior valley of Riverside, in San Ber- 
nardino county. This season, the Riverside 
fruit is again offered by all the dealers, and 
only the choicest budded lots of local pro- 
duction approximate it. For this inferiority 
of the Los Angeles oranges I may assign 
four reasons : 

1. The soil of this portion of the valley, 
while it varies according to locality, is yet, 
for the greater part, of a clayey order, and, 
therefore, too heavy and cold for the very 
best results. 

2. On these middle elevations frosts oc- 
cur; and while they are seldom severe enough 
to destroy or even injure the trees to a meas- 
urable extent, the effect is to detract from 
the flavor of the fruit. 

3. The orange tree is here infested with 
the black scale, and its attendant fungus 
known as “smut.” Not only is the tree 
coated with this extraneous growth to the 
detriment of its thrift, but the fruit is often 
disfigured by it. 

4. Many orange growers in and about 
the city have fallen into unwise methods, 
chief of which are over-irrigation, insufficient 
cultivation, failure to enrich the soil, inade- 
quate pruning, allowing trees to over-bear, in- 
difference in sorting and picking fruit for 
shipment. So common and so marked have 
been these lapses that the reputation and 
prices of Los Angeles fruits have suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

I have said that the chances of success in 
orange growing increase as the valley recedes 
from the ocean. ‘The favorable conditions 
culminate in the high interior irrigable val- 
leys, where the soil is loose and warm, and 
the weather hotter in summer, and more 
tempered in winter. The same favorable 
conditions are found on the mesas, which 
lie against the Sierra Madre mountains on 
the south. Here the atmosphere is warmer 
by reason of the greater elevation, and the 
earth absorbs heat both from the direct rays 
of the sun and the refraction from the moun- 
tain sides. This brings us to the considera- 
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tion of what I have termed the third natural 
division of our country. 


Less than ten years have elapsed since 
the settlement and improvement of our Los 
Angeles mesas really began. During the first 
half of this time the general public looked 
askance at the few venturesome people who 
had set out to demonstrate that these lands 
were really arable. When success was 
finally secured, the press took up the matter 
and agitated it so persistently that a general 
change of opinion was soon effected. 

‘That the advantages of the mesas for fruit 
growing, and especially for orange growing, 
were so tardily recognized is a matter of won- 
der. A man with “half aneye” should have 
observed their natural adaptability to horti- 
culture at the outset. 

The early settler in Los Angeles county 
found the upper valleys mostly a treeless and 
shrubless waste. ‘The only vegetation then 
abounding was the alfilerilla, that hardy 
cousin of the geranium, which matures its 
seed whether the stalk grows to the height 
of three feet or a half inch—thus allowing 
the utmost latitude for wet and dry seasons, 
and perpetuating itself where scarcely any 
other vegetation could survive. ‘This alfile- 
rilla the early settler found dried and mat- 
ted upon the ground a good half of the year. 
In marked contrast with the semi-sterility 
of the plain, the foothills presented a peren- 
nial covering of verdure. ‘There, through 
the long, dry summer, the lupine and lark- 
spur sent up their spikes of bloom, and the 
sage and greasewood, the alder, white thorn, 
and buckthorn blossomed and matured their 
seeds and fruit. In some localities, too, there 
were vigorous growths of live-oaks and syca- 
mores. | 

Now, what did the early settler do but 
locate his farm upon the treeless and shrub- 
less plain, where he applied himself to the 
raising of an orchard and vineyard by irriga- 
tion! And he imbibed a notion, somehow, 
that the foothills were dry and sterile. This 
prejudice existed for a hundred years, Not 
only did the original settler maintain it 
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faithfully to the end, but his sons and his 
sons’ sons, to the third and fourth generation, 
I know a man, originally the owner of large 
possessions—a fruit farm in the valley, a 
wild mesa land stretching back to the base 
of the mountains—who, five years ago, sold 
his mesa land for about twelve dollars anda 
half an acre. He privately believed the tract 
to be good for nothing but for pasture, but 
if anybody was willing to pay his price and 
take the chances of an experiment, why, of 
course, he was willing. ‘To-day that tract of 
land, independent of improvements upon it, 
is worth from one hundred and fifty dollars 
to two hundred dollars an acre. Last winter 
the “ old timer” dug up his lemon trees, and 
cast them into the highway. ‘Too frosty for 
lemons on his place. But his neighbor on 
the mesa has some lemon trees that still look 
very thrifty. ‘This is not the end of the chap- 
ter, however, for the day is coming when the 
oranges grown on the mesa may crowd the 
valley fruit out of a profitable market, and 
then our ancient friend will proceed to dig 
up his orange trees and cast them out also. 

Our comparatively recent discovery that 
the foothills offer the most desirable lands 
for fruit culture is, in reality, no discovery at 
all. The viticulturists of the old world have 
known the fact and have taken advantage of 
it for many years. In France, the most cel- 
ebrated vineyards—Chateau Margaux, Cha- 
teau Leoville, Monte Bello, Cliquot, and 
many more are located on the summits or 
sides of eminences. In Germany, Johannis- 
berg and other noble wines are produced on 
the Rhine hills. Spain was last among Euro- 
pean countries in discovering the natural ad- 
vantages of the highlands, and when the 
fact became patent, some of the more desir- 
able locations advanced in value a thousand 
per cent. 

For fruit trees as well as for vines the ele- 
vated lands are in request in France and 
Spain; and in Mediterranean countries, sub- 
stantially the same fruits that excel in our 
higher altitudes excel in the higher altitudes 
of France. Among this number is the fig, 
and, strange to say, it is found to do best on 
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a northern exposure. Ido not know that 
this peculiarity has ever been tested in our 
country. 

General H. S. Sanford, of Florida, writing 
of citrus culture in Sicily, says: “‘ The rich- 
est soil does not produce the most esteemed 
fruits. Thus, in the vast and fertile valley 
of the Concho, back of Palermo, covered 
with orange groves of most luxuriant growth, 
its productions sell for one-third less than 
those of the same trees planted on Monte 
Reale, and other hills in sight, with poor, 
calcareous soil, and whose fruits, prized es- 
pecially for export, by reason of their quality 
of long keeping, are known by the mark ‘ M’ 
(Mountain).” 

It is thus shown that the prejudice of the 
pioneer fruit-grower against our foothills was 
opposed to precedent as well as to good 
judgment. Having eyes, he saw not the 
proofs set before him by nature In the natu- 
ral growth of trees and shrubs, and, having 
ears, he heard not the testimony of other 
peoples. Suffice it that the century-old prej- 
udice having at length been dissipated, fruit 


and vine growers, not only in Los Angeles” 


county but throughout the State, have been 
making seven-league strides to recover the 
lost territory. 


Venturing a geological theory, I would 
say that the mesas had their origin in two 
distinct periods, the latter of which was quite 
recent. When the Sierra Madres were sent 
crushing up through the earth’s crust, the 
surface of the country was doubtless covered 
with water. Nature, apparently repentant 
of her anger, began at once to undo this 
hasty work, employing for the purpose her 
quiet chemical forces. The warm waters of 
that volcanic age, charged as they were with 
carbonic acid from decaying vegetable and 
animal matter, were powerful solvents of the 
granite rock which mainly constituted the 
newly upheaved mountains. The feldspat 
embodied in the granite was especially sus- 
ceptible to this chemical action. The pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountains were attacked 
and crumbled down, and portions of their 
mineral contents dissolved and floated off 
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by the waters. The outlying eminences that 
were entirely submerged were worn away, un- 
til, their angularities all removed, they. pre- 
sented the appearance of rounded domes 
and undulating mounds. Over all the bed 
of this ocean or inland sea, the waters de- 
posited their sediment of lime, mica, feld- 
spar, hornblende, silica, and other minerals 
carried away from the mountains and hills. 
And then, when the work had been accom- 
plished and it pleased the mighty Creative 
Force to so will it, the waters subsided. The 
sedimentary deposit over valley and hill, with 
such ingredients as succeeding years have 
incorporated, forms our clay soils. The hills 
as they were rounded off by aqueous and 
chemical action, remain to-day as they were 
left by the receding waters, aligning and in- 
tersecting our valleys. 
But the mesas, directly abutting upon the 
mountains, are largely composed of a soil 
that differs from clay, and could not have 
been deposited as a sediment. Another 
hypothesis must be established for their for- 
mation. Fortunately, we have not far to seek, 
since the very creative process is before our 
eyes. Every mountain caion and barranca 
sends down, as it has been sending down for 
ages, with its flood of drainage water a freight- 
age of sand and gravel. This consists of dis- 
integrated particles of granite and other 
rocks. Washed from their mountain fast- 
nesses by rains and melted snows, these par- 
ticles are carried on an impetuous current 
down the defile and out upon the beach or - 
plain below. Here, the force of the waters 
being abated, the cargo is landed. In time 
a delta is formed, sloping down from the 
mouth of the caiiun to the plain. Each neigh- 
boring cafiion and barranca forms its delta in 
like manner, and these deltas, joined at their 
sides, form a continuous sloping plateau. 
Hence the mesas. All the waters that ran 


from the mountain side—every trickling rill 
and every spring fed by the melting snows 
at the summit—every shower of rain that 
fell upon the formative surface of the foot- 
hills—they have each and all taken part in 
the work of building, distributing, smoothing. 
Thus were laid these mighty buttresses of 
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the mountains. But powerful forces as well 
as trivial ones have been employed. It is 
not unusual to find in the beds of these 
caion streams, even far out upon the plain, 
“pebbles ” of a hundred tons’ weight. In 
their transportation earthquakes and cloud- 
bursts have taken part. Some of the cafons 
are literally paved with boulders, and the so- 
called “wash,” extending a mile or more 
into the valley, shows a continuous bed of 
rock, gravel and sand. In the unrecorded 
years, wash after wash has been formed and 
filled up and shifted and filled again. ‘The 
mesa lands which now appear the most 
sandy and gravelly, and have the greatest 
number of rocks cropping out or underlying 
the surface, are of most recent formation. 
Those of more loamy character and freer from 
rocks are older. ‘These latter carry a larger 
percentage of decayed vegetable matter. The 
surface particles of granite are more finely 
pulverized by the action of the elements, and 
under the loamy surface the rocks are buried 
deep enough to escape the flow. 

In isolated places along the foothills 
bench are buttes, ridges, and even consider- 
able stretches of mesa, which are of clay 
formation ; while, in juxtaposition, the coarser 
wash soil is found. This seeming anomaly is 
explained by the fact that these exceptional 
spots are probably of the earlier formation, 
and, by reason of their elevation or the pe- 
culiar configuration of the mountains behind 
them, were not covered by the detritus 
of the later period. The settlement of Pasa- 
dena is located upon a series of hills and 
plateaux which I judge to be of the older 
formation. The same range of low rounded 
hills extends far out into the valley, almost 
intersecting it. If my theory holds good, 
these are a prehistoric chain of mountains 
in reduced circumstances. 

Formed in the manner I have described, 
there is, of course, no “hard pan” under- 
lying the granite soils—at least, none at an 
attainable depth. If there ever existed such 
a stratum running up to the base of the 
mountains, it was long ago buried ‘forty 
fathoms deep.” 
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The foothills of the Sierra Madre Range, 
to which the attention of the reader is now 
particularly directed, form a belt seventy-five 
miles long, and varying in width from 
almost nothing to seven or eight miles. It 
may be said that the belt begins at Pasadena, 
seven miles east of the city of Los Angeles, 
and ends at San Gorgonio, in San Bernardino 
County, where the divided mountains give 
passage to the great Colorado Desert be- 
yond. Extending toward the interior, the 
general direction of this belt is east and 
southeast. On the north are the peaks of 
the Sierra Madres, and on the south the val- 
leys of San Gabriel and San José, which are, 
in fact, a prolongation of the main Los An- 
geles Valley. The average inclination of the 
foothills from mountain to plain is about one 
foot in ten. Asa whole, this strip of coun- 
try is irregular and broken. It is intersected 
by a number of deep and broad sterile 
washes, such as the Little and Big Santa Ani- 
tas and the San Gabriel. East of the Sierra 
Madre Villa is the bed of an ancient wash, 
which has been sufficiently filled and pulver- 
ized by the elements to be suitable for culti 
vation. ‘The lapse of a few hundred or thou- 
sand years may see the other washes trans- 
formed in like manner In some places the 
bench has been abruptly cut off by the action 
of lateral water courses, and presents from 
below the aspect of a bold bluff, while 
elsewhere it descends in a gentle, unbroken 
sweep, and at some undefinable point is lost 
in the valley. When the bench is narrowed 
by local causes, as above instanced, the land 
which it offers for cultivation is inconsider- 
able ; but elsewhere there are broad stretches. 
Considering with what irregular and diverse 
forces they were formed, it is astonishing to 
see how much smooth arable ground these 
mesas afford. For example, the particular 
bench upon which are located the Sierra 
Madre Colony and the properties of Messrs. 
C. C. Hastings and Palmer T. Reed, affords 
an unbroken inclined plane of eighteen hun- 
dred acres. ‘This is a segment of the foot- 
hills belt cut at each end by a wash. . At On- 
tario, San Bernardino County, the mesa is 
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seven miles wide and of considerable extent 
longitudinally. 

Allowing for the narrow and the waste 
places, and for still other localities where the 
mesa, in its distinctive form, does not exist 
at all, the valley then extending directly to 
the foot of the mountains, I think the av- 
erage width of this belt should not be esti- 
mated at more than a mile. ‘This estimate 
would establish the area of arable lands in 
the belt at 48,000 acres. | 

A feature of the country which should not 
be overlooked is its water supply. This is 
derived mainly from streams that flow out of 
the cahons, and from springs and ctenegas. 
the more enterprising colonies and individ- 
ual settlers have accomplished much tn the 
way of developing new supplies and inereas- 
ing old ones by tunneling into the sides of 
the mountains. Any little darranca which 
shows extraordinary verdure during the sum- 
mier—more especially if it supports a willow 

is considered to offer good water indica- 
tions; this, although not a drop appears on 
the surface. A tunnel is excavated to the 
depth of fifty or one hundred feet, and a 
tulure to obtain therefrom a flowing stream 
has been thus far an exception to the general 
rule. Canon streams are largely increased 
»y the building of submerged dams to arrest 
the underflow. 

(he water thus derived from the moun- 
tains is generally carried out and distributed 
to settlers upon the mesas in pipes. A re- 
sort to the usual valley method of running 
water in open ditches is out of the question. 
‘he porous character of the soil, the inelina- 
‘ion of the surface, and the incentive to make 
the most of the water supply all preclude it. 
Vrobably it is no inisfortune that the waste- 
tul method of distributing water in savas 
Jas never come much into vogue On the foot- 
hills. 

Another source of water supply which the 
‘nesas enjoy I consider the most valuable of 
Jl, but little is said about it because it does 
not belong in the category of “things out- 
vard and visible.” — I refer to the underflow. 
in the valleys, close to the base of the foot- 

ils, from the ranch of Governor Stoneman 
Vor. TID. 38, 
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to Pomona and then to Cucamongo, there 
exists a chain of céenegas which have been 
to this lower country what the Nile is to 
Egypt. This succession of water supplies, 
vast and never-failing, is derived from the 
mountains, and it all flows or seeps under 
Were the foothills provided with 
a hard pan, offering a barrier to this under- 
flow, the water would be brought to the sur- 
face before it reached the plain. But in 
the absence of such a substratum, the waters 
continue on their subterranean course until 
they find other channels of egress. Only a 
portion of the underflow is arrested to form 
the chain of cexegas mentioned; enough re- 
mains below to supply the constant moisture 
of the lowlands, and to flow away in deep 
channels toward the ocean, rendering, m 
passing, its last tribute in the form of arte- 
sian wells. 

But these waters have not passed under- 
neath the mesas without rendering a tribute 
there also. What is known as the “lower 
moisture” has been greatly augmented, and 
is perpetually sustained. However deep the 
original supply may be, capillary attraction 
serves to draw the moisture near enough to 
the surface to make it available for plant life. 
[t is simply a grand system of sub-irrigation. 
Men are seeking to account for the natural 
growth of trees, shrubs and flowers upon 
the mesas. I think we need to search no 
farther than this. Of course, cultivated 
trees, shrubs, and vines that have the habit 
of striking their roots deep in the soil, are as 
much benefited by the subterranean supply 
as are the indigenous growths. 

‘The soil of this upland belt, as already in- 
timated, is largely composed of disintegrated 
granite. In point of culture it would be 
termed light. On casual inspection it is any- 
thing but prepossessing, and the eastern or 
western farmer seeing it in its normal state, 
with the finer and darker particles beaten in 
by the rain, and only the grains of quartz 
glistening upon the surface, would unhest- 
tatinzly declare that a man could not raise 
white beans in such ground. But in turning 
it up with the plow, one is struck by the fine 
tilth and dark rich color, which betoken its 
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true character. This observation holds only 
with respect to the granite soils—those of the 
later geological era—which I think should 
be considered the normal formation of the 
belt. ‘There are other mesa soils, such as 
the chocolate-colored and the red sandy 
clays; the two quite similar in constituents, 
except that the latter is impregnated with 
oxide of iron. I have also seena real adobe 
far up on the mountain side, but its occur- 
rence is rare. While the clayish mesa soils 
are more inviting in appearance than the 
lighter sorts, it is doubtful whether they are 
better. They have, in many cases, a hard 
pan beneath, which some horticulturists claim 
is an advantage. ‘They are a little harder to 
work by reason of their baking and packing 
tendencies. In the granite soils, even, there 
is a considerable variation in quality, gauged 
by the fineness of disintegration, and the 
quantity of humus or decayed vegetable mat- 
ter incorporated. Were I selecting a piece 
of land and given my choice from the entire 
mesa belt, I should choose the loamy, granite 
soil. 

Some months ago I forwarded to Prof. 
Hilgard, of the State University, an average 
sample of the light granite soil under consid- 
eration. ‘The result of his investigation ts 
given in a recent “bulletin” as follows: 

“This soil is rather coarsely granular or 
sandy, the grains being obviously largely 
granite debris. ‘This fact renders a full analy- 
sis unnecessary, since such soils are known 
to contain abundance of potash, and in Call- 
fornia, of lime. <A special determination 
proved that it also contains an adequate sup- 
ply of phosphoric acid. It is therefore ob- 
vious that its defect isa mechanical one, and 
this was verified by mechanical analysis, the 
soil being passed successively through sieves 
of increasing fineness, upon which there re- 
mained the following percentages of sand too 
coarse tO pass: 


her Cent. 
Sieve with meshes of © 1-12 inch retained, 30.4 
Sieve with meshes of 1-25 inch retained, 20.0 


Sieve with meshes of 1-50 inch retained, 17.0 
Sieve with meshes of 1-60 inch retained, 12.3 
Finer than 1-60 inch, or ‘* fine earth,” 10.7 

100.0 
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“This fine earth was found tocontain 4.7 
per cent. of true clay, which, referred to the 
entire soil, shows the latter to contain only 
about nine-tenths per cent. of clay. 

“This fact explains fully why the shallow- 
rooted grasses, vegetables, etc., will not grow 
well on this soil. The surface soil, upon 
which they mainly depend for their nourish- 
ment, is too coarse to afford it, contains too 
little fine matter from which their roots can 
draw sustenance, and Is also too open tothe 
dry summer atmosphere. ‘The fine matters 
are constantly carried by the rain or irriga- 
tion water to greater depths, where the roots 
of trees, vines, and tap-rooted plants can fol- 
low them, and find moisture at the same 
time. | 

“Tt is not easy to suggest a remedy for this 
state of things that would be applicable on 
the large scale. For small garden plots, 
flower-beds, etc., the hauling of a more clayey 
soil on the surface may be feasible. Another 
expedient is the one employed by the Arabs; 
viz, to plant in pits so as to bring the shal- 
low roots within reach of a more compact 
soil and abundant moisture. But for prac- 
tical purposes, the culture naturally adapt- 
ed to these circumstances will have to pre- 
vail.” 

Additional light may be thrown on the 
subject by the subjoined chemical analysis 
of granite rock, which I take from Dana's 
Geology. 
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As the soil in question is largely compos- 
ed of granite rock made fine, it follows that 
the chemical properties above enumerated 
abound in the soil. What proportion of these 
elements may be in available form for plant 
food, it is impossible to say without chemi- 
cal analysis of the earth itself. The potash, 
of which there is a large percentage in gran- 
ite, is Aa most Important fertilizing element. 
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|.ime is also valuable, and the iron oxides 

doubtless perform an important function. 
Besides the chemical elements incorpor- 

ated in the soil from the granite rock, there 


is a variable quantity of humus, for these 


mesas have been covered with dense vegeta- 
ble growth time out of mind, and the de- 
cayed leaves and fibres are there imbedded. 
Periodical brush fires have occurred also, 
sweeping off this growth, and leaving the 
ashes upon the ground as auxiliary fertilizers, 
rich in potash and lime. 

There are philosophical reasons for saying 
that a granite soil is one of the most durable 
that is known to man. ‘The incorporated 
particles of rock hold a vast reserve of de- 
sirable chemical elements, as stated, and as 
they continue to dissolve under the action 
of the sun, air, water, and cultivation, not 
only does the tilth become finer, but the 
vital energies of the soil are continually 
renewed. <A farmer of the Azusa once told 
me that the place he occupied, with soil of 
this description, had been under continuous 
cultivation in corn for nearly a hundred 
years, and still yielded a hundred bushels to 
the acre. ‘This, with no artificial fertilization 
whatever. The saying “as everlasting as the 
cranite hills” has thus a new significance, 

One of the chief advantages of this soil 
is its easy cultivation. It is never too wet 
and never too dry to be worked. At the 
atter end of summer the brush may be 
cleared off, and the ground at once broken 
up. ‘This is true of the light granite; not 
the other mesa soils. Baking or packing 
‘his soil into a clod is out of the question. 
()f course, it is an easy matter to keep the 
surface in a fine state of cultivation, and, 
this done, the capacity for retaining moist- 
ure is simply astonishing. At the dry end 
of a dry summer, one may scrape away the 
cultivated surface with his boot-toe, and dis- 
close moisture. 

All of the conditions for the growth of 
trees and vines—a deep, strong, mellow, 
warm soil, with a store of moisture beneath 
and evaporation reduced to the minimum- - 
are here realized. Grape vines grow from 
the cuttings without any irrigation, and de- 
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ciduous trees thrive finely with two or three 
wettings to carry them through their first 
summer. ‘The orange, lemon and lime find 
here their most congenial home. They re- 
quire some irrigation, but will thrive here 
with much less than in the valleys. Fine 
orange trees have even been brought to a 
fruiting condition without irrigation, but ex- 
perience has demonstrated that, to secure 
profitable crops, they should then be wa- 
tered moderately. Citrus trees are here 
free from the black scale and the rust or 
smut which infest them in lower and more 
seaward localities. When brought here thus 
infected, they speedily throw off their incrus- 
tations. ‘They do not rid themselves in the 
same summary way of the red and white 
scales, but the general vigor of the trees is a 
powerful auxiliary in the suppression of these 
pests. While the lemon and lime have been 
abandoned by the majority of valley horti- 
culturists in consequence of their extreme 
susceptibility to frost, these trees continue 
to thrive on the mesas. The area of produc- 
tion being thus narrowed, it is safe to say 
that lemon culture here offers greater induce- 
ments than any other branch of horticulture. 

A propos of the thrift of the mesa trees 
and vines, I should mention the superiority 
of the mesa fruits, wherein the practical ex- 
cellence of these highlands is demonstrated. 
Between the oranges, lemons, peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, nectarines, figs, and grapes grown 
on these warm, well-drained soils, and the 
same fruits produced on the damp, cold low- 


lands, a comparison is very odious—-to the 


latter. The highland fruits are’ as much 
above the others in flavor, as the one section 
is above the other in topography. An excep- 
tion should be made with respect to apples 
and English walnuts, both of which excel 
on the lowlands. ‘The difference between 
mesa fruits and those grown in the upland 
valleys is less marked, but there is a differ- 
ence varying in degree with the several kinds. 
In citrus fruits it is most marked. In peach- 
es, apricots, nectarines, and figs it is readily 
distinguishable. In grapes for table use there 
is not so wide a variation. Pears, I think, 
are better suited to the valleys than to the 
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foothills. Raisin grapes are also better 
adapted to the middle altitudes. An expe- 
rienced zigneron of my acquaintance pro- 
nounces against all white grapes for mesa 
culture. Of eleven varieties of muscats, 
muscatelles, chasselas, and other light kinds 
wl ich he tested, not one proved very success- 
ful; while, on the contrary, dark-skinned 
grapes gave uniformly good results. With 
wine grapes, while it is probable that the 
valleys and lowlands will always hold the 
precedence in the matter of yield, the high- 
lands must always excel in the quality of 
product. As wine-making approaches a more 
scientific standard, and superiority rather 
than bulk is sought for, there will be a dis- 
crimination in price between the two kinds 
of grapes. There exists, for even the present 
grade of wines, a difference which one or 
two of our wineries seek to recognize by the 
introduction of the saccharometer test. Man- 
utacturers say that the lowland grapes con- 
tain an undue proportion of water, with little 
sugar, and for actual results, to say nothing 
of flavor and keeping qualities, the upland 
grapes are worth a half to a third more for 
the same bulk. — But I look forward to much 
finer discriminations than this—discrimina- 
tions based upon the real excellence of the 
product. ‘Then, perhaps, California may be 
able to show a wine that can claim distinc- 
tion in the markets of the world. When that 
time comes, depend upon it, our Johannis- 
bergers and Cachets Blanes will be foothill 
wines. 

If I were called upon to name the special 
adaptations of the three sections of country 
already discussed, I would say: for the low- 
lands, dairying and stock-raising «nd in horti- 
culture, apples and English walnuts; for the 
upland valleys, grain raising and all general 
farming and in horticulture, deciduous fruits 
and grapes; for the mesas, citrus fruits, de- 


ciduous fruits of the varieties proving pre- 


eminence, and the finest wine grapes. 

The climate of the foothills varies as much 
from that of the other sections as does the 
altitude, the soil, and the products. The at- 
mosphere is rarer and warmer. Considering 
the great length which this paper has already 
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attained, and the many points as yet un- 
touched, I can only give a hint at the theory 
of atmospheric strata, which accounts for 
the seeming anomaly of the greater warmth 
existing in the higher altitudes. Suffice it to 
say, that cold air being more dense than 
warm is heavier, and hence sinks to the low- 
est parts of the valley, and establishes its 
level just as an equal volume of water would 
do. In our country the cold spells are not 
of sufficient intensity or duration to raise 
this sea of chilled air above a certain level. 
As the cold currents flow down from the 
snow-capped mountain peaks, they seek the 
channels of greatest depression, and the warm 
atmosphere of the day rises upon the surface 
of the invisible flood. The high grounds 
escape this inundation; hence their greater 
freedom from frosts. ‘This is not a mere hy- 
pothesis, but a well-established physical con- 
dition which is demonstrated nightly through 
nearly the entire year. In winter it is pos- 
sible to find a difference of fifteen or twenty 
degrees between the temperatures of the high 
and the low lands. In ascending from the 
valley I have many times noted the transition 
from a colder to a warmer stratum of air, and 
have even taken cognizance of three such 
strata in making the elevation of two hun- 
dred feet. In such cases the change is as 
great and as sharply defined as one might 
expect to experience in passing from a cold 
bath to a warm one. | 

People with sensitive lungs and asthmatic 
troubles, as well as a large proportion of 
those afflicted with the other ills that flesh ts 
heir to, find here an invigorating balm which 
often restores them to health. 

In closing this part of the discussion I 
cannot do bagter than quote the excuisite 
compliment bestowed upon our mesa belt by 
lor. J. P. Widney, in his article on Climatic 
Studies, published in the OverLanp some 
thing more than a year ago. 

He says: “Along the base of the Sierra, 
back of Pasadena, on eastward back of San 
Gabriel, past Cucamongo, with its noted 
vineyards, above Pomona and on beyond 
San Bernardino, growing warmer as it recedes 
eastward from the sea, is a belt of foothills 
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above the fog line, facing out toward the 
noonday sun, looking down across the plains 
and the hills of the Coast Range upon the 
warm, southern sea, and yet fanned daily by 
an ocean breeze that has no harshness. I 
do not say that there is no more perfect cli- 
mate than this belt affords, but I have never 
seen one. * * * * It is not the climate of 
the Coast Range, neither is it the climate of 
the Sierra. It is a climate which can hardly 
ye described. ‘The peculiar charm of it must 
be felt to be understood.” 

This foothills belt presents a line of settle- 
ments and improvements already notable. 
We should remember that about ten years 
ago it first entered into the mind of man 
that these were really arable lands, and 
about five years ago the idea became popu- 
larized. In this brief space nearly all the 
lands which now present such a high class 
of improvements as to elicit the wonder and 
admiration of every visitor, have been re- 
deemed from sheep walks and chapparal 
Wastes. 

Pasadena, the most marked of the mesa 
settlements, is at the western extremity of 
the belt. In an article which tries to com- 
»rehend so much I cannot give details con- 
cerning the respective horticultural centers. 
Suffice it that Pasadena is an establish- 
a brilliant success. No section raises 
finer fruits, or offers greater advantages for 
residents in the way of society, and edu- 
cational and religious advantages. Bearing 
orchards and vineyards are here held ata 
thousand dollars an acre, and new lands 
bring from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty. At the business center the sale of 
property by the front foot has lately been 
begun. Close to Pasadena is the site of the 
forthcoming Raymond Hotel, to cost two 
hundred thousand dollars, and be a comple- 
ment of Del Monte. ‘The grading of * Ba- 
‘on Hill” for this purpose 1s now in pro- 
Kast of Pasadena are several new 
tracts, surveyed and placed upon the market 
within two years past, which are dotted with 
Then come the fine estates of 
Messrs. Allen, Crank, Brigden and Craigne, 
though the lands at this point bear few of 


homes. 
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the distinguishing characteristics of the mesa, 
being a mere continuance of the plain with 
a slight upward trend to the base of the 
mountains. At Kinneyloa—the estate of 
Mr. Abbot Kinney—the mesas are again 
sharply defined. In close succession we find 
here the property of Mr. Vosberg and the 
Sierra Madre Villa, which has a widespread 
reputation as a winter resort. ‘Then comes 
the eight-hundred-acre farm of Mr. C. C. 
Hastings, a San Francisco and New York 
millionaire; then the Sierra Madre tract, a 
fine settlement in the formative stage. This 
brings us to the Little Santa Anita wash, the 
first sterile break in the foothills belt. Pas- 
sing this stretch of a half mile, we again find 
the mesas at the Santa Anita tract, a seg- 
regated portion of KE. J. Baldwin’s ranch, 
which is shortly to be placed on the market. 
Behind this comes the [uarte, a neighbor- 
hood that is in point of age and reputation 
next to Pasadena, and that produces famous 
oranges. ‘Then the upper Azusa, where the 
belt again loses to an extent its comparative 
elevation, and where the quality of the prod- 
ucts of plateau and mesa become almost 
uniform. Beyond Azusa are the Pomona 
highlands, very recently settled. In San Ber- 
nardino County the chain of improvement 
is resumed, and we find those colony tracts 
which lately flashed into prominence with 
all the force of their own electric lights. 
Ontario, Etiwanda, Cucamongo, the lowa 
‘Tract, Hermosa, Sunnyside, Lugonia and 
Redlands form the galaxy. ‘They do not 
occur in an unbroken chain, but occupy va- 
rious vantage grounds along the foothills, 
the last three on the further side of Cajon 
Pass. At Ontario an avenue has been laid 
out, two hundred feet wide and seven miles 
long, extending from the railroad station up 
the mesa to the base of the mountain. A 
street car line is projected for this avenue, 
the cars to be propelled by cable, and the 
motive power furnished by water brought 
down for irrigation. ‘The same power is to 
be utilized to light seven electric masts in- 
terspersed along the avenue. ‘The building 
for a college of agriculture founded by the 
Chaffee Brothers, projectors of the colony, 
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is in course of erection. At Etiwanda there 
is a system of electric lights, the dynamo 
driven by water. 

Starting at Pasadena in the west, we have 
thus glanced at a strip of mesa seventy-five 
miles long, which I believe is destined to 
rank as the créme dela créme of fruit growing 
lands in Southern California. At the rate 
of progress marked by the past five years, it 
will at no distant day present a succession 
of villas, orchards, vineyards, gardens, ham- 
lets and towns. In my hasty and superficial 
study of this locality, the half has not been 
told. | 

‘The western portion of this belt is about 
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to receive an added impetus in the construc- 
tion of a narrow gauge railway, which has 
been surveyed from Los Angeles through 
Pasadena, and along the foothills to a point 
near the Sierra Madre Villa. The enterprise 
seems well assured, and, in time, the road 
will doubtless be extended to furnish a means 
of communication for the greater part of the 
belt. In anticipation of this quick and con- 
venient transit, many of the more wealthy 
business and professional men of Los An- 
geles are seeking sites for suburban resi- 
dences on the mesas, to which they will 
repair as the business men of San Francisco 
seek Oakland and Alameda. 
Wi. A. Spalding. 
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CHAPTER NIIL 


THE morning after Mr. Graves’s patriotic 
merry making was oppressively hot. ‘The 
sun came up like a shield of brass. A few 
snowy clouds, banked against the dazzling 
sky, melted away under his burning rays. 
But long before sun and clouds had met, 
Miss Oulton was up and dressed, and she 
threw open her little latticed window in time 
to let in the first brilliant shaft of light that 
came over the hill-tops. A hot wind came 
in, too, lifted the muslin curtains with an 
angry swirl, sent a shower of dead rose leaves 
over the floor, and died suddenly away. 
There was no roulade of bird songs, such as 
usually made the whole morning air vibrant, 
but far away a dove chanted its miserere, and 
somewhere among the trees a summer bird 
that did not fear the heat sent outa flute-like 
cadence that could scarcely be called asong 
—only three long sweet notes in descending 
thirds; but they held the listener in thrall by 
their monotonous pathos long after the sing- 
er was silent. 

There was no sound of life in the house. 
With the exception of Mr. Graves and Jack, 
these luxurious citizens waited always till the 
day was well aired before they came forth. 


The silence was almost as oppressive as the 
heat. ‘The blank, bold daylight seemed to 
Helen to rob her at once of her new-found 
happiness. In fairy tales the recipient of 
elfin favors not infrequently goes to look at 
his treasure and finds it transformed—the 
gold is dross, the jewels have lost their lus- 
ter, the silken robe is but “duffel gray.” 
But outside of fairy land it 1s our over-night 
illusions, our hopes, regrets, and loves, that 
are blotted out or changed by the morning 
sunshine. Helen put her hand up to her 
cheek with a swift blush, a little tremor of 
dismay. It seemed to her that anybody 
might see where her lover’s kisses had lain. 
There was no help for it; she could not shut 
out the curious world any more than she 
could shut out that clear melancholy canticle 
that went on weaving arefrain to her thoughts; 
it was a world for which she had avowed con- 
tempt, and yet she held it in dread; it was 
a world without intellectual power, but its 


‘foolish words, its vapid opinions, sometimes 


outweighed reason herself. ‘The womanly 
spirit of conquest which delights to show its 
captives in chains was wholly lacking in Miss 
Oulton’s character. She had had reckless 
flirtations by the dozen, but this was some- 
thing so different that she found it almost 
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an awkward possession. She was almost 
ashamed of her own strength of feeling, and 
the resistant spirit with which she had at first 
braved a stronger will than her own came 
back to her as soon as she left Gurney’s side. 
Already she regretted the feeling of trustful- 
ness that had put aside his confidence. 

A shadow crossed the sun. It was onlya 
bit of fading cloud, but it suggested another 
shadow nearer at hand. The roses outside 
swung down and touched her lips as if to 
say “a secret lies between you.” ‘The first 
tender welcome they had given her had 
invested them with a sort of human person- 
ality, and through all the weeks that had 
made them familiar friends she had not 
plucked so muchas a bud. Now she leaned 
out impulsively and broke off a pink and 
white cluster. ‘Flower of silence,” she mur- 
mured, “*I wonder if this will break the 
spell,” and turned to go down stairs with a 
little deprecating smile at her own folly. 

As she passed ‘Tessie’s door, that small 
woman came out with her blue eyes still 
heavy with sleep. 

“Dear Helen,” she said anxiously, “is any 
thing the matter? I heard you up long ago, 
and was coming in to see you.” 

Helen threw her arm carelessly over the 
uirl’s shoulder, and stooped to kiss her. The 
shy friendliness, the unvbtrusive companion- 
ship, did her more good than meek little Tes- 
sie could have guessed. 

“What a good Samaritan you are, my lit- 
tle Forget-me-not,” she said. “ Nothing is 
the matter, only that I was restless and smoth- 
cring in this sultry air. If you are fairly up 
for the day we will go and take a little con- 
stitutional all by ourselves.” 

Lelow stairs, two or three servants putting 
the rooms in order were the only persons 
visible; but as the two girls passed through 
the halls, somebody behind them coolly 
reached out a detaining hand, and appropri- 
ated not only Helen’s roses but the hand that 
held them. 

** knowest it well, Zenophilé.—Per- 
suasion’s flower, the rose’” quoted Jack sau- 
cily, and she turned with a start to identify 
the intruder. ‘“ Don’t be greedy,” he went 
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on, “ give me a bud—just one—a white bud 
to emblemize my innocence. You owe 
me that much for my tact yesterday,” —in 
an undertone; and as Helen, ignoring the 
latter part of his speech, proceeded to 
arrange the coveted doufonniére, he said: 
“Now this ¢s a lark. Might a worm ask 
where you are going at this plebeian hour?” 
and immediately proclaimed his intention 
of accompanying them wherever they went. 
‘It’s dangerous to go abroad unprotected. 
I have an idea that the wild beasts of the 
adjacent forests have heard of Mr. Graves’s 
prowess, and come down to see whether 
he dears out his. reputation,” — watching 
‘Tessie’s dimpling smiles at his absurd non- 
sense. 

He stole some more of Helen’s roses, and 
tied them together to make a necklace for 
the throat of this demure little maiden—in 
which she looked like a lamb led to the sac- 
rifice—showering on her all sorts of fanciful 
sobriquets, interspersing jest with earnest so 
dexterously that it was impossible to take 
offence. Indeed, dignity and reserve went 
down altogether before Jack’s audacious 
yood-nature. Even the austere Mrs. Graves 
had at last sunk her prejudices so far as to 
confess that Mr. Crandall was not without 
his good qualities. 

Helen had a very frank liking for the 
young fellow, but she watched this little by- 
play on the porch rather anxiously. 

“Can't you find your hat?” asked Jack, 
as she absently muttered something about 
having misplaced her battered “trough and 
ready.” ‘Well, if you don’t mind we'll go 
on, and you can overtake us,” and before she 
could remonstrate they were sauntering 
across the grass. So Miss Oulton perforce 
went around the veranda alone to hunt up 
the missing hat, and almost stumbled over 
Dr. Weston and Gurney, as she turned the 
corner ; but they were so engrossed in their 
conversation that to all intents and purposes 
she might as well have been invisible. 

‘You are wrong, Steven, altogether 
wrong,” the doctor was saying, more emphat- 
ically than Helen had ever heard him speak ; 
‘‘and no good can come of delay.” 
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His companion stood with his hands 
thrust in his pockets, his eyes on the ground, 
his lips compressed. 

“Am I not always wrong, my dear old 
friend ?” he said, with a gentleness wholly at 
variance with his moody attitude. ‘ And do 
you wonder that Iam like a man in the dark, 
afraid to step lest he go over a precipice ? 
There is nothing I would not do to let in the 
light, but my hands are tied. It is easy 
enough for you who are wholly disinterest- 
ed—” he exclaimed after a little silence; and 
then glancing up he caught sight of Helen, 
who was hesitating whether to advance or 
retreat, and in an instant his face lost its 
gloom. 

“It shall be as you say,” he muttered hast- 
ily, “*but a few days can’t make any differ- 
ence”’—- and then he was standing beside 
Miss Oulton, holding both her hands in his 
with an air of proprietorship that quite took 
her breath away, but which she somehow 
failed to resist or reprove, and which com- 
pletely obliterated the scrap of talk she had 
just overheard. She faltered something 
about “Jack and Tessie,” and ‘taking a 
walk,” but her hearer listened only with the 
outer ear. He looked down at her eagerly. 

“What is the matter with you? You 
haven't repented ?” he whispered. ‘You 
are as white as your roses: or is it all this 
dead, hot air?” ‘Then, without waiting for 
an answer, “ Have you breakfasted? Ah, 
then we will make a little morning fete in 
Herling’s garden. I'll send for those young 
people and you and the doctor can come in 
five minutes ” | 

A restless excitement seemed to possess 
him. Helen’s hands were half numb with 
the unconscious grasp in which he had held 
them. When he had gone she went straight 
up to the old doctor, who had been mildly 
resisting Max’s joyous caresses, and who now 
looked at her with a wistful little smile as 
she held out her hand. 

“God bless you, my child,” he said, stoop- 
ing to kiss her forehead. 

The quaint benediction, in that melan- 
choly, soft voice, filled Helen’s eyes with 
tears. She knew that to him her little secret 
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was a secret no longer; and she thought he 
must somehow know as well in what a sea 
of doubt she was tossed and beaten. She 
would fain have told him something of her 
moods, but confidences and confessions are 
hard to put into words, so she was silent for 
a time, and then: “I wish I had known you 
a long time ago,” she said as simply as Tes- 
sie might have done. “I think you might 
have given me some of the virtues I have 
had to go without.” 

“For instance—” he suggested good-na- 
turedly. 

“Well, patience first of all; after that, 
content. Why is it so easy to be dissatis- 
fied?” 

“But it is not,” he answered smiling. 
“There are plenty of recipes for content, 
only nobody will follow them. — I can pre- 
scribe, but I can’t make my patients take my 
medicine.” This, as they wandered along 
the walk toward their rendezvous. ‘ Now, 
if 1 might venture to diagnose your case, I 
should say that you needed somebody to take 
care of you. It is possible to have a dual 
nature; one side forces you to independence 
and ambition, the other side longs for repose. 
I see by your face I am right, but whether 
you will find the powerful elixir that might 
reconcile these discordant elements depends, 
I think, somewhat on yourself. At any rate,” 
he added as they went in through the rose- 
hedge, am forbidden to interfere just 
now, but you wished a moment ago that we 
had met sooner, — Let us believe in a preex- 
istent friendship, and promise to strengthen 
it in the future.” 

“Ah, gladly,” said Helen, ‘I should be 
only too proud to possess your friendship,” 
—slipping her hand into his. 

“That’s just the touch we required to 
complete this scene of Arcadian simplict- 
ty,” called Jack, looking at them benignly. 
Doctor's patriarchal air, Miss Oulton’s 
meek, submissive attitude—” 

‘For heaven’s sake, Jack,” interrupted 
Gurney impatiently; but Miss Oulton’s se- 
renity was more than proof against such very 
light chaff. 

Instead of being snubbed, Jack proceeded 
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to make them welcome. “ Are we not pic- 
turesque?” he asked, as he seated them with 
a flourish at the little rustic table already 
spread very temptingly, and its white cloth 
sprinkled here and there with overblown, 
loose flower leaves. 

* More picturesque than polite, I’m afraid,” 
and Miss Oulton cast an uneasy glance to- 
wards the house, which Gurney caught and 
answered by a shrug. 

“It wont do to be too seifishly absorbed 
in our friends,” he said with grave irony. 
“We owe a duty to ourselves now and then.” 

“It’s tremendously Frenchy, or German, 
or at any rate furrin,” quoth Jack, leaning 
back luxuriously, as the maid came tripping 
out in white cap and apron with their coffee. 
“What a pity Fessenden isn't here now to 
reminisce on his European experience.” 

Helen looked up with a little start. For 
the last two or three days she had forgotten 
Mr. Fessenden’s very existence. 

‘*Ah yes, poor Fred,” she murmured ab- 
sently. 

Jack made a wry face. ** And why ‘ poor 
bred,’ if you please, Miss Oulton? «A young 
person with something like twenty thousand 
a year and asublime self-respect, handsome, 
accomplished, adored of society, ts not, I 
assert, a proper object of pity. Now, if you 
had said ‘ poor Jack— ” 

“It would have been too suggestive of 
libdin’s sea songs,” laughed Helen; “and 
moreover— ’ with sudden gravity, “my mild 
pity had more relation to my own shortcom- 
ings than to Fred and _ his hopeless prosper- 
ity.” 

Jack wrinkled his brows in profound dejec- 
tlon over this curious feminine logie. 

“Gracious powers! is that the way you 
slip out of an argument? I leave it to Gur- 
nev-—” he began. 

“You are both right,” said the umpire, 
promptly, guessing pretty nearly at Helen’s 
meaning. 

To everybody’s surprise Tessie took up 
the abandoned gage. 

“ But the most fortunate people must have 
their sorrows,” she said innocently, “and 
must want things they can’t get. I’m sure 
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Mr. Fessenden never /ooks happy. He seems 
so tired and so—” 

“You adorable child,” said Jack under 
his breath, “the good sisters have neglected 
your education. That air of weariness of 
the world at large represents the very high- 
est apex of good breeding,” and he proceed- 
ed to enlighten her with mock severity, 
while Helen sat with her hand shading her 
eyes. ‘Tessie’s careless words made her wince 
a little. Was she wholly heartless, she won- 
dered, that she was so completely ungrate- 
ful for Fred’s devotion—wefghing it all as 
thistle-down against a look or smile from the 
man who now sat opposite her ? 

The old doctor had walked away to exam- 
ine some rare-colored pinks, and came back 
with his white hands folded behind him. 
“There is nothing German about this gar- 
den, Master Jack,” he said, sinking slowly 
into his seat, and gazing about him with a 
peaceful satisfaction. “It is as English, 
or New England, as may be. I have seen 
dozens of such places ; if there is any foreign 
element, ze lend it.” 

“That’s the last thing I ever expected to 
lend.” Thus Jack, se¢to-vece, while the doctor 
went on to discourse at length and at large 
on the gardens of all countries and all ages. 
Gurney amiably encouraged him in his old- 
fashioned floricultural hobbies, and Jack 
threw in a light word now and then. 

“The flower garden proper is purely fem- 
inine,” declared the doctor gallantly. “In 
all the narrower lives of women it Is the only 
possible outlet of their sentiment. They 
can plant and weed and graft so as to weave 
into every bud and bloom a sort of dumb 
expression of their repressed longings and 
aspirations. A man’s flower work is apt to 
be lacking in taste and somewhat bigoted,” 
and he pointed rather maliciously to the 
collection Jack had been making, avowedly 
to present later on to Madame Flech. It 
was a discord in color vicious enough to set 
one’s teeth on edge, but Jack looked at it 
complacently. 

“T'll lay you a fiver that the bit of femin- 
inity I offer this to wont see a flaw in its ar- 
rangement,” he exclaimed, somewhat net- 
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tled ; and with a remembrance of Madame’s 
eccentric toilettes in mind, nobody offered 
to gainsay him. 

‘*A curious woman,” said the doctor pres- 
ently, reverting to the prospective recipient 
of the bouquet. 

‘*A deucedly clever woman, sir,” corrected 
Jack. ‘The world is her oyster, and she 
opens it very dexterously. I thought a while 
ago that if anything happened to the ‘Am- 
bassador,’ Gurney, lucky man that he 1s, 
stood a chance to take his place; but Ma- 
dame has grown serious and somewhat re- 
served since our good Felix appeared. How- 
ever, she makes an admirable wife; her 
husband is wholly without responsibilities. 
Now, that’s the sort of a wife to have.” 

Gurney laughed. ‘She told me once mys- 
teriously that the threadsof our lives wereknit 
together,” he said carelessly, “and I think 
she isright. Very likely that is what the old 
man of the sea whispered in Sinbad’s ear.” 
He found it impossible not to show some 
acerbity when Madame’s name was men- 
tioned, nor could he forgive her for the 
claims she made on his hospitality and po- 
liteness. 

“Has she told yeu that, too?” he said, 
somewhat impatiently, turning to Helen. 
‘She seems to single you out to bestow her 
favors on.” 

Helen shook her head. ‘It is true, but 
I don’t know why. I’m constantly divided 
between fascination and repulsion, and I cer- 
tainly am not polite enough to hide my 
views.” 

“And you, Miss Lawlor? You seem. to 
be a young woman of opinions. Since we 
are sitting in judgment on the Countess, we 
must have your verdict, too,” said Jack, who 
seemed intensely amused by the discussion 
thus far. 

‘“She seems very pleasant,” began Tessie 
with conservative caution. 

“*Seems, madame! nay, she is.’ 
again,” he said encouragingly. 

“Well, she isn’t zeaZ somehow,” faltered 
the novitiate judge, blushing as usual at find- 
ing herself the central figure of the conver- 
sation. 


Try 
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“TI think Miss Tessie holds the touch- 
stone,” said the doctor with a shrewd smile; 
“but we seem to be growing censorious, 
and that is ungrateful, and at odds with our 
peaceful surroundings. It is so charming 
here that we ought to be able to see all things 
through charitable eyes, for the moment at 
least.” 

“It is so charming that I wish we could 
stay forever,” cried Jack, lazily flicking the 
ashes from the end of his cigar. 

“Well, why not?”—and Gurney settled 
himself with the air of a man who meant to 
make his words good. ‘One might never 
in a life-time find the same satisfaction of 
time and place.” 

“And people. Don’t leave that out. All 
the same,” added Jack, ‘‘you seem to forget 
that you told lI.oveatt to bring that horse 
around at eight o’clock.” 

“Tt can wait.” 

‘‘And that there will be a committee of 
investigation from the house presently.” 

Gurney shrugged his shoulders. 

“And that you promised to take Mrs. 
Lawlor out to the village this morning on 
some important errand.” 

“She won't be up for three hours yet. 
Her morning is the fashionable one that lasts 
till dinner-time.” 

“You are incorrigible. Even the doctor 
disapproves of you,” said Jack, catching an 
anxious expression on the old gentleman’s 
face as It was turned toward his friend. 

Gurney looked up almost defiantly. “ Car- 

pe diem is a motto that will never wear out 
so long as the world gives so little and takes 
so much. We might as well make the most 
of our small opportunities.” 
' But even while he spoke Tasse came out 
with a big bundle of letters, and with much 
humility begyed to speak to his master “ one 
little moment.” The result of the confer- 
ence was that Gurney came back and picked 
up his sembrerv from the bench where he had 
sat, drawing his mouth down in a cynical lit- 
tle smile. 

Duty’s a slave, that holds the keys,” 
he said wearily. ‘In spite of all my boast- 
ing I must leave you, but bear me witness 
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that I do so against my will. And I must 
take the doctor with me.” 

‘* Don’t tell anybody we’re here, that’s all 
/ ask,” said Jack, pleadingly. “I fancy it 
«xuld be cooler in the house, but it is im- 
possible to walk so far. And if you could 
squeeze the thermometer down a few degrees 

Gurney paid no attention to this appeal, 
ut stood absently pulling his mustache. 

‘You'd better sit down again,” suggested 
Jack politely, after a while. “ You won't 
have the pleasure of our society much longer. 
The Grand Mufti has announced that we 
yreak cam» the last of the week, and unless 
something happens our little family party 
will get under weigh Friday.” 

Gurney glanced at Helen, but she was in- 
tent on the task of re-arranging Jack’s bou- 

‘So soon ?” he said, with a genuine ac- 
cent of regret. 

“So /afe, you mean. Let us be frank for 
once,” murmured Jack sarcastically. ‘* Do 
you hear that, Miss Oulton? this hermit 
would have us always with him. He wants 
to adopt society.” 

There was only a curving line of soft 
cheek and a square dimpled chin visible 
under the broad straw hat tilted over Miss 
Qulton’s eyes, but those features were flush- 
ed rose-red. 

“It would be a very ungrateful child for 
adoption,” she said slowly, without looking 
up. “Mr. Gurney had much better reverse 
the proposition, and let society adopt him. 
Come with us,” she added abruptly, lifting 
her brown eyes with one swift, expressive 
glance at the foundling-elect. 

H¥e hesitated. ‘ Don’t tempt me,” he 
said, almost harshly; “that’s impossible just 
now.” 

“ My dear Steven,” interposed the doctor 
mildly, “if you have any business we had 
better transact it, and you can return after- 
wards”; and as he immediately rose, and with 
formal excuses bade them “ good morning,” 
(;urney was forced to follow him reluctant- 
ly, looking back more than once, and evident- 
ly not at all reconciled to his adverse fate. 
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‘Two very proper men,” said Jack, gazing 
after them approvingly ; and then his eyes 
fell on Tessie with a sort of gentle pity. 
Her early vigil and the sultry atmosphere 
had combined to make her even more quiet 
than usual, and the white lids went down 
more thanonce over hereyes, sleepily—“ Poor 
little mouse,” he murmured. ‘ This ts stu- 
pid for you, isn’t it ?” 

“Go out under the big oak where it’s 
cooler, child, and pick up your lost sleep in 
one of the hammocks there,” said Helen, 
rather sharply; and Tessie, with an apologetic 
little smile, slipped away unquestioningly, 
obediently. 

“Isn't she the dearest little girl?” said 
Jack, whose enthusiasm seemed to mount 
with the temperature. 

Miss Oulton regarded him with a sort of 
calm resignation fora moment. ‘The ‘ dear- 
est little girl’ was somebody else only a few 
months ago,” she said dryly. ‘“‘Aren’t you a 
trifle fickle, my young friend?”—with the 
grandmotherly air of superiority young wo- 
men can assume onsuch occasions, and which 
in this case was for the benefit of a person 
something older than herself. ‘“ Moreover,” 
she went on severely, “Tessie is no longer a 
little girl. She will be seventeen in a day or 
two.” 

“What day?” asked Jack eagerly. “We'll 
make a little celebration in her honor. I'll 
see Gurney about it.” 

“ How persistent you are "—relaxing some- 


what. ‘I don’t object to that, but don’t put 
nonsense into her head. I’m afraid you'll 
spoil her.” 


“Tt can't,” declared Jack sturdily. 

“Ah well, that’s just like a man. You 
amuse yourself without thinking of Tessie.” 

‘Excuse me, I think of her a great deal,” 
he said flippantly; and then seeing that 
Helen was provoked, he immediately became 
contrite. ‘‘ Don’t scold,” he murmured, “I 
know what you mean, and I dare say you’re 
right; but it does seem a little queer that no 
matter which way I turn somebody stands 
ready to growl ‘Hands off!’ You say I’m 
fickle. Would you have me go on crying for 
the moon? My love for—that other dearest 
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little girl you know—had become the habit of 
my life. It was an open secret. I would 
have worn bulgy-kneed trousers and frayed 
coats for her sake, or driven a dump-cart 
(which is a much lighter sacrifice); I would 
have done anything to make her happy: but 
between her own ambition and Gurney’s 
common-sense I was made to see what an 
egregious ass I had been.” 

Jack was serious enough now, as he sat 
viciously punching holes in the little table 
before him with his penknife. He sighed 
softly. “I don’t suppose you would believe 
it, but I was actually unhappy about that time. 
Feather-headed people like me seem to be 
denied the possession of any feeling. Pun- 
chinello has no business to fall in love with 
Columbine, much less to weep over her loss. 
If we start into the clown business we are 
never permitted to wash the paint off our 
faces. Is it not so, Miss Oulton?” he add- 
ded, turning on her rather irritably. 

‘Not always,”—with a very kindly inflec- 
tion in her voice. ‘I flatter myself that I, 
for one, heartily appreciate your more sert- 
oOus—your sferner virtues, If may call them 
sO.” 

“Well, I deserve that much,” he declared 
solemnly: “ but to return to our muttons: I 
went away and I came back pretty well cured. 
The trouble is,” with a twinkle in his eyes, 
“sick people can never find out whether 
their medicine cured them, or whether they 
would have got well without it. I love ‘Tina 
dearly now, but —ah—‘with a difference ’ 
you know, and I wouldn't interfere’ with 
Skye’s happiness for the world. You may 
see that Mamina Graves is beginning to un- 
derstand that. She treats me quite humanly 
now-a-days. 

* And ‘Tina?” asked Helen hesitatingly. 

“Ah, well, that’s what I'd like to know. 
You ought to be able to tell.me whether she 
is satisfied with her future as she sees it.” 

He looked at her inquisitively, but she 
was silent. 

*Pon't be afraid of hurting my vanity,” 
he said ingenuously. *‘ I know I’m not such 
an Adonis that any woman is likely to break 
her heart about me, and I wouldn't want to 
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give anybody, least of all our gay little hum- 
ming-bird, a minute’s pain. She couldn’? hold 
a very enduring sorrow. It isn’t in her.” 

An odd little sound behind Miss Oulton 
made her turn quickly, but there was noth- 
ing to be seen but the environing wall of 
roses. She glanced at Jack, but he was too 
much absorbed by his own reflections to no- 
tice anything else. Nevertheless, she got up 
at once, and, “I think you wrong Tina,” she 
said hastily. ‘ You ought, at least, to give 
her the benefit of your own experience,”—- 
with a slight smile. ‘ You are not unlike in 
disposition, and as you just observed—‘face 
joy’s a costly mask to wear.’” 

“But only listen, Mistress Minerva,” as 
he rose lazily to follow her, “let's call it quits 
and begin over again. How do you think 
Mrs. Lawlor would like me for a son-in- 
law?” 

But Helen had suddenly grown unsym- 
pathetic. “I think your calculations are 
rather premature,” she answered coldly. 

“But if, in the course of two or three 
years I should grow tolerably prosperous, ’ 
urged Jack, in no wise abashed. ‘ Not all! 
her mother’s cramming can make Tessie a 
society woman—w'es/ ce fas’? And our gay 
widow's desire to rid herself of an encum 
brance will be stronger than her ambition 
--see how clever I’ve become all of a sud- 
den.” 

“And since when, may I ask, have you 
reached all these conclusions ? ”-—vainly 
struggling with a laugh. 

‘** About five minutes ago,” he said prompt- 
ly. | 

The laugh bubbled over then, in spite of 
Helen's efforts to be stern. ‘I thought so”; 
and as they stepped just then outside the 
garden boundaries, she looked hurriedly’ 
about her. Max, with his tongue lolling 
out, his silky ears flapping wildly, was to be 
seen through the shrubberies, going toward 
the house at a lazy gallop, and Helen fancied 
she caught sight of a white dress flitting be- 
fore him, but could not be certain. Out’un- 


der the oak, whose drooping, close-leaved 
boughs defied even the blinding glare, a ham- 
mock swung idly. Jack was turning his steps 
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in that direction, but his companion stopped 
him. | 

“T might have known you were not seri- 
ous,” she said with a look of relief. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. “ All the 
same, I’m not sure that it’s a bad idea.” 

“I won't contradict you there, if you'll 
promise some discretion at present.” 

“I never make promises for nothing,” 
said Master Jack, with awkward obstinacy. 

‘Well, if you remain constant for a year 
or two,” said Helen, rather sarcastically, 
“you may count on my very limited influ- 
ence.” 

Jack looked at her with a little twinkle in 
his eyes. “I guess you can trust me”; but 
he stopped short as they reached the house 
door. 

“I’m going to leave you here,’ he de- 
clared, shaking his curly head. ‘* You're too 
confoundedly sensible this morning to be 
picasant company.” And Helen, like all 
cood, well intentioned meddlers, was left to 
debate within herself whether she had done 
well or ill by her interference. 

She went at once to Tina’s room, put found 
it locked and its inmate not disposed for com- 
pany. “ Who is it?” asked a petulant voice. 
“Go away. Oh, is it you Helen? I’ve got 
a wretched headache, and I| wex/d like to be 
vit in peace,” with such significant emphasis 
‘hat the intruder was fain to retreat as she had 
come. 

Tina made some sort of an unintelligible 
apology when she came in at luncheon. 

“Oh, yes, I'm much better, thank you ; 
lve been writing letters,” and she ostenta- 
tiously displayed one addressed to Lord 
skye, begging Jack to post it. 

‘Why, certainly. Whereishe now? Did 
vou send him my regards?” he said jocosely. 

Tina looked at him with a very fine imi- 
tation of hauteur. “I doubt whether he 
would remember you at all.” 

“\h, true. Why should he ?” 

Jack was profoundly indifferent as to the 
incasure of Lord Skye’s regard. As for Ti- 
nas manner, she had quarrelled with him on 
in average twice a day ever since they had 

ecn acquainted, but this special pout did 
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seem a little odd in connection with his 
morning’s confession. ‘ She'll come round 
in a little while,” he said to himself com- 
placently. 

But the next day and the next went by 
without any signs of the spoiled little beauty’s 
“coming round.” She was unusually com- 
plaisant toward her father and mother, and 
almost affectionate to Mrs. Lawlor; while 
she maintained a chilling politeness to Helen, 
and wholly ignored poor ‘Tessie. 


CHAPTER NIV. 


Meanwhile, the preparations for the com- 
ing hegira began to be visible in a remote 
way. Selections were made from the sou- 
venirs of the many excursions. ‘The whole 
place was littered with badly pressed ferns, 
shells, sea-weed, and heaven knows what else. 
The big trunks came forth from their resting 
places and stood in doorways and corridors, 
to be stumbled over by unwary night-wan- 
derers, and anathematized by masculine con- 
densers of luggage. 

One, two, three—the sultry days stretched 
themselves out to an indefinite length. It 
seemed only possible to exist by dressing as 
thinly as was consistent with propriety, and — 
sipping cool drinks; and the thoughts of the 
visitors turned lovingly toward the sand-la- 
den sea-breezes of their bigtown. Mr. Graves 
relinquished with impatience a contemplated 
hunt among the mountains, and gave orders 
to have his armament of guns and his com- 
plicated fishing-tackle packed away. ‘That 
done, he was prepared to listen very indul- 
gently to his daughter's prayers that they 
should go at once down tothe port and wait 
there for the next steamer. 

‘‘T hate this place,” she said angrily. “I 
wish I could leave it to-night "—with some- 
thing very like a sob, as she flung herself in- 
to her father’s arms, and went on teasing 
him not to delay. 

Mr. iraves did not trouble himself about 
her motives so long as their plans were in 
concord. 

Youcan make them do anything, papa,” 
she coaxed, shrewdly touching the dominant 
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chord; and the great man made known his 


wishes. 

But for once they were disregarded. If 
there is a line at which feminine obedience 
is drawn, it is shown in getting ready for an 
unexpected start. ‘‘Go to-morrow!” all the 
ladies echoed in chorus. ‘What nonsense! 
It can’t be done.” 

Mrs. Rivers was the leader of the rebellion. 
She laughed her cheerful rippling little laugh 
and chattered her loquacious protests till 
Jupiter slunk feebly away, firing off some 
very ragged expletives by way of compensa- 
tion before he was well out of hearing. 

“My God! what a woman!” he exclaimed 
confidentially to his host, shaking his head 
as if the sound-waves of Mrs. Rivers’s part- 
ing word-volley still lingered in his ears. 
He looked at Mr. Rivers pityingly that after- 
noon, as the well trained father and husband 
followed ‘Tom and Laura about under the 
blazing sun to collect the numerous bits of 
property Gurney had made over to them 
from time to time. But Mrs. Rivers’s vic- 
tory had not been bloodless, and she whis. 
pered to Mrs. Lawlor that she never knew 
before what a dreadful temper Mr. Graves 
had. 

‘Poor Julia! I should think she would 
wish herself back in her mother’s boarding- 
house sometimes; and you know he’s so 
very—” And then was a choice dish of 
warmed-over gossip set forth. 

To tell the truth, there was a growing ten- 
dency in the direction of these pretty social 
amenities which had been permitted to doze, 
if not actually to slumber, under all the be- 
nign rural influences. ‘The talk constantly 
drifted round to their urban friends; plans 
were made for the rest of the summer; plans 
were even projected into the following winter. 

“T hope we shall have vew with us again, 
’ said Mrs. Graves very gra- 
ciously. | 

“Thank you”—in rather an absent tone 
—*but I can’t tell where I may be by that 
time. I never look ahead so far. ‘Sufficient 
unto the day,’ you know.” 

“IT suppose we are the ‘evil thereof,’” 


said Mrs. Lawlor archly. Now that she was 


about to turn her back on Gurney’s posses- 
sions she began to regret them, and her 
ancient coquetry flickered up instinctively. 
Just at the present moment she began to 
reiterate her delight in having had “such a 
charming visit. So good of you to ask us,” 
and so on. 

In sooth, every one seemed to feel it his 
duty to say some word of polite thanks in 
these last days; to squeeze out some appro- 
priate flattery by way of payment for their 
hostelry. At least so it seemed to Gurney, 
who got away as quickly as possible from all 
such social “tips,” and whose own preoccu- 
pied and vacillating state of mind prevented 
him from seeing the humor of the situation, 
as he would have done at another time. 

Jack spent a good deal of time in Miss 
Oulton’s society just before they left Meri- 
vale. 

“You have shut me off from dear little 
Tessie’s society,” he said complainingly. 
“Tina is playing Lady Disdain with unparal- 
leled success, Madame has lost her c/ze and 
turned Philistine, and the rest of the Mam- 
monites are whollyoccupied with resurrecting 
gossip and puffing themselves up with their 
own importance. I am stranded without the 
society of woman. You've got to entertain 
me.” Such was the ingenious argument of 
this wily young man; and the result was that 
Helen, feeling herself almost as isolated as 
he, and flattered by his prompt acquiescence 
in her wishes, did take a good deal of pains 
to entertain him. . 

Meanwhile her own affair of the heart had 
to stand somewhat in abeyance, since she 
had refused to let Gurney mention their en- 
gagement—had indeed refused to call it by 
so decided a name—and two or three walks 
and drives together, a little smile or hand- 
clasp when they met, made up the sum total 
of this curious courtship. It was a compli- 
ment to their discretion that no one but Jack 
and the doctor had the vaguest idea what a 
romance was weaving under their eyes. 
And still Helen’s love tale seemed to her 
more like a dream than a verity, and still 
at least the shadow of a shadow lay between 
them. Gurney either forgot or forbore to 
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offer again the explanation she had refused 
to hear, and she was too proud to ask for it. 

Apart from this ‘little rift within the 
lute” she was wholly happy, finding in the 
frank and ready sympathy, the harmonious 
companionship, something nearer the reali- 
zation of her girlish dreams than she had 
ever hoped to discover. One by one Gurney 
broke down the barriers of pride, or wilful- 
ness, or reserve she had set up. She told 
him all the vicissitudes of her early Bohe- 
mian days. Each particular hair on Mr. Riv- 
ers’s sparsely covered head would have stood 
on end, if he could have heard Helen’s care- 
less acknowledgment of her old time poverty, 
and the questionable friends who formed 
a part of it; but she did not count amiss on 
the appreciation of her listener. And if he 
were not quite so frank himself, he gave her 
little scraps of his adventurous isolated life, 
enough, at least, to show a good deal of his 
inner self. It did not seem at all strange to 
Helen that their future was left under the 
mistiest veil. In fact, that was the most de- 
lighttul part of their friendship—to drift 
along from day to day, “ getting acquainted ” 
Gurney whimsically called it, and yet hold- 
ing bya fine thread of something nearer and 
dearer that was to draw them together. 

The three days of grace on which Mr. 
(;raves had rested went by, and three more, 
and yet no start had been made. Each 
night the parting words were, ‘it will surely 
be cooler to-morrow”; but when the wind 
came at last, it was a fierce blast from the 
north, as though Pluto had opened his fur- 
nace door and let its breath out upon the 
land. Mrs. Rivers shut the windows and 
retreated to the coolest corner of the house, 
declaring with equal stubbornness and sang- 
froid that she would not stir therefrom tll 
there was a change in the weather. Gurney 
added his arguments and entreaties to hers, 
and so the big trunks still stood half packed, 
and the unsettled air of dissolution hung 
over the whole party; and added to this was 
the natural ennui of a company without any 
closer bond than the selfish pursuit of time- 
killing. 

‘* \ week more of this life would work 
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deadly mischief,” said Jack laughingly, as 
he and Helen with the children strolled off 
soon after breakfast one morning, ostensibly 
to find some trinket Laura had dropped in 
the brook. 

They were followed by some malicious 
glances from Mrs. Lawlor, and wistful ones 
from Tina, who found it hard work to main- 
tain her dignity so long, and whose impulse 
was to run after the two retreating figures, 
dearer to her than any others in the world. 
Jack had begged that Tessie might go with 
them, but it was found that she had been 
summoned to her mother’s room to arrange 
that feeble aristocrat’s luxuriant hair. Mrs. 
Lawlor was beginning to find that her daugh- 
ter could be made very useful, and the con- 
sequence was that Tessie ran here and there 
like a trained spaniel. 

“ A perfect pearl of daughters,” the widow 
said, tapping the girl’s cheek lightly, as Tes- 
sie started on her sixth journey up stairs to 
fetch something—a forgotten book, a vinai- 
grette, a fan. ' 

‘Verily, a pearl,” said Gurney, for whose 
benefit this Oriental comparison had been 
composed. “One that needs no setting to 
make it valuable.” 

He had never given over his efforts to put 
some vividness into Tessie’s colorless life, 
to jestingly remonstrate, as far as he dared, 
with ‘Tessie’s mamma on the absurdities of 
her daughter's education. Mrs. Lawlor look- 
ed after her “ pearl” just now with a beatific 
expression for a moment, and then slid away 
from any more encomiums by inquiring 
where the Doctor was. 

** We've not seen him for several days. We 
all adore him, you know. He's such a man 
of the world, and yet his simplicity is quite 
childlike in many respects. How devoted 
he is to our dear Helen,” she added after a 
moment’s pause. 

' “Ts that a proof of his simplicity?” asked 
Gurney, in his laziest tone. 

* Ah well, we all know what a notorious 
flirt Helen is. Now that Fred is gone she 
has to fall back on the old doctor. Well, 


he wouldn't be a bad match for her, if he ¢s 
a trifle elderly.” 
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“On the contrary, a very good one,”—with 
a cheerful nod of acquiescence. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you suggest that to Weston? Though I 
shouldn't have suspected you of being a 
match-maker.” 

“Oh, all women are that by nature,” she 
said frankly. “I should like to see Helen 
settled well; but she is so reckless, so im- 
prudent. Jack is her last victim, but Jack 
is fair game for everybody, you know. I 
thought once,’—with a slight hesitancy,— 
“that she soared higher, and had an ambition 
to count you among her followers.” 

* Ah, I was afraid you were going to leave 
me out of the list,’ said Gurney composedly. 
“T think she has gone off somewhere with 
Jack even now. If you really think it is not 
a judicious flirtation I'll go and break it up, 
since, by your showing, I am wholly a disin- 
terested party. Come, Tessie,” he went on 
carelessly, as the tired little slave appeared 
for whom he had been waiting. ‘* Put on 
your hat, and we'll go and nip this audacious 
philandering in the bud—we two discreet 
elderly persons. Will you come too, Mad- 
emoiselle?”’ he added carelessly to ‘Tina, 
but she shook her head and muttered some 
excuse. “Oh, by the way, I forgot to tell 
you! Weston has been prostrated by the 
heat; but he'll be down to dinner. I don't 
think I’d say anything to him about that little 
matter. Just let it drop, and you may sup- 
plant Miss Oulton in his affections. He's 
worth nobody knows how mucha year”; and 
with a laughing “adzos, “over his shoulder 
he peremptorily silenced all ‘Tessie’s “ifs” 
and “buts,” and led her away a very willing 
captive. | 

The tears sprang to Tina’s eyes. She 
jumped up abruptly, turning over a chair 
and stepping on Max's tail in her flight, 
and ran into the house, banging the door 
behind her as a light. offset to her injured 
feelings. 

‘To tell the truth, Mrs. Lawlor would have 
enjoyed some such demonstration § herself. 
She was thoroughly angry, and with the 
charming consistency of —-we will not say her 
sex, but her character-—the most of her an- 
ver was directed upon Helen and ‘Tessie, 
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both of whom were innocent of any malicious 
intention. Gurney’s banter was not with- 
out its stings, but she found it easy to 
forgive him anything and to go on forgiving, 
while she hoarded up the wrath he deserved 
for the unconscious people who stood be- | 
tween them. While she sat beating her fan 
impatiently against the arm of the big willow 
chair in which she sat, Mrs. Rivers came out 
blinking in the unaccustomed light, and in 
her sympathetic presence Mrs. I.awlor found 
the needed channel into which to pour her 
doubts and disappointments. 

The truants did not appear till after lun- 
cheon had been served, and then they seem- 
ed so thoroughly indifferent to: all adverse 
comment, and in such provokingly good 
humor with. themselves and the world at 
large, that Tina felt more envious than ever. 
Laura displayed in triumph her recovered 
treasure, and ‘Tom dabbled a slimy trout all 
over the table to be admired. Going up 
stairs a little later, Helen met her cousin. 

“Will you come into my room?” said 
Mrs. Rivers stiffly; and as Helen stood 
looking at her with some curiosity, ‘* You 
know I have never interfered with your af- 
fairs, Helen, except in one instance; but I 
certainly feel it my duty to do so now, when 
you are making yourself so conspicuous. 

“So conspicuous?” repeated Helen, flush- 
ing and paling by turns—but Mrs. Rivers, 
having got over the awkwardness of a start, 
was not to be robbed of her lecture. 

‘“Upon my word,” she went on, with a — 
complaining accent, ** 1 don’t know what to 
make of you. If you were like any other 
girl in the world my efforts to provide for 
your future would be of some use; but 
you seem possessed of an evil spirit; and 
just now, when I gave up everything, and 
came down here for your sake —” Helen's 
lovely eyes opened wider at this, and 
her mouth drooped in a curious little 
smile—‘* you refuse to do anything to help 
me. I know Mr. Gurney admired you at one 
time, and if you were decently civil to 
him—”’ 

“He might marry me, and then I would 
be no longer dependent on you,” interrupted 
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Helen, putting out her hand with a swift, in- 
dignant gesture. 

“We have never regretted our charity,” 
said Mrs. Rivers magnificently — but flush- 
ing a little under the earnest gaze of her 
young kinswoman ;—and she rambled on at 
incoherent length about Jack’s late attention 
and Helen’s ingratitude, and spiced her re- 
marks with quotations from her husband, 
Mrs. Graves, and Mrs. Lawlor. 

After all, it must not be put down to Mrs. 
Kivers’s discredit that she felt so deeply on 
this subject, seeing that it was the most im- 
portant one society had to offer its feminine 
youth; and she would in time to come, 
doubtless, plan as ambitiously and perse- 
veringly and cold-bloodedly to get her own 
daughter out of her house and into a fitting 
establishment. She had a genuine, if self- 
ish, liking—a very decided respect—for her 
cousin, not unmixed with fear. That she did 
not understand Helen was not owing to the 
fact of the younger woman’s superior clever- 
ness, but because Mrs. Rivers’s thoughts and 
opinions clustered round a certain polar 
point of motive and stopped there, as in the 
present instance. Looking at the question 
from her standpoint, there was no doubt but 
Helen was acting very badly. She was self- 
willed and impatient and ungrateful—yes, 
certainly ungrateful, and did not quite real- 
ive the fact that material benefits parsimoni- 
‘ously bestowed are all that dependents have 
any right to demand or expect. 

Miss Oulton was at this present moment 
summoning all the less condemnatory traits 
in her character to her aid. She had fully 
intended to confide in her cousin as soon 
as they were fairly at home once more, but 
she had no mind to have her secret wrested 
trom her by such coarse reproach, or to have 
it proclaimed from the housetops to contra- 
dict Mrs. Lawlor’s insinuations. She looked 
at Mrs. Rivers with a hopeless sense of the 
uulf that lay between them, trying to find 
some peaceful solution for their present mis- 
understanding. 

“Ah well, Cousin Althea,” she said, with 
a sort of patient irony, “ there is no danger of 
my ever forgetting what I owe to you and 
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Mr. Rivers. You have both been very pa- 
tient with my faults thus far; try to be pa- 
tient a little longer. I'll promise not to dis- 
grace you In any way, and I hope I may not 
have to tax your generosity much longer.” 
And she went away, leaving her cousin to 
digest this rather ambiguous explanation as 
best she might. 

The hot wind died away toward evening, 
but left the air as 

** Sull and hushed and close 

As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 

An hour before death.” 

It was an atmosphere that in any other cli- 
mate would have presaged a storm. A lurid 
light lingered on the gray cliffs above the 
house, long after the valleys below were 
plunged in shadow. The leaves stirred and 
fluttered now and then with uncanny shivers, 
as if shaken by invisible winds. All che 
flowers that had been burned and blackened 
by the fierce kisses of the north wind now 
drooped languidly, giving out their last breath 
in passionate fragrance. 

It was a very listless party that assembled 
that evening about Gurney’s table. Jack 
tried desperately to give some animation to 
the talk, but his efforts met neither recogni- 
tion nor reward. So long had these visitors 
dined together apart from the world, they 
had the air of a family party rather than 
formal guests, holding themselves free from 
the obligation of any social strain. ‘Tina be- 
ing discovered by her right hand neighbor 
surreptitiously devouring a novel between 
courses, had the offending volume quietly 
taken out of her hand, and her delinquencies 
held up for public condemnation. 

“Why, this is dreadful,” said Jack, flutter- 
ing the leaves tantalizingly just out of her 
reach. And he proceeded to read the title 
and desultory scraps, interspun with paren- 
thetic criticism, more or less ironical. 

‘Tina grew indignant and rose impetuously 
to appeal to Gurney. “ Please, may I not 
do as I please? I don’t see why it should 
be rude to read at the table,”—as her mother 
roused herself to administer a caustic re- 
proof. ‘I’m trying to combine two kinds 
of digestion at once ”—with something of 
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her old saucy spirit; and then she broke off 
in a laugh to cast a withering glance at Jack, 
who was immediately ordered, under direful 
penalty, to restore his prize. 

Mrs. Lawlor shook her head amiably. “I 
don’t wonder you wanted to finish that story. 
It’s perfectly fascinating.” 

‘‘ How does it turn out?” queried the in- 
jured reader, suddenly abandoning her po- 
sition. It was, indeed, very seldom that 
Miss Graves had the steadfastness to finish 
anything, preferring to take her literary pab- 
ulum, when she could, by absorption. ‘I 
don't care for it now,” she said with 
dignity, as Jack feebly strove to atone for his 
impertinence by restoring A Love in Fetters; 
and she turned her attention to Mrs. Law- 
lor’s free synopsis of its final chapters. 

‘‘What trash you women read,” growled 
Mr. Rivers; but the “ women ” were deep in 
a discussion of the heroine, and his scorn 
went as chaff before the wind. 

“So the fair lady turns the cold shoulder 
on the hero because of circumstantial evi- 
dence against him,” interpolated Jack, “and 
they both drag out a miserable existence 
wide seas apart. What's the motive? the 
moral? because such a charming fiction 
couldn't be without one. [s it that a man 
is guilty before he is proved guilty ? or that 
woman, as a sex, IS Over-exacting ?” 

‘* Miserable stuff!” went on Mr. Rivers, 
like the chorus of a Greek play. 

‘Certainly not, Mr. Jack’; and Madame 
Klech smiled on him—her bewildering, de- 
risive smile. ‘* Love blots out all exactions 
save love. [et a woman be certain of a 
man’s devotion, and she will forgive him 
everything— everything,” with an air of con- 
fidence that silenced the rest of the critics, 
but left them slightly in doubt as to the ear- 
nestness of her declaration. ‘And you are 
quite right, too, Mr. Rivers. We read so 
much just to amuse us that we have minds 
sponge-like—they soak up one moment only 
to be squeezed dry the next.” 

Mr. Rivers was flattered into joining the 
controversy. “ It’s nota woman’s province to 
sit in judgment on men, anyhow,” — with 
sweeping dogmatism. 


different standard set up for our sex, you 
know.” | 

“Yes, and a good many battles are fought 
under it,” put in Jack with a grin. 

Helen had been idly crumbling a bit of 
bread into minutest particles, apparently in- 
different to this literary symposium; but she 
looked up at this, and happened to catch 
Mrs. Lawlor’s eye. 

“Why don’t yew say something, Helen ?” 
gurgled that enthusiast; ‘‘or do you know 
what we have been talkingabout ? Do you 
think you could have been more trustful 
than Valerie?” and she leaned over the table 
with a sort of malicious eagerness. 

“T wouldn't be trustful at all,” said Helen 
bluntly. “If I had to see Love only with the 
eye of faith, he would remain forever invisi- 
ble.” Her conversation with her cousin 
that day had served to intensify her natural 
antipathy to the widow ten-fold. She cared 
nothing at all for the woe-worn Valerie’s for- 
tunes—it was the sheerest perversity that 
led her to go on piling up belligerent opin- 
ions. “If my sweetheart were sent to Cov- 
entry by society, I certainly wouldn’t follow 
him there. More than that, I'd probably 
despise him. It takes only a trifle to turn 
love into hate. Your heroine would have 
been wretched, tied to such a man, anyhow. 
It was only a choice of miseries.” 

“Oh, dear, ‘that sounds rather hard and 
unfeminine, my dear girl; don’t you think 
so?” murmured Mrs. Lawlor sweetly. 

Madame Ilech looked at Helen and then 
threw a sidelong glance at her host. “ You 
are brave, mademoiselle. Few young la- 
dies dare to betray. their skepticism on such 
points.” 

“Oh, Helen never means half she says,” 
interrupted Mrs. Rivers, vaguely conscious 
that Helen was discovering some new in- 
iquity. | 

“I’m inclined to think she means more 
than she says,” said Madame dryly, “ but her 
heresies are only dangerous to her own peace 
of mind.” She shook out her fan and nod- 
ded at Miss Oulton brightly; but Helen 
met her glance with one of languid indiffer- 
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‘Mr. Gurney is silent. I know he is bored 
with us,” persevered Mrs. Lawlor. 

‘[T should think he we/d be,” said Mr. 
(;raves, with a loud laugh. ‘The millionaire 
‘casted that he had not read a book for 
‘wenty years, and naturally waxed impatient 
under even the wateriest book wisdom. 

‘et’s adjourn,” he said hastily; and with- 
out waiting for acquiescence from his host, 
he set the example by lighting his cigar and 
svuntering out independently, as became a 
nanof millions; and the rest followed soon 
thereafter. As Helen rose she caught a 
siimpse of Gurney’s face. He was staring 
straight before him with a very curious ex- 
oression—by no means a pleasant one; but 


the next instant Mrs. Lawlor had slipped her 


hand through his arm, and he was smiling 
down on her in answer to some confidential 
whisper. As they passed Helen the widow 
was saying softly : 

you tell me what yew think.” 

‘I’m not sentimentalist enough to be in- 
terested in the matter; but love without con- 
fidence is impossible—at any rate it isn’t 
worth the having,” he said rather curtly; and 
Hiclen felt with a sudden startled conscious- 
ness that her bit of idle contradiction had 
‘ready wrought mischief-—her random arrow 
nad struck the person she was most anxious 
not to wound. 

In the great parlor the conversation lan- 
-uished once more. ‘Tina, not being quite 
satisied with Mrs. Lawlor’s review, settled 
herself in a corner to finish her book. <A 
roup gathered around the long table in 
‘he center of the room. The twilight was 

ist beginning to be swallowed up by moon- 
izht. The sensuous perfume of the flowers 
‘iiled the room. ‘The long muffled roar of 
‘he ocean, so many miles away, made a mel- 
‘ncholy accompaniment to the murmured 
‘ilk. Helen sat at one of the windows 
alone, listening to this thunderous murmur 
‘il she could endure it no longer; and she 
went to the piano, where she plunged at once 
‘nto deep-toned fugues and chants, weird, 
itful things, to drown the surf-beat, but which 
aught against her will the spirit of the wild 
“voices. Dr. Weston came and took a 

at near her, resting his silver head wearily 
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against the back of his chair. He looked 
older and frailer than usual, and talked with 
such evident effort that Miss Oulton made 
no attempt to entertain him; but, finding 
that he liked her music, played on and on 
interminably. For herself, no most passion- 
ate chord, no most plaintive harmony, could 
tranquilize or satisfy; her. She would have 
given much to recall her words, but they 
came back relentlessly, and took on a hard- 
ness and flippancy that shamed her even in 
the remembrance. 

‘‘But I aw not hard,” she murmured to 
herself, amid her intricate warp and woof of 
notes, with a vague, regretful wonder why 
she could not slip easily into the timid sub- 
mission that came to other women naturally 
and by right, and take unquestioning what 
was held out to her by fate and love and life. 
Her eyes wandered over the long, low room 
while she played, taking in all its quaint at- 
tractiveness, that had grown so familiar and 
so dear to her. In every corner and avail- 
able space were set odd book shelves, 
crammed full and overflowing; the thick 
walls made spacious cushioned window seats 
to tempt the passer-by; the wide fire place 
between two of these embrasures, piled high 
with logs ready to light at a touch, showed 
how the winter was defied—indeed, its 
flames had glowed for them more than once 
during their stay. Two or three wicker 
lounges, piled with yay Japanese tasselled 
quilts and cushions, offered another premium 
for idleness; the somber, soft rugs on the 
floor, the loose swinging draperies at the win- 
dows, barbaric in hue, silky in texture; a 
gleam of color here and there from some 
slender gold vase, or a bowl of crimson roses 
set on an ebony stand—all made a picture 
impossible tS be reproduced, never to be 
forgotten. 

All at once, into Helen’s misty, disquiet 
musings, Mrs. Rivers thrust her voice—shrill, 
peremptory. ‘“ Do give us something livelier, 
Helen, than those funereal things; they make 
me horribly nervous.” 

“Yes, give us a waltz or something jolly,” 
echoed Mr. Graves. ‘‘ We seem to be all 
going to sleep.” 

Gurney and Mrs. Lawlor were at the onen 
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window just behind Helen, and at Mr. 


Graves’s malapropos suggestion Miss Oulton 


rose immediately, and proposed that the 
widow take her place; but that lively per- 
son for once refused to be accommodating, 
preferring to lose her reputation for amiabil- 
ity rather than her snug ¢é¢e @ /é¢e. 

“It’s a gruesome sort of night, anyhow. 
I thought Helen’s music quite appropriate,” 
said Jack, who had been going restlessly from 
one occupation to another, hanging over the 
plano a moment to mingle his voice with 
the melody, making half serious efforts to 
overcome Tina’s anger, talking saucy non- 
sense with Madame Flech. ‘‘And apfrofes of 
gruesomeness, this place, to be absolutely 
perfect, Gurney, needs a ghost,” he said sud- 
denly. ‘ Even a second hand spectre would 
do—” 

“IT am happy to say that I can supply 
that small omission,” said his host, looking 
over to Dr. Weston with an odd little smile. 
“Tf there is anything we pride ourselves on, 
here, it is our ghostly traditions.” 

“You don't say so!” and Jack sprang to 
his feet in pretended excitement. “Tell us 
all about her—for of course it’s a femi- 
nine spook,’—-with careless irreverence. 
“They're decidedly the most interesting, 
Does she walk hereabouts? What’s her other 
name?” 

“]’m not joking,” said Gurney coolly. “I 
can’t do justice to the story myself, but there’s 
an old Spaniard on the place who is the legit- 
imate keeper of the phantom, and I'll send 
for him.” 

There had been a general protest at Gur- 
ney’s first assertion, but this matter-of-fact 
acceptance of Jack’s idle words did more to 
rouse curiosity than the most mysterious 
manner; and Gurney was straightway over- 
whelmed with questions which he _parried 
good naturedly. 

“ Jose alone shall tell you the story,” he in- 
sisted. “ And you may rest assured that what 
he doesn’t remember he can invent. I didn’t 
know how strong your nerves were, else I 
would have told you long before that this 
house goes by the name of ‘ La Casa de los 
I.spiritus —the house of spirits. No, I’ve 


never come face to face with the apparition 
myself, but I live in hope that she will appear 
some day.” | 

Tina breathed a long sigh. ‘‘ This is too 
delicious,’ she cried, forgetting at once her 
grievances and the woes of the much-tried 
Valerie, and dancing about Gurney in a very 
rapture of curiosity, her eyes shining like 
stars. ‘‘Come outside, where we can breathe, 
and where the dusk weaves shadows just for 
ghosts to hide in,” she commanded with 
dramatic gesture. “Come, papa—come, all 
of you,” and she set the example by vanishing 
through one of the windows. 

It was some time before the story-teller 
made his appearance; while the expectant 
group that had followed ‘Tina settled them- 
selves in very dolce far niente attitudes on the 
porch, or strolled up and down the broad drive 
inthe moonlight. ‘The far-away piercing cry 
of some restless night bird, the solemn “ who ? 
who?” of an owl overhead in the trees, and 
the roll of the unceasing surf only seemed to 
intensify the silence. ‘The clinging fragrance 
of the jasmine and honeysuckle over the 
porch, and the still heavier odor from the 
big white datura tree before the door, floated 
around them, and seemed to penetrate soul 
and heart, as well as the outward sense. 
They all began to feel a little eerie, and to 
wish they had not invoked such weird enter- 
tainment. 

But before anybody had courage to put 
his cowardice into words, José appeared— 
sad, grave, deep-voiced, white haired—and 
refusing to come among the party on the 
porch, stood leaning silently against the da- 
tura; while Gurney ina few murmured words 
of Spanish made known to him the desire of 
the seiioras to listen to the tale of La Casa 
de los Espiritus, 

The old man, with his broad hat and long 
white beard, looked himself like a shadow 
of the past, and the clustering white bells 
above him nodded and gleamed in the 
moonlight like a group of phantom faces. 
It would not be possible to give the story 
as he told it. The low, earnest tone, the 
tender Spanish accent, the sudden lapses 
into his native tongue as he grew more 
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excited, the weird, pathetic gestures, made 
ita thousand times more effective than it 
could have been from any other lips: while 
the moonlight, melting and changing between 
the trees like great globules of quicksilver, 
finally flung down a flood of white glory, and 
turned the figure of the old man to a moving 
silhouette, outlined against the clear sky. 
And his audience sat as spellbound as did 
the wedding guests beneath the eye of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

It was easy for him to tell his tale well. 
He had known the actors in the tragedy. 
They were the only links that bound him to 
his birthplace. His voice shook as he re- 
lated the closing scene of the sad history— 
the stern will of the proud old Don, that 
would not bend or break, that set at defiance 
love and law alike, that would not confess 
the remorse which silvered his hair and 
made him hollow-eyed, and “like a sick 
man,” the stubborn will that resisted the en- 
treaties of his wife to leave the place of such 
horrors, and return to Spain; though night 
after night a white-robed figure glided to his 
bedside, and the tender, beseeching voice of 
his murdered daughter pleaded for forgive- 
ness. At last the time came when his 
strength failed him, and he was carried away. 

‘In a great ship,” said José tremulously, 
‘and we alone were left behind. I wasa 
boy then, and my father had made himself 
hated, because he dared to speak of the poor 
young sefiorita (heaven rest her soul!). We 
were left behind, and the ship went down in 
a storm, in sight of a Spanish port, pierced 
by the rocks of the Spanish coast. My fa- 
ther died but little while ago. And / am 
left. It is sad, seforas, you see; it is nota 
story for merry people, but I have told you 
all. LI crave your pardon for making it so 
long; an old man does not know when to 
rest his tongue—and I crave your pity for 
the dead,” and with a melancholy “ duenos 
noches” he strode away. And the “merry 
people” sat inthe white moonlight, as mute 
as though the goddess of silence had touched 
them, till long after the sound of his uncer- 
tain footsteps had died away. This was not 
what they had bargained for. It was 
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altogether too real to be pleasant, and was 
such a curious climax to their reaching out 
after sensation, that each waited for another 
to break the silence. 

Suddenlya littlecry from Miss Oulton made 
the ladies scream and huddle together, and 
even the men sprang to their feet with rather 
ludicrous abruptness. The spell was broken, 
and there was instantly bustle and talk enough 
to more than atone for their long breathing 
space, while the author of the disturbance 
was forgotten in the exclamations and com- 
ments that followed. 

Miss Oulton had been sitting in the shad- 
ow of the vines, the most eager listener of 
them all. At any other time she might have 
heard such a story unmoved, for she was 
neither credulous nor sentimental; but so 
many things had been crowded into the last 
few days, the routine of her life had been so 
strangely changed, that she was fairly out of 


-tune. To add to herbewildered mood, Gur- 


ney had been sitting near her on the low rail- 
ing of the veranda—so near that her dress al- 
most brushed his feet ; but it was Mrs. Law- 
lor over whom he bent now and then with 
some murmured word, or to adjust her 
shawl. At another time Helen might have 
been jealous or angry; now she saw this by- 
play with a kind of dumb apathy, as if she 
had all at once slipped off her own identity, 
and lost therewith the meaning of such idle 
words as love and friendship. Her face was 
turned away from the rest, and she could 
see what they could not—something moving 
outside the interlacing vines. Whether it 
was the moonbeams dancing in and out—a 
trick of her imagination—or a tangible ob- 
ject, she could not be certain, so she only 
watched and waited; but as old José said 
his ‘‘good night,” she clearly discerned a 
slender figure,. white-robed and tall, that 
crossed the porch at the further end and dis- 
appeared in the house, even while she gazed 
at it. She did not move, but the involunta- 


ry exclamation that startled the others show- 
ed how unreasonably nervous she had grown. 
She stood up trembling from head to foot. 
“What is it?” asked Gurney sharply, 
touching her arm lightly as he stood beside 
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her. ‘You are not so foolish as to let this 
bit of by-gone tragedy frighten you,” he 
said with rather a harsh laugh. ‘My faith! 
I had no idea it would be so successful. 
You saw something or somebody? I dare 
say it was Jessie stealing out to meet her 
lover. Mrs. Herling frowns down all such 
irregularities, but //a/ sort of fidelity laughs 
at lock-smiths and house-keepers. Come, 
confess that you are convinced.” 

Helen only shook her head. She was 
certain that her vision bore no resemblance 
to the jaunty little parlor-maid; but it seem- 
ed too absurd a question for argument, so 
she quietly sat down again, and listened to 
the bewildering rattle of small talk that had 
found its way to the surface again. 

“Well, all the parties in this affectionate 
vendetta seem to have been disposed of but 
the wicked knife that did the mischief. What 
became of 77, I. wonder?” said Jack care- 
lessly. 

It was essentially Jack’s province to un- 
earth the most unlikely topic for considera- 
tion; in fact, he rather prided himself on 
this ingenious characteristic, and offered it as 
a proof of his vast conversational resource. 
At the present moment he was rather dumb- 
founded when Dr. Weston said in his slow, 
tranquil way: “Possibly 7 can tell you that”; 
but he recovered himself immediately. 

“1 don’t doubt it, sir; I feel that even / 
would be capable under my present inspira- 
tion of subpcenaing two or three spirits, 
but,”—in a milder voice—‘“‘they should be 
Roederer and Bourbon, and names of that 
ilk.” 

““Pshaw, Jack, don’t be silly,” and Tina 
turned on the doctor. ear Padre, plcase 
tell us,” and the rest chorused an eager as- 
sent. 

“This ts not tragic, it is only curious,” 
said the doctor hesitatingly.. ‘When I first 
came to California circumstances led me into 
this part of the state, and for a time I was 
practicing physician in the neighboring town. 
It was almost purely a Spanish town then, 
and I came, through the exigencies of my 
profession, to know the priests of the Mission 
well, and had more than once been able to 
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serve them. I was a heretic, but even here- 
tics can be made useful sometimes. One 
day I was called to see an old half-breed 
Indian who had been a convert, but whose 
religion had spun itself out to the frailest 

of ties. | 

*<*T want to confess, he whispered: ‘] 
sent for the priest, but he not come; you 
will do as well.’ I urged him to wait, but 
no: ‘Doctor and priest all the same,’ and he 
leered at me with his horrible old skinny 
lips, his sunken eyes. ‘Then he took from 
among the pile of rags on which he lay a 
tiny dagger, set with blazing stones, gorgeous 
enough for a queen’s toy. Its blade was 
rusted, its gold tarnished. As I turned it 
over curiously, 

**T stole it from the Mission,’ he mum- 
bled, ‘but it has always burned my hands. 
I was going to give it back to the priests, but 
you may have it now,’ and the next moment 


. he sank back, dead. 


“When the holy Father came five minutes 
later, I gave him the dagger and repeated 
Manuel’s words; and then and there I first 
heard the story of the Romierez family, as 
José told it to-night. 

“To you keep this cursed thing, doctor, 
said Padre Sebastian when he had finished 
his tale. ‘It was too unholy to lay on the 
altar of the virgin; but you have a bold heart, 
and he laughed a little, ‘and you won't be 
afraid of it because of its wicked history. 
The Mission owes you ten-fold more than 
that, but keep it as a curiosity if you will; 
you are fond of such things.’ 

“ And, protest as I would, he refused to 
take it from me. When Gurney bought the 
Casa here, with its ghost’s walk and name, I 
handed over the dagger as one of his right- 
ful possessions. And now let’s see it, for 
it’s worth seeing. You have it somewhere 
about, haven’t you?” 

Before Gurney had time to answer, Helen 
caught his arm. 

“Say yes,” she whispered ; “I will get it. 
It is in my room”; and she slipped away. 
unobserved by the others. 

But before she reached the stair-case, Gur- 
ney was at her side. 


| 
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“Pray, don’t take so much trouble for 
such a trifle,” he said carelessly. “ TH make 
it all right with these insatiable sensation- 
seckers”; and then, all at once, he stopped, 
seeing how pale and distressed she looked, 
and drew her gently toward him. 

‘| wish that confounded story had never 
been resurrected. It was all my fault but—” 

“But you could not suppose anybody 
would be so weak-minded as to be seriously 
affected by it,” she interrupted. “Well, / 
would not at any other time, but just now it 
seems to me horribly real and near.” She 
raised her eyes, almost over-brimmed with 
glittering tears. “ Don’t be angry with me, 
Steven, for that—or—or anything else,” she 
whispered suddenly, and turned to him with 
a swift, involuntary caress. 

It was the first time she had ever yielded 
even so much token of her love, and it swept 
away the last remnant of distrust from their 
path... His voice trembled a little, as holding 
her close, he murmured : 

“My darling! Please God, nothing shall 
ever come between us—vo/hing ”—with sun- 
dry attestations that would not have been 
intelligible to a third person. — 

But Helen was already repentant of her 
brief submission, and insisted on going on 
her self-imposed errand. 

“ Then I will wait for you here,” he de- 
clared very authoritatively, and she ran light- 
ly up the stairs, throwing him a saucy kiss 
from the landing. 

She went up to her room with her foolish 
tremors all dispelled, sighing a little sigh of 
content for her own happiness. ‘* How good 
he is,” she thought, with a humility at which 
Mrs. Rivers would have opened her eyes 
incredulously. 

The upper hall was not lighted, but the 
moon, shining through the wide open win- 
dows, made it easy to find her way. Once 
in her room, she lit a candle, and turned to 
open the silver box that stood on a table be- 
side herbed. But the box was already open, 


and a glance within showed that the dagger 
was gone. 

All her newly acquired courage left her in 
Surely, this was something more 


an instant. 
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than mere coincidence. She made haste to 
search every corner of the room, although 
she felt that her search would be of no avail, 
and at last came back to the filagree casket, 
whose emptiness seemed to mock her dumb 
dismay, holding the light above it in the help- 
less fashion of one who has exhausted his 
resources, and is at a loss what to do next. 
The light fell on some gleaming object in 
one corner of the box, and Helen picked it 
up mechanically—-a heavy diamond ring, 
the stones curiously set in old fashioned 
style in the shape of a star, and the hoop of 
gold worn down to a slender thread. The 
blood surged up into her face, and she look- 
ed behind her, half expecting to see the own- 
er of this strange hostage for the missing dag- 
ger—the author of this most uncanny jest. 
But not even a puff of wind came in to stir 
the flame of hercandle. She could hear the 
sound of laughing voices below ; she could 
see the gleam of the white roses in the still 
whiter light outside. All her childish fear 
came back to her. Without hesitating a 
moment she left the room, slipping the ring 
on her finger for safe keeping. Gurney 
could help her unravel this mystery. She 
longed for his presence to dispel the dread 
creeping over her. 
~ Out in the broad hall, where the moon- 
light made a path of light, she walked a 
dozen steps—not more—with nervous haste, 
and then stood fixed to the floor as if she 
had been turned to stone. For out of the 
shadow there came suddenly toward her a 
.white-clad figure—the figure of a woman, 
with ghastly, pallid face and dark, pleading 
eyes. Her jet-black hair hung round her 
like a cloak; from one hand swung a rosary 


of silver beads, the other held the lost dag- 


ger, whose jewels danced and gleamed as the 
moonlight struck on them: and from the 
slender white throat a thin, slow line of blood 
trickled down over the white dress and 
stained the restless hands. 

It might not have been half a minute that 
Helen stood paralyzed, noting with horrible 
distinctness every crease in the blood-stained 
dress, every movement of the slippered feet; 
but to her it seemed an eternity till, with one 
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mighty effort, she sprang past the terrible 
thing that barred her way, and reached the 
stairs. She heard a low, gurgling moan be- 
hind her and a heavy fall, but these things 
only added wings to her feet. She had found 
her voice once more, and one wild shriek 
after another rang through the house as she 
blindly stumbled down the stairs. Almost 
before she reached the last step Gurney 
was with her; she felt the clasp of his 
arms about her; she heard his passionate 
exclamation, his caressing entreaties to tell 
him what had happened: then the clamor of 
voices, and she opened her eyes to see the 
crowd of eager, curious faces. Even the 
servants were there. She tried again and 
again to speak, faltered out some incoherent 
words, and with a shudder hid her face on 
Gurney’s breast. 

“For heaven’s sake, Helen, try to control 
yourself,” exclaimed Mrs. Rivers irritably. 
*T)on’t frighten us all to death.” 

The sound of her cousin’s voice brought 
her back to the realities sooner than anything 
else would have done, and bya strong effort of 
willshe managed totell something of the cause 
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of her terror—enough to send the curiosity 
and excitement up to fever height. She put 
out her hand in a dumb appeal against the 
questions that assailed her, caught sight of 
the ring on her finger, and began to tremble 
again. 

“Oh, Steven,” she whispered fearfully; 
“did she put it there?” 

He caught the ring and hand in a rude 
clasp. 

“Where did you get “hat?” he asked 
hoarsely, turning as white as Helen herself. 

She looked at him almost vacantly. The 
blood seemed to beat in her ears, the floor 
to sway under her. As through a mist she 
saw Mrs. Herling’s tall, gaunt shape plunging 
headlong from some height, and heard an— 

“Ach Gott! come, come, she dies—Miss 
Alice!” 

She felt Gurney’s arms relax their hold, 
and the group of familiar faces faded—was 
blotted out; the voices died away to a mur- 
mur—to silence. She felt herself drifting 
down, down, and then came a blank, as she 
slid in a helpless, senseless heap to the 
floor. 


CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 


GRAN’MA. 


Lire gives us but a notion of ourselves, 
Our temporary whereabouts in action ; 

For back of life and forward of our times 
‘There must be yet the gist of what we are. 
The dawning and the dying of the quick 
May only be two changes in our scenes— 
Two doors by childhood fingers opened wide ; 
The entrance and the exit of a babe. 


Behold how life on life laps overward !— 
Grandmother sitting in a world of toys, 
With children’s children in the nursery, 
Propped in the wide arms of her rockimg-chair, 
The white hair straying thinly on her brow 
Beneath the deep crimped border of her cap; 
Her hands once delicate, all wrinkled now, 


Like bird claws clutched around the chair’s great 


arm ; 
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She crooning softly some old lullaby 
To calm the viking, vigorous in her lap, 
Whose round legs kicking upward in the air 
Foretoken struggles farther on the road. 
Softly the crooning song fades feebly out, 
The old maternal smile, so sadly kind, 
Droops toward her breast, to be half hid, 
As when a girl from ripe love it was drooped, 
And all is still. All save the young life boisterous 
That shouts with free lungs ’round her silent chair, 
Till coldly dawns the long expected fact— 
“Gran’ma is dead!” ‘Then silence reigns, 
Still as the young life in suppression is. 
What went before this young life, in the realms, 
And what comes after to this nurser passing out? 
That’s what puzzles me. 

We think we know 
The secret of the trees; how one lies down 
To moulder for the next, and thus the tree-life 
Grows by what is gone. Does all the love, 
Out-breathed in all the world since Eve, 
Find some fit lodgment, like the fallen tree, 
To nourish all of love the world contains? 
Or is it true, the old, delightful tale, 
That: “God is Love”? That men and women have 
No soul but only love, and /Aaé returns, 
Like rain-drops to the sea, again to God? 
Again and still again, recurrent, as the tide, 
The one eternal pulse of all mankind? 
I wonder as I ponder on the thought— 
A deal of love has been before our time 
And I’m not certain where it found a lodge. 
In dark Annihilation there’s no realm 
To relegate this essence of the heart: 
It must be yet alive, and if it is, 
And gaining, like the humus in the soil, 
Then there is hope of one wide growth of love 
Which shall be Man’s redemption. 

If God 

Is love, and we are breathed of God, 
Then what else is the Soul? Thus, then, 
I reason: When the mother dies—and mother 
Is the other name of love—bleached, ere she dies, 
To whiteness of the soul thro’ sorrow’s fire— 
She leaves behind to all of hers that live, 
Or are to live, a legacy that richer is than gold; 
Which, being well invested by her heirs 


- Under the guardian that we call “Our God ” 


Accumulates to make the heirs immortal. 
J. WW. Gally. 
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I HAVE visited in the course of a wander- 
ing life many places of interest, and not a 
few of no interest, but I know of no spot on 
either hemisphere where I more thoroughly 
enjoyed myself than on the solitary islet of 
Heligoland. ‘There is a freshness and novy- 
elty that is positively delightful, and the isl- 
and presents such distinctive features, so 
unlike those observable in any of the usual 
haunts of men, as would dissipate for a time 
the ennui of the most confirmed Sir Charles 
Coldstream. It is very rarely that the tour- 
ist ever goes, or even thinks of going to this 
little place. Very probably he may never 
even have heard of it, and it was a mere 
chance: that took me there. An accidental 
exchange of railroad rugs, on the passage 
from London to Hamburg, led me into con- 
versation with a very gentlemanly but rather 
dignified man, to whom I noticed both the 
captain and steward of the steamer were par- 
ticularly attentive. Curiously enough, he 
proved to be the son of an English country 
gentleman at whose house I had been a 
guest for some days. On his learning who 
I was, the cautious reserve of the English- 
man disappeared, and that instinctive free 
masonry which exists between young and 
enthusiastic natures soon made us some- 
what intimate and confidential. He was go- 
ing to Heligoland, and his object was matri- 
mony—a sort of semi-elopement —for his pro- 
spective bride was with her maiden aunt, 
enjoying the sea-bathing and bracing air of 
the Lilliputian British possession, and had 
written to her lover telling him of that fact. 

Her father had some twelve months be- 
fore taken her to London where business 
called him, and there, at the house of a 
friend, the young Hanoverian met with Cap- 
tain Ainsworth, and surrendered her heart 
to his keeping. Her father was very affgry 
when told of the state of affairs, for his 
daughter’s fortune, left to her by her grand- 
father, was considerable, and was placed be- 
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yond his control. He had, however, arrang- 


“ed to bestow upon his head clerk the hand 


of the heiress, with a view to the investment 
of her money in the mercantile house of 
which he was the head, the financial condi- 
tion of which was by no means healthy. By 
the introduction of this additional capital, 
and the admission of his subordinate asa 
partner, Herr Diederick Schmidt felt as- 
sured that he could soon place his house in 
the foremost rank of commercial establish- 
ments in Hamburg. Hastily carrying his 
daughter off from England, he immured her 
closely at home, and used every influence 
to induce compliance with his wishes. 
Wearied out and dispirited she at length 
temporized, and, a few days before attaining 
her majority, gave a pretended consent to 
consider the proposition of the clerk more fay- 
orably. So pleased was Herr Schmidt with 
this concession, that he allowed her to go 
for a few weeks in company with her aunt to 
Heligoland; and thither Captain Ainsworth 
was bound, in the hope of consummating his 
happiness. The great difficulty would be to 
keep Gertrude’s aunt (to whom, however, 
he was personally unknown) in ignorance of 
his arrival. It would be necessary to remain 
some days on the island before he could ex- 
pect the arrival of a friend’s yacht, on board 
of which during a cruise of a few hours he 
proposed being married by a young clergy- 
man who would be on board. 

By the time Ainsworth had made me ac- 
quainted with these particulars, we had got 
a good way up the Elbe towards Hamburg, 
and the captain of the steamer, who had 
formerly been master of the elder Mr. Ains- 
worth’s yacht, was called into consultation. 
As I freely offered my services to aid the 
lover in securing his bride, it was settled that 
I should accompany him; and by acting as 
spokesman and paymaster on board of the 
steamer and at the hotel, prevent much no- 
tice being taken of him. Fortunately, our 
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passage had been protracted, and we should 
arrive in Hamburg less than an hour before 
the departure of the Heligoland boat. 
Muffling up his face as if suffering from tooth- 
ache, Ainsworth and I walked from one boat 
to the other; and it was lucky that his fea- 
tures were concealed, for almost the first man 
we met after landing was Herr Schmidt, 
who was evidently on the lookout for some 
one he expected to meet; but as Ainsworth 
had been booked on the steamer as Capt. 
Herbert, (his Christian name) there was little 
fear of the Hamburg merchant learning of 
his arrival. 

We reached Heligoland late in the after- 
noon, and in the bustle of landing found our 
way to the “ Hotel Stadt London” without 
attracting much attention, and after a hur- 
ried dinner we retired to concert plans of 
action. 

Heligoland is probably the smallest of 
Great Britain’s possessions, and for its size 
is wondrously pretentious. Lying some for- 
ty miles from the mouth of the Elbe, and 
about equally distant from the coasts of Sles- 
wick and Holstein, it is a point in the open 
sea whence a watch can be kept on any war- 
like preparations made on the neighboring 
mainland. The natives of this little Ararat, 
rising above the face of the waters, are nu- 
merically so insignificant that any forcible 
expression of their will would be the “xe A/us 
ultra” of absurdity; but happily no feeling 
antagonistic to the rule they live under dis- 
turbs them. Without any distinct nationali- 
ty of their own, they naturally prefer the gov- 
ernment least likely to interfere with their 
private interests; and this, “‘ wiradbile dictu,” 
they enjoy in a British dependency. Ex- 
empt from all taxation and custom house 
dues, they have the benefit of an executive 
and judiciary without contributing to their 
maintenance. So long as this Is the case, 
they are content to be without a voice in 
the election of a legislature which makes no 
demand upon their purses. To American 
citizens this may seem something of an anom- 
aly, but it must be remembered that they 
are “to the manner born” a sovereign peo- 
ple, perfectly willing to bleed freely from 
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their pockets, so long as they have a voice 
in the expenditure of the revenue, though 
withal occasionally violent in their opposition 
when the of/er party is in power and neither 
they nor their friends derive any of the bene- 
fits of office. Fixed ideas of universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, and of a possible elec- 
tion to the Presidency, are imbibed with 
their primary maternal nourishment, whereas 
the Heligolander cares not a whiff of his 
pipe for such things, nor ever gives them a 
thought. 

He and his fellow islanders are of one 
class, maritime. Pilots and fishermen, their 
wives, sweethearts, and children comprise the 
native population, and a quieter, more con- 
tented, or better conducted people it were 
hard to find. Bold, hardy fellows are those 
North Sea pilots who make their home on 
this solitary rock. 

Heligoland has a governor, a resident gov- 
ernor— surely the smallest area ever so dig- 
nified. Of course that important functionary 
is a sailor, a captain in the British navy, who 
is probably considered more qualified to rule 
over these ‘‘toilers of the sea” than a lands- 
man. Untrammeled by the dogmatism of 
lawyers, who are, except as visitors, unknown 
to the community, he is at once the umpire 
of all disputants, and the sole magistrate of 
his litthke dominion. All public business is 
transacted in German, but the natives have 
a patois of their own, the declensions and 
conjugations of which would puzzle the most 
erudite philoloyist. A little to the eastward 
lies a still more diminutive islet appropriate- 
ly named Sandy Island, and between this 
smaller dependency and Heligoland, large, 
roomy boats belonging to the pilots ply. The 
charge for ferriage is about the same as the 
fare of our street-cars, and the passage occu- 
pies about a quarter of an hour. It is inthe 
morning, during the season, that these boats 
reap their harvest; for Sandy Island is the 
bathing resort of the numerous visitors who 
come from Hamburg and other neighboring 
plates to breathe the fresh sea air. ‘This 
influx demands a corresponding importation 
of provisions and other requisites, and these 
are daily received from Hamburg. 
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Heligoland contains only seventy or eighty 
acres of land altogether, and only poultry 
and a few vegetables are cultivated, princi- 
pally by the women and children. A few 
sheep, mostly ewes, are domesticated, and 
here it was that I first saw, or even heard of, 
_ the milking of sheep ; these are milked reg- 
ularly by the women, and furnish enough 
milk for the tea, coffee, and chocolate of 
the islanders. From the top of the light- 
house (which is one of the oldest existing, 
having been established two hundred years 
ago), I have seen not less than twenty ewes 
yielding their milk to the hands of their gen- 
tle mistresses. For the convenience of those 
transient visitors who prefer cow’s milk, one 
or two of those animals are imported oncea 
year, and, when the guests take their depart- 
ure are either shipped off again, or, with a 
due regard to the cost of their maintenance, 
utilized as beef. 

Adjoining the landing are some sixty or 
seventy houses, for the most part occupied 
by the native population. Ascending by 
several flights of stairs, with broad, roomy 
landings at intervals, the upper town (or 
Oberland) is reached, which may contain five 
or six times as many dwellings, a number of 
which are superior to those of the lower town, 
or rather village; and here the ¢é/rte of the 
visitors and the few officials dwell. 

After a consultation with Ainsworth, it was 
decided that I should attend the ball that 
evening at the subscription rooms, where a 
splendid German band nightly “discourseth 
most excellent music,” and there, if possible, 
slip a note into Miss Schmidt’s hand. Cau- 
tiously inquiring from a gentleman who acted 
as master of ceremonies, who certain of the 
ladies were, I brought up the name of my 
friend’s inamorata, and on my expressing a 
desire to be introduced, he kindly perform- 
ed the ceremony of making us acquainted. 
The young lady was for the moment sitting 
alone, and I lost no time in handing to her 
a bouquet, with the remark that “the paper 
inclosing the stalks was a note from Captain 
Ainsworth.” Seeing a gentleman advancing 
to address her, I bowed and retired to await 
developments. Nor had I long to wait; for 
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having absented herself for a few minutes, 
she returned, and coming straight up to me, 
said: 

“Tell Herbert to come to the Pavilion on 
Sandy Island at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I go there to bathe every day before 
my aunt rises.” 

“A very self-possessed young lady, in- 
deed,” was my thought, as I turned my steps 
toward our lodgings. 

The morning air was delicious as Ains- 
worth hurried me down to the ferry, and the 
beautifully clear water through which our 
boat wended her way was so tempting, so 
different from the discolored muddy mixture 
to be met with in every other watering place 
I had ever been at; that I quite understood 
one cause of the extreme popularity of this 
resort of sea-bathers. Early as the hour was, 
at least a hundred people were floundering 
along the shores of Sandy Island when we land- 
ed. At the pavilion others, who had already 
taken their morning dip, were drinking coffee 
at little tables in the open air; the ladies in 
a charmingly careless style of attitude, some 
of them combing and brushing out their 
long hair with perfect indifference as to who 
might be looking. 

When Captain Ainsworth and Miss 
Schmidt had concluded a lengthened /é¢-a- 
téte and settled their plans we returned to 
During the next week he saw 
a good deal of the young lady, and as he was 
only known as Captain Herbert among the 
people at the Conversation Haus, Miss Ger- 
trude’s aunt never suspected the presence of 
her niece’s lover on the island. The time 
was passed in a round of adventures entire- 
ly novel to me: torchlight boating; excur- 
sions at night to the numerous caverns on 
the rocky coast, into which the sea rushed 
with a noise absolutely deafening; shooting 
the aquatic birds which frequent the shores 
in great numbers; lobster and crab-fishing; 
dancing at the subscription room balls, where 
the ladies from the mainland mingled in 
the same sets with the picturesquely dress- 
ed native girls, with their yellow-trimmed 
short skirts—who, by the way, conducted 
themselves with an ease and total absence 
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of mauvatse honte that contrasted advanta- 
geously with the affectations of some of the 
more elegantly dressed belles from the con- 
tinent. But of all the amusements designed 
for visitors, that of amateur diving is the 
strangest. Attired in a diver’s suit, helmet 
and all, he who would examine the bed of 
the sea walks into it from the shore, while 
a boat accompanies him on his course to 
supply fresh air. ‘The nature of the ground 
is well known, and the tyro is guided in the 
right direction by means of signals made to 
him with a line attached to his wrist, It is 
asserted that one enterprising gentleman 
walked along the bottom of the sea from 
Heligoland to Sandy Island, which must 
be very nearly three quarters of a mile. 
Though I did not venture to express doubt 
of the truth of this to the narrator, I must 
own to having given only apparent credence. 

Fraulein Gertrude was a capital cicerone; 
she had visited the place a number of times, 
and was familiar with every nook and corner, 
with its history and few traditions. She had 
sketched, she had India-inked, and drawn in 
crayons every possible object and landscape 
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on both islands. It was she who told us that 
this lookout station of John Bull was first un- 
der the dominion of Denmark; then Ham- 
burg exercised her sway over and claimed it, 
till the Danes stormed and recovered it; and 
finally, some time early in this century, Great 
Britain captured it and has since held pos- 
session. 

The eighth day after our arrival the yacht 
of Ainsworth’s friend made her appearance, 
and on the following morning, during a short 
cruise into the offing, the lovers, who had gone 
on board, were married. On her return the 
bride walked immediately into her aunt's 
room and announced her marriage, greatly 
to the old lady’s consternation. This was 
somewhat allayed by Ainsworth’s assurance 
that they would immediately return to Ham- 
burg, and themselves bear the brunt of Herr. 
Schmidt's anger. The next day we all took 
passage for that place on the steamer; and 
I may add that, unable to undo what had 
been done, the bride’s father concluded to 
make the best of it, and, after his first burst 
of indignation, became friendly if not cor- 
dial. 

Gordon Greenlaw. 


THE POT-BOILER IN ART. 


San FRANCISCO, like most of our important 
western cities, has now attained that degree 
of refinement and wealth which leads to the 
cultivation of the fine arts. There are in 
each and all a few wealthy gentlemen and 
ladies possessing very valuable collections of 
paintings by both foreign and: native artists. 
Many, also, who do not consider themselves 
wealthy, own a few good pictures, and add 
~ to them from time to time as they feel them- 
selves able to do so, 

The many sales of pictures at auction, 
and elsewhere, give evidence of a growing 
popular taste, satisfied at present with cheap 
and inferior work. Most of the pictures dis- 
posed of at these public sales are the highly- 
colored, well-varnished productions known 
as “pot-boilers”; and since they satisfy a 


craving, and give evidence of what may be 
the first dawn of a true art longing, which 
will certainly educate up to something bet- 
ter, it is well, perhaps, not to look upon them 
too contemptuously. 

There are many degrees of difference in 
the pictures advertised for sale at public 
auction. There are the “ genuine oil paint- 
ings, in real gold gilt frames” of the familiar 
advertisement ; the pot-boiler proper, thrown 
off by the artist “to be sold for what it will 
bring”; the sketch; and occasionally areally 
good picture. With the first of these, we 
have nothing todo. They are manufactured 
by the yard in Europe, and also in some 
portions of the United States, and are sliced 
off as required. ‘The pot-boiler proper, bad 
as it is, is many degrees better. It is paint- 
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ed in the studio, in the absence of nature, 
with as little art as is to be found in a chro- 
mo—that is, with stereotyped art only. It 
has a framework of conventional composi- 
tion, with a foreground, distance, and middle 
distance strictly according to rule, and a 
tendency to the yellow, orange, and purple 
familiar in the “ original oil paintings in real 
gold gilt frames.” Marine subjects, also, are 


frequently found among the pot-boilers, for 


although nothing is more difficult to paint 
well than water in movement, it is astonish- 
ing how much canvas can be covered by an 


‘expanse of green or blue waves, by means 


of certain tricks well known to the marine 


painter, supplemented by an economical per- 


spective. The gaily painted barge, too, isa 
most tempting subject, both as. regards.color 
and drawing, taking a great deal of the for- 
mer to very little of the latter. It is rarely 
that an artist has even a sketch before him 
when he is painting work of this character, 
for the classof men most given to the paint- 
ing of pot-boilers have generally sold their 
sketches. 

Still, there is a difference, and a marked 
difference, between the real pot-boilers and 
the manufactured ‘oil paintings”; for the 
artist does not paint to a given pattern, but 
has some conception in his mind, or feels 


_ his way towards something as the work grows 


under his brush. The pot-boiler of a great 
artist—for great artists do sometimes de- 
scend to paint them—is not infrequently a 
work of merit, even despite the carelessness 
with which it is painted: for a great artist 
has studied nature so much that he is famil- 
lar with all her moods, with all her forms, 
tones, and subtleties. In Europe, the artists 


frequently form sketching clubs, so called. 


A subject is given, which all of the artists 
render according to their conception—the 
best sketch taking the whole. It is found 
tha* the best artist is not necessarily the most 
likely to succeed at this sort of work ; it re- 
quires rather a special faculty—a gift of a 
somewhat different order. It will be found, 
also, that not every artist can paint a good 
pot-boiler, 

The sketch proper is a study from nature, 
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begun and finished on the spot. It is fre- 
quently completed in a few hours. Ifa land- 
scape, the artist generally seeks to catch 
some fleeting effect-—of sunrise or sunset, of 
cloud, light and shadow, storm or scud. It 
is a matter of necessity, therefore, that he be 
quick about it, for Nature waits for no man, 
not even for the artist who adores_her. If 
he be an enthusiast, in love with his subject, 
he will have studied it beforehand, and have 
primed and prepared his canvas accordingly, 
Such a one, Nature, in her beauteous moods, 
electrifies. While painting, he 1s actually 
unconscious of his physical being. With 
palette full of color, and a dozer brushes in 
hand, he paints with one or the other—he 
would use all at once ifhe could. The rules 
and resources of art are so familiar to him 
that there is really no mechanical effort. All 
drawing finds its proper place. ‘The compo- 


sition. dominants of light and shadow, and 


details come of themselves, unstudied, per- 
haps even unthought of. He blends tone 
into tone, color into color, scarcely looking 
at his work, his eyes intent, feasting on his 
subject. Thrills go through and through 
him, as Nature sheds her wondrous lights 
and shadows, while hand, and eye, and heart, 
and soul are absorbed in the effort to seize 
and render her witching effects. He does 
everything which, in the studio, he would 
not think of doing ; he mixes colors opaque 
and transparent; he paints solid into trans- 
parent glazes, and he glazes transparent over 
solid color; yet wet from his brush he gets 
the most subtle tones out of the most un- 
heard-of combinations, and at last, when the 
inspiration is over, the light dying away into 
the evening shadow, and ‘the fit is off,” he 
arises, fatigued and depressed by the reaction, 
until, casting a glance at his sketch, he its 
exultant ; for there, on his canvas, is fixed 
forever the departed glory— he has done in 
a few hours the work of a month. Often he 
works in the studio a month in vain, to pro- 
duce the same effect. In his unconscious, — 
inspired condition he has used colors and 
combinations which he never would have 
dared to use in his sober senses, in cold 
blood; Nature has kissed back her ardent lov- 
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er, and left the biush and palpitation of her 
embrace upon hiscanvas. This is a sketch! 

And a picture! Ah! that is not for us 
to describe. Let the greatest critic of his 
race—of our age—speak : 

“A True Picrure.—That only should be 
considered a picture in which the spirit—not 
the materials, observe, but the animating 
emotion—of many such studies is concen- 
trated and exhibited by the aid of long-stud- 
ied, painfully-chosen forms, idealized in the 
right sense of the word; not by audacious 
liberty of that faculty of degrading God's 
works which man calls his “ imagination,” but 
by perfect assertion of entire knowledge of 
every part and character and function of the 
object: and in which the details are com- 
pleted to the last line compatible with the 
dignity and simplicity of the whole, wrought 
out with that noblest industry which concen- 
trates profusion into point, and transforms 
accumulation into structure. Neither must 
this labor be bestowed on every subject 
which appears to afford a capability of good, 
but on chosen subjects in which Nature has 
prepared to the artist’s hand the purest 
sources of the impression he would convey. 
hese may be humble in their order, but 
they must be perfect of their kind. There 
is a perfection of the hedgerow and cottage, 
as well as of the forest and the palace ; and 
more ideality in a great artist’s selection and 
treatment of roadside weeds and brook-worn 
pebbles than in all the struggling caricature 
of the meaner mind, which heaps its fore- 
ground with colossal columns and heaves 
impossible mountains into the encumbered 
sky. Finalfy, these chosen subjects must 
not be in any way repetitions of one another, 
but each founded on a new idea and devel- 
oping a totally distinct train of thought; so 
that the work of the artist’s life should form 
a constant series of essays, rising through the 
scale of creation from the humblest scenery 
to the most exalted; each picture being a 
necessary link in the chain, based on what 
preceded, introducing to what is to follow, 
and all, in their lovely system, exhibiting and 
drawing closer the bonds of Nature to the 
human heart.” 
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Sometimes there appears to be an exagger- 
ation of sentiment concerning art. Many 
very cultivated people find it difficult to un- 
derstand the art worship, so to speak, which 
prevails in Europe, and which is gradually 
obtaining in America. ‘To many minds it 
seems absurd, even sinful, to pay the price 
of a fine farm or of a city mansion for a 
single picture. When one reads the prices 
paid at the Hamilton sale for a few pieces of 


‘painted canvas, perhaps stained and disfig- 


ured by age and exposure, it gives even the 
dilettante a thrill of surprise and emotion. 
Many consider that sort of thing a fashion- 
able craze ; but if it is, it is a perennial one, 
for it has prevailed from time immemorial in 
every society that has outgrown the merest 
materialism, and it will inevitably prevail 
here sooner or later. While men are fight. 
ing the wilderness or struggling for a bare 
existence, they are prone to look with con- 
tempt upon the painter, the poet and musi- 
cian—upon the fine arts and everything be- 
longing to them—yet that the love of such 
things will bud, and grow, and flourish so 
soon as abundance supplants their poverty, 
is as certain as that the harvest will follow 
after their fields have been seeded. In the 
sharp struggle for existence which ts unfor- 
tunately the fate of the vast majority, it is 
easy to understand why it appears to be al! 
of life to live—that is, to make a living; yet 
the moment that abundance is supplied with- 
out a struggle, appears the love of the beau- 
tiful, of adornment, of decoration, of art in 
some form, which grows with their abun- 
dance and develops with their refinement 
and intelligence. ‘Thus we know for certain 
the degree of civilization attained by a pre- 
historic people when we unearth their art re- 
mains, and we are forced thereupon to the 
conclusion that we are liable to be meas- 
ured by the same standard; for, however we 
may excel in things practical, or even in 
science, it will be considered—and will be— 
but an imperfect development unless progress 
in art accompanies them. 

The true lover of art, like the true artist, 
is never satisfied with anything short of the 
highest degree of excellence attainable; and 
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how difficult is the attainment of any excel- 
lence none but the initiated can know. The 
diamond is, and has been in all ages, the 
most valuable of gems, because it is the 
rarest of precious stones ; and art treasures 
are of such fabulous worth because the art 
gift in its highest development is the rarest 
of all human attainments. It seems difficult 
to define why one canvas, confessedly a 
good picture, should fail to bring even a fair 
remuneration to the painter, when the pos- 
session of another provokes the most ardent 
competition at thirty, or forty, or even a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But we must remem- 
ber that it requires an expert to distinguish 
even the diamond from its imitation, though 
both are but simple crystals unmodified, or 
but little modified by art; but the priceless 
picture is the creation of the human hand 
and brain, endowed by the rarest of all nat- 
ural gifts, developed by a life-time of culture. 
To such are sometimes given intervals of 
exultation or so-called inspiration, when the 
trained eye and brain combine to produce 
the masterpieces which we poor mortals call 
** immortal,” inasmuch as they lead us as far 
as our earthly surroundings will permit, to 
the threshold of a higher and nobler life. It 
is when thus considered, that art becomes 
almost a sacred thing, and it appears indeed 
an actual sin to belittle or degrade it. So 
considered it is no longer difficult to under- 
stand the great sums paid for certain master- 
pieces, both in ancient and modern times. 

Moreover, while there are no royal roads 
to excellence in any of the arts, yet it is cer- 
tain that exceptional genius in both music 
and poetry enables its fortunate possessor to 
dispense with some, at least, of the laborious 
study and training by which alone the great- 
est of painters can hope to excel; for it matters 
not how gréat the natural gifts of the artist, 
nothing but many, many years of incessant 
study can make him a great painter; while 
no amount of study, however persevering, 
will suffice if he lacks the necessary gifts, or 
even any one of them. It is only when untir- 
ing industry is allied with rare genius that the 
truly great painter appears. And then the 


_ remainder of life, after such preparation, is ‘ 
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short. He cannot produce many master- 
pieces. The national collections and the 
wealthiest of private collectors all want an 
example of the great master, and there are 
not enough to meet more than a fraction of 
the demand. 

Think, too, of the many subtleties and 
apparent caprices of our art taste (they are 
not caprices, for Nature, that greatest of all 
artists, inspires or suggests them). We ask 
for form, defined yet undefined; for the 
“mystery of clearness ”—‘‘an infinite un- 
known, but no sense of any veil or interfer- 
ence between us and it”; for the greatest 
care and painstaking, yet with the appear- 
ance of ease—for to call anything ‘labored ” 
is to condemn it; for freedom, for certainty, 
yet with vagueness and mystery; for the 
evidence of every resource, yet an apparent 
simplicity—even an inadequacy of means, 
for, as Ruskin says: “ The less sufficient the 
means appear to the end, the greater will be 
the sensation of power.” In short, we de- 
mand every evidence of art knowledge, yet 
must the art remain hidden: 

**The poorest art is art revealed, 
The highest art is art concealed.” 
These are some of the many facets which re- 
flect light in that great art gem, a true pic- 
ture—the most precious and costly of human 
productions. 

On visiting a European picture gallery, 
nothing impresses one more than the extra- 
ordinary painstaking visible in the pictures; 
painstaking which may be “realism,” but 
which is generally something much higher— 
the conscientious, untiring effort of a great 
artist to do his best—the carnest love of his 
profession visible in his work, in every touch, 
in every subtle tone. There are few land- 
scapes which have not a human interest. 
The figures are drawn to perfection; the 
most subtle knowledge of comparative anat- 


-omy—of the anatomy of expression—can 


alone achieve such perfection. The tone and 
texture of draperies, costumes, and accesso- 
ries are of corresponding excellence; noth- 
ing is slighted; the painter has never tired 
of his subject, but has been loth to part with 
it. Have we any art of this character among 
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us? Most certainly, yes; and there would 
be more did we give it sufficient encourage- 
ment. We have some artists painstaking 
and conscientious to a fault, and some not 
only in love with their profession, but who 
are making noble efforts to exalt it. We have 
one or two young men, graduates of the best 
European art schools, who have returned, 
not only to do most excellent work, but who 
are devoting no inconsiderable portion of 
their time and knowledge to the instruction 
ot pupils who have shown themselves worthy 
of it by talent and application—and this with- 
out remuneration! All honor to them! that 
is, indeed, a noble life to lead. But no man 
—not even a great painter—can live on ex- 
alted inspiration. If he cannot sell his best 
work for a thousand or five thousand dollars, 
and can sell his worst for a hundred or fifty, 
or even less, then he must paint pot-boilers, at 
least to sustain him while he is doing some- 
thing better, and the pot-boiler will prevail, 
as It does at present. 

Artists generally—here and elsewhere—- 
in their art associations, art clubs, etc., seek 
to elevate the standard of art and to improve 
the status of the artist. In our new commu- 
nities, where the public so readily acknowl- 
edge their need of art guidance, and the art- 
ist so frequently suffers in silence for want of 
judicious art patronage, the failure or partial 
failure of such associations for want of har- 
mony or other causes is greatly to be de- 
plored. Where, perhaps not one out of a 
hundred picture buyers exercises his own 
judgment in making a purchase, it is of the 
first importance that every picture exhibited 
by an art association be a work of unques- 
tionable merit, and that if a price is set upon 
it, it be as well worth that price as a bank- 
note is worth its face in coin. It is very dif- 
ficult, it must be acknowledged, to exercise 
a rigid discrimination, and to exclude all 
work below a certain standard of excellence, 
especially the work of an artist who has won 
a well-deserved reputation. Sometimes the 
public clamors against the censor’s judgment 
in favor of a rejected picture—not without 
reason, perhaps, if other pictures, just as bad 
or worse, have been admitted. If there be 
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a censorship, above all things it must be just. 
It is most unfair to exclude the work of an 
inferior artist, who has perhaps done his best, 
and admit that of an acknowledged master 
who has produced an inferior work — or 
one not equal to himself. This is establish- 
ing at once “aring” in art. Far better no 
censorship than an unjust one. The censor 
committee has at best a most unwelcome 
task; but let it once be established beyond a 
question that it is just, absolutely without 
partisanship or unfair preference, and not 
only will no one quarrel with it, but every 
one will respect it—none more so than those 
who are reminded that they can do, or ought 
to do better. 

Nor is it of less importance to recognize 
merit than to exclude demerit. There should 
be an absolutely frank, generous, and joyous 
recognition of superior excellence. This 
quality of criticism is perhaps more rare and 
difficult of exercise than the former. There 
are some men who never can be brought to 
admire or praise another man’s work with any 
degree of effusion. There are such men in all 
art associations, and in all associations of all 
kinds the wide world over. Such a man will 
frequent the art rooms at exhibition time, 
and if a visitor admires the work of another 
artist, perhaps with a view to purchase, he is 
always ready with a word of dispraise, which 
of course breaks off the sale that an approv- 
ing word would have consummated. He 
does not know or does not care that by so 
doing he is untrue to his order, and unfaith- 
ful to his own best interests. Such men do 
an incalculable amount of injury. Nothing 
is said about it—nothing can be said—but 
it breeds distrust, discontent, and finally dis- 
union. The members drop out, one by one, 
to form perhaps another association, at the 
time when the interests of all parties de- 
mand the utmost loyalty and unity. 

So soon as an artist of acknowledged abil- 
ity is unwilling to send his best pictures to 
the art association, or pernaps unwilling to 
send any, there is something wrong. It may 
be the fault of the artist, or the association, 
or both. ‘There can be but two reasons for 
his withdrawal, even though he makes no 
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complaint, Either he must feel that he can 
exhibit to better advantage elsewhere, or he 
considers that justice is not done him, that 
his pictures are not hung according to their 
merit, that they may be subject to unfriendly 
criticism, or that there is favoritism of some 
kind; that the association is conducted in 
the interest of a few, and not of the profes- 
sion as a body. He may be entirely in the 
wrong, but it is almost as important that no 
suspicion of the kind should arise, as that it 
should. be absolutely unfounded; for it is 
manifest that if some of the artists do not 
consider the rooms of the association worthy 
of their best efforts, the public will soon 
adopt the same opinion; and when ,they 
have once arrived at that conclusion, they 
will no longer purchase there. ‘They will at- 
tend the receptions, no doubt, but there will 
be few records of sales on the books. 

And, finally, when a certain value has been 
placed upon a work by the association, there 
_ should be some effort, at least, both on the 
part of the artist and the association, to pre- 
vent its being sold at an inferior price, either 
in the art rooms or elsewhere. ‘There should 
be no reckless and indiscriminate public sale, 
as at an auction of pot-boilers ; for certainly 
if such a practice is permitted, the following 
season there will be no private sales. ‘The 
public will preferto await the usual annual sac- 
rifice. An artist of eminence should be willing 
to make almost any effort not only to sustain 
the price of his work, but to avoid doing in- 
ferior work. It is not pleasant for the most 
generous of art patrons to pay a painter his 
studio price for a picture, perhaps a thous- 
and dollars or more, and then to see even in- 
ferior pictures over the same signature selling 
for fifty dollars, or filling a twenty-five dollar 
panel on a steamboat. In a new commu- 
nity it is not always practicable for an artist 
of talent to avoid doing inferior work before 
his reputation is established, but certainly it 
is possible for our best men to avoid it. 
Let inferior men do the inferior work, and 
receive remuneration and reputation to cor- 
respond; unless we are prepared to see all 
art descend to the lower levels, and all who 
will not lend themselves to it driven to 
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Europe or elsewhere, while those who remain 
lose both in remuneration and reputation. 

It is certain that some serious and well 
considered effort is necessary, on the part 
of our artists and all who are interested 
in art matters. The immense amount of work, 
both good and bad, forced upon the market 
has brought things to such a pass that recent 
sales have realized little more than enough 
to pay for the frames and incidental expenses. 
If it had all been poor work, it would not 
have been of so much consequence ; but 
when good and bad are sacrificed indiscrim- 
inately, the evil results are far more to be 
deplored than even the immediate _ loss. 
Faithful men and women become disheart- 
ened. Men who have studied in the best 
schools and studios of Europe, whose work 
for twenty years has been studied to the last 
touch, have lost heart, and now paint pot- 
boilers. Men who in Europe could take 
high rank, and live at least in abundance, 
find themselves here unable to make a com- 
fortable living. It is time that some intelli- 
gent effort was made to put a stop to that 
sort of thing. 

It is now said abroad that California is 
destined to be the Italy of the United States 
—to produce the poets, painters, sculptors, 
and musicians of our nation. ‘There is every 
indication that this is a true prediction ; but 
we must take care of them when they do ap. 
pear, and not neglect them for perhaps infe- 
rior foreign talent. And they must also learn 
to take care of themselves. We have an ex- 
cellent art school, admirably conducted, 
achieving the best results at a very small out- 
lay. It has already turned out some prom- 
ising pupils ; but there is little temptation 
for these young people to follow an art career 
as the outlook is at present; not, perhaps, be- 
cause of want of sympathy or of appreciation, 
but from a want of judicious, active unity and 
of systematic, sustained effort on the part of the 
artists themselves—but still more on that of 
their friends and patrons in association with 
them. The little misunderstandings, troubles, 
bickerings, and jealousies to be found here— 
and in all rising communities—concerning art 
matters, are but repetitions of what has oc- 
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curred over and over again in older commu- miration, and ready appreciation of all good 
nities. They have invariably found their work; and last, but far from least, a most 
solution in a rigid and impartial censorship; impartial, intelligent, and discriminating art 
a moderate but immutable valuation upon all criticism and discussion of all art matters by 


pictures admitted; generous professional ad- the public press. 
Henry S. Brooks. 


CHILE, BOLIVIA, PERU. 


IN several earlier numbers of the Over- In theory despotic, the government was 
i \NbD MONTHLY we have written upon the in reality a mild and patriarchal one. The 
subject of the late war in South Amer-. system of administration, admirably adapted 
ica. In this we will give a brief review of to the martial exigencies of the realm, tended 
the history of the last days of ancient Peru, to secure the happiness and prosperity of the 
and the overthrow of the Inca Empire by people, to encourage industrial enterprises, 
the Spaniards; the movement for liberation, and to guard against poverty. By the so- 
and the strife for independence in Chile, called m7¢imaes or colonization system the in- 
Bolivia and Peru; the physical condition of habitants of the high Andean region were pro- 
these countries; their inhabitants, origin, vided with tropical products, the dwellers on 
characteristics, customs, educational system, the pasture-lacking coast with meat, and the 
and industrial life. By this means, the read- explorers of the extensive forests beyond the 
er not before conversant with the history Cordilleras with corn and articles of comfort. 
and geography of the republics above men- Due attention was paid to the recreation of 
tioned, and the social condition of the races the public by the institution of annual festi- 
inhabiting them, will, we believe, follow with ores. Cuzco, the capital, was situated in the 
sreater interest our description of the late very heart of the realm, beyond the lofty 
war in South America, to be continued in Andes, and ina beautiful vale eleven thous- 
succeeding numbers of the OVERLAND. and three hundred and eighty feet above the 
level of the sea. A mighty fortress, crowning 
The conquest by Pizarro of the mighty a steep and rocky hill at its northern extrem- 
Inca empire forms a passage as interesting ity, defended the “holy city,” where rose 
in history as does the overthrow by Cortez the grand temple of the sun, more magnifi- 
of the powerful Aztec dynasty. cently decorated than any other structure of 
The Incas commenced their reign in the the age. Yucay, three miles from the capital 
beautiful and fertile valley of Vilcamayti, and situated in the midst of charming moun- 
situated in Central Pert, on the eastern slope tain scenery, was, with its fragrant gardens, 
of the Cordilleras de los Andes. Gradually shady groves, and hot baths, the favored 
they extended the limits of their dominions dwelling-place of the Incas. Retired from 
over the whole of Perf, the present Bolivia, public life, they here gave themselves up to 
(hile septentrional and Quito. ‘The Incas voluptuousness, surrounded by the women of 
were believed to descend in a direct line from their harem. 
the worshiped source and support of all crea- It was only allowed the Incas and their 
tion—the sun. ‘They were, therefore, also descendants, the nobility, to cultivate the 
termed the ‘Children of the sun.” The Coya, sciences. Arithmetical problems were solved, 
or the legitimate wife of the sovereign, was although in a limited manner, by means of 
selected from among his own sisters, in or- a system called gucp/us—a cord with fringes 
der to sustain the most direct lineage from and knots. By means of the same system 
the divine parent. historical incidents were handed down to 
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posterity. In astronomy the Incas were not 
so far advanced as might be expected of the 
“children of the sun.” Nevertheless, they 
understood how to calculate the azimuth of 
the sun, its zenith height, and yearly rota- 
tion. The intellectual cultivation extended 
even to poetry. In the rich and melodious 
Quichua language, bards and lyrists com- 


posed odes, ballads, tragedies and comedies, 


which were chanted or played at the impe- 
rial banquets, or at the public festivals. 

J.ance, dart, pike and ax, copper-shod mal- 
let and club, sling, lasso, bow and arrow, con- 
stituted the hunting and war implements of 
the Pertivians of yore. 

In the beginning of the 16th century the 
ancient Perivians had reached, compara- 
tively speaking, a high stage of civilization. 
Communication with all parts of the empire 
had been facilitated by a network of well- 
constructed roads, now crossing arid plains, 
now following the gentle streams of fertile 
valleys, and now climbing and winding along 
the splintered, precipitous flanks of the Cor- 
dilleras. Bridges were slung over yawning 
abysses, and da/sas (raft-ferries) connected 
the banks of unfordable water-courses cross- 
ing the thoroughfares. Architecture had at- 
tained a certain degree of perfection; the 
soil was well and extensively cultivated by a 
most ingenious system of irrigation, turning 
naked river-banks into terraced gardens or 
orchards, and sterile wastes into pasture- 
abounding or corn-producing fields. Great 
_ progress had been made in the manufacture 
of household utensils, pottery, and costly or- 
naments. ‘The thicker garments and blank- 
ets were woven of the wool of the tame lla- 
ma, the finer and softer ones—often em- 
broidered with gold and silver—manufactur- 
ed of the wool of the guanajo, the vicuiia 
and the alpaja, the above-named domestic 
llama’s light-footed kindred, who inhabited 
the high Andean region in wild condition. 

Whilst the social and industrial condition 
of the ancient Pertvians thus throve.and 
flourished under the influence of a sage gov- 
ernment, large and well-trained armies en- 
larged the dominions of the Incas. The 


vanquished races were generously treated, 
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and their religious practices were not inter- 
fered with. ‘The barbarous tribes inhabiting 
the woodlands of the far interior were by a 
prudent system converted into orderly and 
well to-do citizens of the empire. Thus, 
whilst Christian civilization frequently has 
proved a curse to savage races, the Inca civ- 
ilization proved a blessing. 

Topa Inca Yupanqui, one of the wisest of 
his race, extended the limits of his realm to 
the river Maule, about a hundred miles 
south of where now Valparaiso, the chief 
port of Chile, is situated. His sonand suc- 
cessor, Huayan Manco, valiant and ambi- 
tious like his father, turned his arms north- 
ward, and conquered in 1525 the scyriate 
or kingdom of Quito, the present Ecuador. 
At his death he committed the great politi- 
cal error of leaving the sovereignty over the 
conquered realm to Atahualpa, his favorite 
but illegitimate son by the vanquished scyri’s 
daughter, while his legitimate son Huascar 
succeeded him on the throne of the Incas. 
Both sovereigns were intelligent and cour- 
ageous youths, but whilst Huascar possessed 
a peaceful and circumspect disposition, Ata- 
hualpa was mettlesome and ambitious. The 
conduct of the scyri was censured by the 
Inca, the consequence of which was that 
Atahualpa marched a well-trained and nu- 
merous army into Peru, defeated the armies 
sent out against him, captured Huascar in 
the last desperate encounter outside Cuzco, 
and placed himself on the throne of the 
Incas. He then incarcerated his dethroned 


half brother in the fortress of Janja, made 


Cuzco his future residence, and incorporated 
the scyriate of (Quito into the empire of the 
Incas. 

This took place in the beginning of 1532. 
A few months later, Francisco Pizarro, Cap- 
tain-General in the service of Spain, effected 
from the Isle of Gallo his second landing 
on the coast of northern Pert, this time to 
accomplish his conquering designs. It was 
but a handful of men that the Spanish chief- 
tain brought into the field forthe accomplish- 
ment of such grand enterprise, but those 
few were all possessed of the same spirit of 
undaunted daring that marked the char- 
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acter of theirleader. On leaving the island, 
Pizarro had drawn a line in the sand on 
the beach with the point of his sword, 
and addressed himself thus to his com- 
panions: “Gentlemen: On this side toil, 
wounds, sickness, hunger, thirst, privations, 
and dangers of every kind await, and 
must be endured by him who embarks in 
this enterprise. Let those who dare brave 
such odds cross this line as a manifestation 
that they will be my loyal companions ; 
let those who lack courage return to Pana- 
ma, for I do not wish to compel men to fol- 
low me. I trust in God that he, for the 
yreater honor and glory of his eternal majes- 
ty, will help those that remain with me.” 
Sixteen men had crossed that line. They 
constituted the vanguard of those gallant ad- 
venturers whose heroic deeds and self-sacri- 
fice on the one hand, treacherous measures 
and cruel actions on the other, should add to 
the domains of the Castilian kings those of 
the Perfivian Incas. 

Pretending friendly designs, Pizarro met 
with no difficulty in establishing a base for 
his future operations in the interior, by 
rounding the colony and fortress of San Mi- 
cuel. When a reénforcement of about a 
hundred men, horse and foot, had arrived 
from Panama, the Spanish adventurers set 
out for Cajamarca, where the Inca at the 
time dwelt. By virtue of their chief’s 
policy of pretended friendship, their progress 
was not checked. Cajamarca was reached 
on the 15th of November, 1532, after 
a toilsome march across the Cordilleras. 
By a master-stroke of daring hypocrisy, Pi- 
zarro captured the Inca, and held him re- 
sponsible with his own life for any attempt 
made by his subjects to liberate him. The 
measure proved a most efficient one to lame 
the arm of the people against the invaders. 
An immense measure of gold was offered 
and accepted for the release of this imperial 
prisoner. Once free, fearing that a similar 


offer might be made by Huascar, whom he 
had imprisoned in Janja, he found means to 
cause the death of his half-brother, in order 
to prevent any future serious consequences 
to himself from the possible release of the 
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rightful claimanttothethrone. Unfortunately 
for Atahualpa, this base deed served Pizarro 
as a pretext for executing him, instead of 
releasing him after the fulfillment of the 
contract for his release. This certainly vile 
and unjustifiable act was prompted by the 
evil advices of the fanatic monk, Valverde, 
and others, especially Almagro, who at the 
head of a fresh contingent of troops had 
just arrived. Pizarro was censured very se- 
verely for his treachery by the noble hearted 
hidalgo, Hernando de Soto, the future dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi, who was absent 
at the time of the accusation—ridiculous, 
considering thecircumstances—and thesham 
trial. 

Though the empire of the Incas collapsed 
at the death of Atahualpa, still Peru was-not 
forthwith conquered. ‘The capture and as- 
sassination of the proud sovereign was but 
the overture to a long period of conquests, 
in which the Spaniards, before they had fully 
become masters in the country, were forced 
to endure many a bloody and desperate 
struggle with the natives, whose spell of in- 
action ceased at the death of the idolized 
Inca. 

Leaving a garrison in Cajamarca, Pizarro 
proceeded southward toward Cuzco. On the 
15th of November, 1535, after many a des- 
perate struggle with the natives, he seized 
upon the “holy city.” Here he installed a 
temporary government, and issued grants of 
estates encomiendas, to those who wished to 
settle in the vicinity. 

An insurrection headed by one of Atahu- 
alpa’s old chiefs, Quizquiz, was now quelled. 
Not so one headed by the son of Huascar, 
Manco Capac. This gallant youth rose in 
arms (April, 1534) during an absence of Piz- 
arro and Almagro on the coast, killed the 
settlers on the excomtendas around Cuzco, 
and maintained for nearly six months a siege 
of the old capital, the garrison of which, now 
furiously attacked, now bravely rallying, 
barely escaped extermination. The brother 
of the Captain-general, Juan Pizarro, fell in 
one of the onslaughts. ‘Two parties sent to 
the succor of the besieged garrison were an- 
nihilated in the ravines of the Sierras. Un- 
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fortunately for the cause of the natives, the 
Inca prince was compelled to dissolve his 
army in August, and let the men go to cul- 
tivate the soil, to prevent a great national 
famine. 

Pizarro had meanwhile added (Quito to his 
conquests. Almost immediately afterward 
he purchased a magnificent armament, and 
swelled the ranks of his army by more than 
a hundred and fifty men brought from Pan- 
ama by Don Pedro Alvarado, of Mexican 
fame, who by the Captain-general had been 
checked in his attempt to seize upon the 
capital of the ancient scyriate. Banalcazar 
was appointed governor of San Miguel. | 

On the 16th of January, 1535, Pizarro 
founded Lima, about five miles from the 
mouth of the river Rimac, in twelve degrees 
northern latitude. 

The brother of the Captain-general, Her- 
nando, arrived meanwhile from Spain, whither 
he had been sent with the Crown’s share of 
the booty, accompanied by magnificent pres- 
ents to their Catholic Majesties. He brought 
with him a letter of appreciation from the 
Emperor to Pizarro, and a diploma creating 
the general hidalgo and grandee of Spain, 
under the title of Marquis de laAltavilla. He 
brought likewise a diploma for Almagro, ap- 
pointing this valiant and most active chief 
governor-general over the territories which 
extended south of a line crossing the country 
a certain number of miles south of the first 
landing place of the Spaniards on the coast. 
Pizarro, who saw in Almagro a rival, withheld 
this diploma until after Almagro had departed 
on his long-projected expedition of conquest 
southward. On account of the many obsta- 
cles he met with in the desolate region of the 
desert of Atacama, Almagro returned to 
Cuzco. ‘The garrison of this city had mean- 
while, under Hernando Pizarro, sustained sev- 
eral attacks of the natives, always headed by 
Manco Capac. <An attempt to overpower by 
surprise the gallant Inca prince in his strong- 
hold of Tambo, was frustrated. Losing 


ground, however, in later encounters, Manco 

Capac was forced to retreat farther inland. 
When Almagro arrived in Cuzco, on the 

8th of April, 1537, he demanded the gener- 
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alship of the place, claimed that the city 
came under his jurisdiction, according to 
the letter of the diploma granted by the king. 
This occasioned a quarrel between him and 
Hernando Pizarro, in which Almagro en- 
forced his government and captured Hernan- 
do. Francisco Pizarro, who still remained 
on the coast, sent Alonzo Alvarado toward 
Cuzco, to persuade Almagro by argument or 
by force of arms to liberate his brother and 
renounce his claims until it had been decided 
whether Cuzco really came under his jur- 
isdiction or not. Almagro marched out to 
meet Alvarado, defeated him at Albancay on 
the 12th of July, and carrying his prisoner, 
Hernando, with him, advanced toward the 
coast to settle with Pizarro, who had just re- 
ceived a reénforcement of two hundred men 
from his old friend, the Licentiate, Gaspar 
de Espinosa, the capitalist in Panama who 
had fitted him out for his first expedition. 

The Marquis de la Altavilla, who was anx- 
ious to liberate his brother, granted, appar- 
ently with good grace, the demands of Al- 
magro. No sooner was his object, however, 
gained than the general accused Almagro of 
insubordination, and had him imprisoned and 
executed. <A period followed in which the 
Spaniards were now involved in mutual quar- 
rels, now united to make common cause 
against the natives, whose noble leader, 
Manco Capac, at last was killed. Thus the 
last hope of the natives was extinguished, 
and the complete subjection of the country 
effected. Pizarro, who with the years be- 
came more and more cruel, treated them as 
serfs, and forced them to work hard in the 
mines. His cruelty and rashness created him 
many enemies, and a conspiracy was formed 
against him. He was assassinated in 1540, 
unlamented by his survivors. By the daugh- 
ter of the Inca he became the founder of a 
family, which counts itself the most aristo- 
cratic in Peru. 

His successor in the administration, Vaca 
de Castro, introduced reforms and better 
rules in the country. In 1542, he issued 
decrees, called the *‘ New Laws,” which pro- 
hibited the serf-system and ordered a tribute, 
the so-called coé/-tax, to be paid instead by 
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each individual of the Indian tribes. By 
another decree the encomtendas were to pass 
to the Crown upon the death of their hold- 
ers. These decrees were strongly censured 
by the colonists, who, headed by Gonzalo 
izarro, rose in open rebellion against the 
yovernment. It was therefore thought pol- 
icy to revoke the decree referring to the 
encomiendas ; but, thanks to the persistency 
of the auditors of the King in Lima, the 
decree referring to the alleviation of the 
Indians’ condition was enforced in 1552. 
This again created an armed opposition, 
headed by Giron, and not before 1554 was 
the rebellious spirit subdued by measures at 
once prudent and firm, taken by the viceroy, 
the Marques de Cahete. His successor, in 
1568, Don Francisco de Toledo, yielded, 
however, to the incessant demand of the col- 
onists by introducing the barbarous méfa sys- 
tem, by which the seventh part of the adult 
male population of every Gistrict at any time 
could be dragged a certain distance from 
their homes to toil for a paltry pay on the 
hacitendas, in the mines, and in the factories 
of Spanish colonists. Though he, by the 
introduction of this system, so open to 
abuses, planted the germ of the greatest fu- 
ture miseries to the Indians, he shielded 
them otherwise from arbitrary demands of 
ureedy corregidores by fixing the cod-tax, and 
by stipulating that this should only be exacted 
from individuals between eighteen and fifty, 
and collected through the agency of native 
chiefs, who were to be appointed immediate 
governors of their own tribe under Spanish 
authority. Toledo committed the unjustifi- 
able act of causing the execution of the young 
Inca Tupac Amar4., 

The very year in which Pizarro was put 
to death, 1540, Don Pedro Valdivia landed 
on the coast of Chile farther south than his 
predecessor, Almagro. He advanced inland, 
defeated the natives, and on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1541, founded Santiago on the bor- 
ders of the river Mapocha. Having secured 
the town against attacks from the natives, and 
received a reinforcement under Francisco de 
Villagran, he marched southward into the 
country of the warlike Araucanians. At 
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about 36° S. Lat., he founded the colony of 
Concepcion; but in 1559 the town was des- 
troyed by the natives, Valdivia captured, and 
finally put to death. Don Garcia Hurtado 
de Mendoza was now sent out from Spain 
to head the army against the Araucanians 


-He was accompanied by the famous poet- 


warrior, Don Alonzo de Ercilla, who, in a 
poem entitled the “Araucana,” has immor- 
talized the heroic deeds of the very race 
he fought against. For about a hundred 
years the war continued with this race. 
Concepcion, Valdivia, and other colonies 
were laid waste in 1599, and the Governor 
of Chile killed. Giving up all hope of sub- 
duing the Araucanians, the Spaniards finally 
signed a treaty with them in 1665, by which 
the natives’ right to the territory south of 
the river Bio-Bio was acknowledged. How- 
ever, between 1723 and 1773 the colonists 
attempted war against the Araucanians, with 
no better result than formerly. Central and 
northern Chile, which were originally inhab- 
ited by more peaceful races than the Arau- 
canian—the Puramanian and the Changos— 
developed meanwhile into a flourishing coun- 
try. 

The strife for liberty and the declaration of 
the War of Independence. ‘rom the very 
first days of the conquest, Spain, while she 
contributed very little to their flourishing 
condition, derived immense benefit from her 
South American colonies, administered by 
her viceroys in Lima and Santa Fé de Bogota. 
These entered often upon their gubernato- 
rial duties, entirely ignorant of the condi- 
tion and needs of the colonies. Not seldom 
did they enrich themselves at the expense 
of the very people whose interest it was their 
duty to promote. Those who understood 
their mission rightly failed most frequently 
in their attempt to alleviate the sufferings of 
the Indians, on account of the incessant 
opposition of the colonists and the treachery 
of the local authority. Thé population de- 
creased rapidly on account of the pitiless 
manner in which the mzfa was practiced, de- 
priving entire districts of their adult male 
inhabitants. Still the amount of coé-taxes, 
clergy-fees, and excise duties remained the 
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same. By defalcation the Indians were de- 
frauded of the goods, sent out from Europe 
for distribution amongst them according to 
the so-called repartiminento system. The na- 
tives were oppressed in all possible ways. 
Complaints from the wronged to the local 
authority received no attention. Thougha 
university had been founded in Lima, and a 
college for children of Indian nobles had 
been established in Cuzco by government 
suggestion, still ignorance was assigned by 
the local authorities as a reason for holding 
the people in subjection. The clergy sus- 
tained the policy, and disorder and fanati- 
cism ruled the country. The press was sub- 
ject to censure, and the severe and ruthless 
servants of the Inquisition hampered all 
freedom of thought in the people. 

In order to hold aloof from the coast of 
South America the spirit of freedom which 
already at the close of the past century, 
with fatal results to tyranny, had awak- 
ened thrall-bound nations to consciousness 
of their rights, an attempt had been made, 
by blockading the harbors, to exclude the 
colonies from all communication with for- 
eign countries. When, however, it became 
necessary during the blockade of Spain by 
the English to form commercial relations 
with foreign countries, it was impossible that 
breezes should not be wafted now and thén 
from liberated nations, bringing to the percep- 
tion of the colonies the degraded position 
that they held in the world. ‘The hatred 
of the colonists toward the home govern- 
ment, and the hatred of the Indians to- 
ward the local authorities were thus nour- 
ished from several sources, and the smolder- 
ing embers of freedom were ready to burst 
forth into a bright flame. ‘The occasion 
soon presented itself. The internal disturb- 
ances of Spain made its government neglect 
more than ever the wants of the distant col- 
onies, and thus caused in Venezuela, on the 
19th of April, 1810, the first rebellion of any 
consequence inSouth America. A fewmonths 
later the whole country, with the exception 
of Peru, rose ez masse, in the rebellion that 
was destined to put an end to Spanish 
supremacy in South America. On the 
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18th of September, 1810, Chile declared 
her independence of the Spanish cortes. 
After many bloody and desperate battles the 
Chileans secured their freedom by the vic- 
tory which San Martin, energetically sus- 
tained by O’Higgins, gained over the Span- 
iards under Maypu on the sth of April, 1818. 

Not until September, 1820, did Peru rise in 
arms, on account of the landing of San Martin 
in Callao, from the then newly founded 
Chilean fleet under Admiral Lord Cochrane, 
who had just chased the last remnant of the 
Spaniards from South Chile. After several 
encounters with the Spaniards, San Martin 
captured Lima, where he, on the 28th of July, 
declared the independence of Peru. ‘Two 
years later the city was recaptured by the 
Spaniards. The Peruvians now solicited the 
Venezuelan general, Simon Bolivar, to help 
them throw off the Spanish yoke. ‘The gen- 
eral, who, Jike San Martin in the south, had 
cleared the north of the Spaniards, an- 
swered their call by sending General Sucre 
to the rescue of the Perfivians. Sucre de- 
feated the Spaniards at Junin, on the 5th of 
August, and at Ayacucho on the gth of De- 
cember, 1824, thus ending their power in 
Pert. 

By the victory at Tamasla, April st, 
1825, Bolivar succeeded likewise in his at- 
tempt to drive the Spaniards from Upper 
Perti, which, in memory of its liberator, 
adopted the name of Bolivia on the 6th of 
August, 1826, the day on which its indepen- 
dence was declared. 

The independence of Pert was proclaimed 
on the 24th of July, 1821, shortly after the 
victorious entrance into Lima of the Argen- 
tine general, Don José de San Martin, the 
companion of the Venezuelan general, Don 
Simon Bolivar in the noble task of liberating 
South America from the yoke of Spain. San 
Martin directed from Lima the affairs of the 
patriots until 1822, when he resigned his post 
to a congress. In 1823 Lima was again 
occupied by the Spaniards, but on the solic- 
itation of the Pertivians, Bolivar joined them 
with his Colombian army, with which he‘thad 
successfully cleared the north of the Span- 
iards. On the ist of September, 1823, he 
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entered the Peruvian capital, and on the 5th 
of August, 1824, the patriots, headed by 
Colonel Suarez, completely routed the Span- 
ish cavalry under Colonel Canterae on the 
plains of Junin. - The viceroy, General La- 
serne, however, femained still at Cuzco with 
a strong force; and Bolivar, in order to dis- 
lodge him, hastened to Lima, whence he sent 
reénforcements to General Sucre, whom he 
had left at the head of the army. Mean- 
while, the royal army moved toward the 
coast, and in the morning on the gth of De- 
cember, 1824, the hostile armies met. The 
royal army counted more than 9,300 men, 
whilst the army of the patriots mustered 
about 5,800. The center of the army of 
Sucre consisted of three Colombian _battal- 
ions, headed by the commander-in-chief him- 
self and General Lara. The right wing con- 
sisted of four battalions, likewise Colombt- 
ans, led on by Colonel Cordova, and the left 
wing of Pertivians was headed by General La- 
mar. On the flanks was grouped the united 
Pertivian and Colombian cavalry, under the 
Englishman, General Miller. In the head of 
the combat one of the Spanish divisions un- 


der Valdez attempted to outflank the right. 


wing of the enemy, but failed. The Pert- 
vians were speedily reenforced by one of the 
Colombian battalions, headed by Lara, whilst 
General Miller made a terrible dash at the 
Spaniards, who, terribly cut up, took to flight. 
In the meanwhile the left wing and the cen- 
ter of the patriots routed the royalists, and 
took the viceroy and his generals prisoners. 
The victory gained by the patriots at Aya- 
cucho on the gth of: December, 1824, secur- 
ed the independence of Peru, and in August, 
1825, Upper Perti (the present Bolivia) was 
declared a separate State. 

Bolivar then directed the affairs of the pa- 
triots until September, 1826, when he found 
himself compelled to retire to Colombia, and 
in March, 1827, his troops withdrew from 
Lima. Three months later, in June, Gener- 


al Lamar became the first president of Pert. 
But a dispute with Colombia about limits, 
which he tried to settle by force of arms in- 
stead of by arbitration, caused his downfall, 
and Colonel Don Agostin Gamarra succeed- 
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ed him as constitutional President in 1829. 
After the expiration of his term, he was suc- 
ceeded by Don Luis José-Arbegozo. Short- 
ly after Gamarra rose in arms against him, 
and a time of anarchy followed in Peru. 
Under the circumstances the Bolivian Presi- 
dent, Santa Cruz, came to the rescue of Ar- 
begozo, signed a treaty with him in June, 
1833, defeated and expelled Gamarra and 
other turbulent military chiefs, and then or- 
ganized a Perti-Bolivian confederation, head- 
ed by himself with the ttle of Protector. 

This new arrangement was not altogether 
approved of in Pert, nor in Chile; and in 
1837, Chilian troops, to the number of 
3,000, headed by General Blanco Encalada, 
landed on the southern coast of Pert, at 
Quilca, and marched against Arequipa to help 
the Anti-Confederates to restore the original 
system of government. But the Chilean 
general was cut off from his supplies by San- 
ta Cruz and forced to capitulate. Chile then 
sent a stronger force against Lima—6,o00 
men, headed by General  Builnes—and _ the 
Pertivian capital was occupied after some 
skirmishing had taken place near the city 
called Guia. When the army of the Protect- 
or came up, the Chileans abandoned Lima, 
and took a stand further north, where they 
were reénforced by 2,000 Pertivians. On 
the 2oth of January, 1839, it came to a bat- 
tle at Yungay, where the troops of Santa 
Cruz were completely routed, largely by the 
brilliant charge of the Chileans, led on by the 
gallant General Balnes, in person. The con- 
federation was at an end, and Gamarra de- 
clared president of the Republic. Toavenge 
himself on Bolivia, Gamarra invaded that 
country but was repulsed. 

Five years of continual disturbances fol- 
lowed the election of Gamarra, and Peru was 
thrown into a terrible state of anarchy. At 
last, in 1844, General Don Ramon Castilla 
brought about a state of peace and prosperity. 
This officer was a native of the little town or 
village of Tarapaca, situated at the western 
foot of the Cordillera Occidental of the 
Andes in South Pert. *His father was a 
humble but very intelligent miner of almost 
pure Indian origin, who worked the d@ismonte, 
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or the pile of castaway ores of the silver 
mines of Carmen. ‘The boy Ramon cut the 
wood which provided his father’s establish- 
ment with fuel; but when nineteen years 
of age he entered the Spanish army and 
became an officer. At the time the war 
of independence broke out he sided with 
the patriots, and rose to the rank of colonel 
during the conflict. In 1844 he was elected 
President of the Republic. Under General 
Don Ramon Castilla the constitution of Peru 
was enforced, codes published, and the army 
placed on a regular footing. Economy 
was introduced into the administration, and 
an arrangement made in 1849 to meet the 
payment of the interest on the foreign debt 
——unpaid ever since the last of three loans, 
raised at different periods between the years 
of 1822 and 1825, had been contracted in 
London for the purpose of carrying on the 
war of independence. These loans amounted 
all together to £ 1,816,000, with the interest 
at 6/ perannnm, ‘Thus, after the lapse of 
twenty-four years, the interest on these loans 
amounted to £.2,615,000. This large sum 
was capitalized in conformity with an agree- 
ment made with the bond-holders, and new 
bonds issued at 4, the rate to reach 6, by 
the annual increase of 14>. 

After the expiration of a double term, Gen- 
eral Castilla was succeeded by General Eche- 
nique in 1852. ‘This President made some 
arrangement with Brazil in regard to the nav- 
igation of steamers on the Amazon. He 
— also began the construction of railroads on a 
very large scale. Buta revolution broke out 
against him in 1854, caused by his ignoble 
attempt to strengthen his power by gaining 
the favors of the mob. General Castilla 
headed the insurrection, issued in December 
a proclamation in regard to the abolition of 
negro-slavery and the tribute of the Indians, 
routed Echenique, made his victorious en- 
trance into Lima onthe 5th of January, 1855, 
and placed himself at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, with title of Zéberador, or deliverer. 
In 1858 he was finally elected president of 
the Republic again. 

Castilla had the constitution of Peru re- 
vised and issued in a modified form in 1860. 
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The principal changes were the abolition of the 
tribute levied onthe Indians, and the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes on the coast, slave-holders 
being granted indemnification. Castilla was a 
most remarkable man, and the best president 
Peru ever had. He was small of stature, of 
slight but well-knit figure, agile and enduring. 
His features, set off by a short and stiff gray 
mustache, which twisted abruptly upwards, 
were strongly marked. His eyes were keen 
and quick to perceive ; his forehead, crowned 
by a growth of hair, thick, straight, and gray, 
was low but prominent; his large nose was 
strongly aquiline; and his lips and square 
under jaw firmly set. ‘The expression of this 
face when not brightened by jovial thought 
or remark was very stern, even to severity. 
He possessed an iron will and a high sense 
of duty and justice ; was generous toward the 
poor, but exacting with the rich; frank toward 
true men, and jovial with friends, he was full 
of biting irony and sarcasm in conversation 
with those whose sincerity he mistrusted. Hts 
lack of a_ scientific education proved no 
obstacle to his success as a military com- 
mander and statesman; for his great talent, 
shrewdness, and tact helped. him to_ sur- 
mount the greatest difficulties. He had a 
perfect knowledge ot his countrymen, and 
held, therefore, the reins of the government 
with a firm grasp. He introduced a rigid 
discipline into the army (the number of which 
he reduced, for economy’s sake), was be- 
loved by the soldiers, but feared by the offi- 
cers. He struck the names of not less than 
eleven generals and ninety-five colonels off 
the army list. He subdued several revolu- 
tions planned by the malcontents with a reg- 
imen which allowed of no speculation upon 
the revenue of the country. In relation to 
these revolts many humorous anecdotes are 
told of the old general, commonly recol- 
lected on the coast by the nickname /eneral 
Botas, or “ General Boots,” owing to his cus- 
tom of always wearing the long grenadier- 
boots belonging to the outfit of the gala unt- 
form (after Spanish pattern) of a Perdivian 
general. Once, in his bachelor bed-chamber 


in the government palace, he, on retiring, 
caught one of the conspirators in a_ plot 
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against him and commissioned to assassinate 
him. Foiling the intruder in his attempt by 
an extraordinary presence of mind and 
promptitude of action, he locked the door 
upon him, rushed down into the street in un- 
dergarments, and placed himself, mounted on 
horseback in this rather ridiculous costume, at 
the head of his faithful soldiers, and quelled 
thus a well-planned and largely-developed in- 
surrection in its very outbreak, Like his 
contemporary, the Chilian president Perez, 
Castilla was a strong adherent of the Monroe 
system, and protested energetically against 
the campaign of the French and Austrians 
against the Mexican Republic.in 1861, and 
the reunion of San Domingo with Spain. 
He was created Grand-Marshal of Peru, 
lecame very despotic in his old years, and 
was constantly in conflicts with the Chambers. 

At the expiration of his term he quietly 
retired, and in 1862 was succeeded by the 
venerable general San Roman, who died less 
than six months after his inauguration; 
whereupon the vice-president, General Pezet, 
took the reins of the government in May, 
1563. 

About this time a dispute arose between 
Peru and Spain, caused by the ill treatment 
of some Basque emigrants. The Spanish 
envoy, who was sent to Pert to demand satis- 
faction, argued in vain; and the result was 
that the Spanish fleet, in August, 1864, seized 
upon the guano islands “ Las Chinchas.” 
This act provoked all South America. A 
congress of delegates from all its states met 
at Lima in November, 1864, to deliberate 
upon what step ought to be taken against 
the outrage of Spain. But the congress did 
not come to the conclusion that it could 
help Pert in its difficulty, and Pezet then 
moved in favor of a peaceful solution. But 
when the Spanish fleet appeared in January, 
1865, outside Callao, the people were at 
length influenced by the aged Grand Mar- 
shal Castilla, and by a society called ‘* The 
Defenders of American Rights.” Colonel 


Prado then took the lead of the revolt, over- 
threw Pezet, and declared war with Spain. 
Chile promptly came to the rescue of Peru; 
this resulted in the bombardment of Valpa- 


Chile, Bolivia, Peré. 
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raiso on the 31st of March, 1865. On May 
2nd of the same year, Callao was then at- 
tacked. But the Spanish fleet was defeated 
at both ports, and compelled to retreat with 
great losses. ‘The Pertivian fleet took pos- 
session of the Chinchas, and then turned 
south to unite withthe Chilean fleet com- 
manded by the energetic officer, Commodore 
William Reboeledo, who soon cleared the 
coast waters of the Spaniards. 

The revolution against Pezet, who had be- 
come very unpopular, continued meanwhile 
in Pert, headed by Prado, who having shown 
personal bravery at the defense of Callao, 
had become the hero of the day. In Octo- 
ber, 1865, all had deserted Pezet, and he was 
compelled to leave the country. In the 
beginning of 1866, Colonel Prado, by act of 
Congress, was declared constitutional presi- 
dent of the Republic. But his government 
became unpopular. Grand Marshal Castilla 
rose in arms against him in Tarapaca, but 
died suddenly in the ravine of Tiliviche on 
the way to the coast from his birth-place. 
But later on revolution broke out in Are- 
quipa, on the 22nd of September, 1867, 
headed by Don Pedro Diaz Canseco, in fa- 
vor of whom Colonel Balta at the same time 
declared in Chiclazo, North Peru. ‘The at- 
tempt of Prado to take Arequipa by assault 
failed, and the president was compelled to 
seek refuge in Chile. A congress was then 
convoked by Canseco, and on the 2nd of 
August, 1868, Colonel Don José Balta was 
elected president of the Republic. 

President Balta embarked upon many ad- 
venturous enterprises, such as the construc- 
tion of docks and railroads, and the erection 
of public monuments. In order to cover 
the expenses of these works, he raised a loan 
in 1870 of 411,920,000 at six per cent., and 
later in 1872 he contracted another, which 
added to the old debt amounted to £ 36,- 
800,000, and guaranteed another of 290- 
ooo for the construction of a railroad; so 
that, with an internal debt of £ 4,000,000, 
Peri became encumbered with a debt 
amounting to not less than the enormous 
sum of 453,010,000 or, $265,050,000, of 
which 449,050,000 or, $245,050,000 were 
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owed to foreign capitalists, who had largely 
loaned upon the security of guano, and at 
high interests. It was necessary that these 
large sums should be invested in paying en- 
terprises, to save the country from ruin. 
This, however, was not the case. Not alone 
were too many and extensive ones under- 
taken at the same time, in comparison with 
the money at hand, but contractors were 
allowed prices which were most exorbi- 
tant. 

This was not all. Owing to the precipita- 
tion with which the government commenced 
the construction of certain roads, before a 


- location of the line based upon a thorough 


survey had been attained, unforeseen hin- 
drances would present themselves as the 
works proceeded, and came to perplexing 
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ground in the Andean region. Since the 
exorbitant prices allowed for the simpler 
works, as shown on the preliminary plans and 
profiles, were already sufficient to exhaust 
the treasury, it is easy to comprehend that 
the additional charges made it simply im- 
possible from a financial point of view to 
carry out the enterprises. ‘Thus, these frac- 
tions of roads, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances and completed, would barely pay in- 
terest on the sums sunk in them, came con- 
sequently to represent even less than dead 
capital, remaining in reality only as monu- 
ments of ruin to the country, even though the 
works themselves speak highly to the credit 
of the engineers connected with their con- 
struction: Malinowsky, ‘Thorndike, Camp- 
bell, Cilley, and others. 
Birkedal. 


NOT A MARRYING MAN. 


A MAN on his vacation is the laziest of 
God’s creatures—that is, unless he affects 
the gun or rod; then he will contrive more 
vacation out of hard work than any other of 
God’s creatures ever managed. Frank A\l- 
len, off for his summer vacation, had no 
leaning except in a table way toward bird or 
fish, and he intended to make a business of 
rest; otherwise he had no definite plans. 
He was a hard-working man, head book- 
keeper for the firm of Somebody or Other, 
and he was tired of facts and figures. At 
the depot a business-like person, evidently 
deep in every-day life, brushed with a preoc- 
cupied rudeness past our young friend. 

“Oh, come now, Charley, don’t be harsh 
with a fellow!” Frank expostulated with a 
languid hail. 

“Hello, Allen!” said: the other briskly, 
without stopping. ‘Taken suddenly sick?” 

“Qh, no,” returned Frank. ‘‘ Limp with 
a vacation, you know.” . 

“Where for?” 

project myself ina direction, and when 
direction ceases I stop off.” The answer 
could scarcely have reached the ear of the 


first speaker, already restlessly hurried out 
of hearing; but two ladies standing just be- 
hind evidently caught it. 

“Let me now hold to view of my audi- 
ence of one the animal without a back-bone,”’ 
said one to the other, in a low tone of light 
comment. ‘Good form in other respects, 
as will be seen upon close observation. He 
is perfectly harmless and quite limp, owing 
to lack or loss of vertebrze. Also, I should 
say, somewhat soft, probably being deficient 
in grayish portion of brain.” 

The two stepped on to the ticket office 
then, without dreaming that the comment 
had been overheard, and quite unconscious 
of the amused smile with which the young 
man looked after them. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed suddenly. 

Both ladies were young and inclined to 
good looks, becomingly dressed as to gloves 
and head-gear, and for the rest clad in gray 
linen ulsters. One was prominently distin- 
guished from the other by the little black 
portmanteau she carried in her hand—the 
portmanteau plainly placarded “ Frank Al- 
len.” It was this coincidence in names which 
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had caused Mr. Frank Allen’s energetic softo 
voce exclamation. By a sudden impulse he 
walked on after them, and took his place be- 
hind them at the ticket window. 

“Two tickets for Monterey,” said she of 
the portmanteau. 

‘*Monterey,” said Mr. Frank Allen prompt- 
ly, a moment after ; and then five minutes 
later, and quite as if by accident, he walked 
into their car, and took the seat directly 
back of them. 

“T feel,” said Miss Allen, “as though 
about to have the best time I ever had in my 
life—June woods, fresh air, the sea, a ruin 
I know, a wreck I hope. Well, we shall 
see. It would be dreadful, but lovely, to 
have something awful happen. I declare, 
I’ve been practical so long, I’m hungry for 
something romantic. Have you brought any 
novels ? I have, lots— “ Airy, Fairy Lilian,” 
and the like of that,” 

“Well, [ have Anthony Trollope, D’Is- 
raeli, Tfourgee—” 

‘* Heavens !” returned Miss Allen, “how 
you soar! I don’taspire to anything higher 
than Rhoda Broughton, while I’m gone. 
Might as well be a Chatauquaker and done 
with it. I don’t see how you could think of 
bringing anything that was written with a 
purpose. But I suppose you'll devour my 
Miss Broughton first, and then resign your- 
self to your conscience and your own private 
library afterward.” 

Unfastening the portmanteau, its owner 
produced a handkerchief, a fan, a box of 
caramels, and a volume from the Seaside Li- 
brary. 

“Do you know, Sadie,” she said with 
thoughtfulness, ‘‘it is now decided that 
sweets are healthful, eaten in proper time 
and quantity? But we mustn’t take any 
at sleepy time, since the saccharine matter 
produces a fermentation in the stomach 
which makes a parasitic deposit upon the 
teeth, and creates a dentist’s bill afterward.” 

“Well, we'll eat these caramels now,” re- 
sponded Sadie, laughing. She was a small- 
featured, pretty blonde, who seemed of the 
sort to be under dominion to some one, and 
this positive, dark-eyed girl with whom she 
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traveled looked destined to keep the world 
under her thumb. These two, then, could 
not well be inharmonious. 

“T don’t see, Frank,” pursued Sadie, 
‘how you’re to be romantic under the cir- 
cumstances ; we don’t know any young man, 
you know, and you—no, not even you—can 
be romantic alone.” 

“Oh, Sadie!” exclaimed Miss Allen, “not 
find romance in nature! Not in the breeze, 
in the sound of the sea, in fhe moan of the 
pines! Why, this is the essence of romance, 
its finer beginnings, its occult, mysterious 
protozoan existence! And here we shall 
read its open secret ; even you, Sadie Vance, 
shall read it.” 

“No,” said the other between two cara- 
mels; ‘“‘two girls, any amount of girls, can’t 
make a romance: it must have a young man 
for a flavor—if his individuality cannot make 
him a spice, at least he must be a flavor,” 
she added. 

‘* But there is so much brute-material in 
men, responded Frank,expostulating. “ They 
run to muscle and appetite —principally— 
they remind one so of restaurants and Olym- 
pic clubs. For a month I want to forget the 
biceps, the large muscle of the leg and the 
stomach. I would like to be a bird or a 
fish.” 

Mr. Frank Allen found himself wide awake 
and staring; really, he felt himself undergo- 
ing vivisection. Miss Frank Allen seemed 
to be a whole medical college ; cruel, straight- 
forward, and keen. No wonder she wished 
a dip into romance; she needed it. ‘The 
other one was pretty and feminine; qualities 
to be admired in women, to be cultivated, 
encouraged, applauded; yet the positive na- 
ture attracted while it repelled his negative. 
Mr. Allen had always enjoyed the snap to a 
whip, the crack of firearms, the neigh in a 
high-bred horse. 

The two young ladies subsided into quiet, 
and by and by with a little laugh, and a soft, 
girlish droop, Sadie’s head with its blonde 
coil and its pink rabbity ear went over upon 
Frank’s shoulder. ‘The young gentleman 
behind them, grown alertly languid, now 
noted the pleasantness of Frank’s mouth and 
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the contour of her cheek, as she looked now 
and then from the car window. Her smooth 
braids and the changing gray of her eyes 


affected him with a glowing warmth, and he 


said, under certain conditions here was a girl 
to know. He felt it a pity that she should 
plunge into things as she did; for instance, 


caramels and “ Airy, Fairy, Lilian!” Yet it 


might be possible, it certainly must be pos- 
sible, to tone down a creature like that. 

He did not look upon the young lady with 
the eyes of selection; he was not a marrying 
man. He had habits, a social status, and a 
certain salary; the last he saw no way to 
increase, the others he felt he could not re- 
sign. He had figured the matter out like a 
balance sheet, and concluded that as one 
and one other made two, he could not per- 
mit himself the luxury of addition. Even 
as a unit and an abstract number, however, 
he found that among women he was not 
without his value. ‘They even permitted 
themselves little freedoms in etiquette where 
he was concerned, on certain occasions so- 
liciting his escort, and not infrequently re- 
ceiving him in enchanting negligée and slip- 
pers, because it was “no use, you know ; 
Frank Allen is not a marrying man!” It 
may have been pure art on the women’s side, 
but he would have been more than fool not 
to have been fooled by it. 


Yet your man who ts not a marrying man_ 


is generally a connoisseur in women. Other 
men go blind, but he never. Your true critic 
never buys a picture; the best judge ofa 
racer owns no high-stepper: he is thus kept 
free from prejudices is at liberty to scrutinize 
at will since he owns nothing, and therefore 
ill comparisons cannot be made. Yet all 
the time, while he observes and plumes him- 
self, this man is a marrying man, if the wo- 
man who is his match chooses him to be so. 
Nay, the half-dozen or the dozen women; for 
every man in his lifetime must meet at 
least that many women who could get the 
best of him if they chose. 

By and by Miss Allen raised her hand to 
her mouth and yawned. She had a slim 


and sinewy hand destitute of rings—a hand © 


capable of the grasp of good fellowship; a 
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strong, white, pleasant hand, which might— 
why, which might do dissections thoroughly 
and without a tremble. She pushed her hat 
back and leaned her head upon her hand; 
then, after a while, herself went to sleep. 
She had no crimps and rings of curls upon 
her square forehead; her shining, glossy hair 
was simply parted in that plain way, which, 
when it is becoming, is so becoming. ‘The 
mass of blonde bangs lying helter skelter on 
Sadie’s brow certainly had in it no sugges- 
tion of strong mindedness. She looked like 
a woman whom other women might gather 
in their arms and love, just as her head now 
lay on this larger and stronger woman's 
shoulder. 

Mr. Allen was conscious of the shape of 
Miss Allen’s nose, of the curve of her lashes, 
the turn of her chin ina drifting, floating, 
dreaming way: then he lost them and found 
them again, and then he heard a voice from 
somewhere saying: 

“Why, of course he snores; every man 
snores. Papa did when he was alive, and 
all the boys did. There is something so 
coarse about men; women never snore.” 

Mr. Allen grew hot all over. Had he 
snored? ‘There was no reason why he 
shouldn’t if he liked, but he hoped he hadn't. 
Really, he could kick himself if he had; and 
those two women in front of him, who flat- 
tered themselves they were too sublime to 
snore! He would bet his month’s salary he 
had, and be glad to lose his bet. 

The pretty Sadie had risen pinkly from 
her sleep, looking out from her bangs like a 
wild rose; and the other was smooth and ra- 
diantly calm as ever. They turned their 
faces again as their fellow-passenger opened 
his eyes. Now, had he snored? 

He had thought of the Hotel del Monte 
as he bought his ticket for Monterey; it was 
one of his habits not to economize on cheap 
hotels during his vacations. But the young 
ladies made no bustle at the depot; evident- 
ly he was to economize after all. Could it 
be he was destined to be dischargéd at the 
camp-meeting grounds beyond the old town? 
He had heard the waves broke into texts, 
and the trees sang psalms down there. 
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Well, the thought was not unpleasant; he 
did not disapprove of texts and psalms; a 
solemn little memory of his mother, and the 
clasp on her hymn-book came back to him; 
he had always meant to have a belief some 
day. And then these two girls were certainly 
going there. 

He rose quite calmly as a few moments 
later the young ladies made unmistakable 
signs of getting themselves together, and 
with the hurried, business air of one who 
has his vacation cut and dried, passed out 
upon the platform. 

* Pacific Grove Retreat!” 
conductor. 

The how and the why of his choice for a 
spot in which to rest that summer seemed 
ridiculous to young Mr. Allen, as he rode in 
one of the open wagons toward the place of 
what had begun to seem a half rendezvous 
the rendezvous being all on one side, as 
he confessed. Then he felt something warm 
and soft settling against his back with a 
comfortable, gentle cuddling, and realized 
that he was being appropriated as support 
by the unconscious Miss Vance. ‘The other 
glorious creature, in spite of the backless 
seat, sat bolt upright, taking in great whiffs 
of the salt air. Yet, though it was not she 
but Sadie Vance who began to rest against 
him, it seemed to bring him into a sort of 
communication with her, and he enjoyed 
the thought of that. As a non-marrying 
man he might trust himself to so much of 
respectful and unexpressed Platonism. 

“Sadie Vance!” he heard suddenly, in 
awful tones. 

“ Mercy, Frank!” was the response, as 
Miss Vance suddenly became like a poker. 
‘I beg your pardon sir! I’m sure I had no 
idea!”——-her voice died away in inarticulate 
inurmurings of apology. 

“I’m quite at your service,” responded 
Mr. Allen gravely, lifting his hat ; and then 
he smiled quite as gravely as he saw Miss 
Allen undisguisedly laughing. | 

He found “the Grove” a strange, odd 
place. Sure enough, a text was written over 


shouted the 


the entrance, and he noticed at once that 
Methodist ininisters abounded. 


It was not 
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his element; he wondered that people failed 
to look sharply after him as he walked about; 
he felt like a respectable and worldly kind of 
fraud. And yet, as he strolled’ lonesomely 
about, the wash of the waves and their glim- 
mer coming to him over his shoulder, the 
surge and rush of the pines overhead, trail- 
ing like a frou-frou through the air, some- 
thing that was quiet, restful, and beyond, 
stole in upon him, too, and he was not cer- 
tain but he had been wiser than he knew to 
come. 

The place was a town of considerable di- 
mensions—-part of it avenues of tents; an- 
other portion pretty cottages, built for sum- 
mer homes; and still another the post 
office, the restaurant, the chapel, the reading- 
room, and lodging houses. If he could Jive 
in a tent now, and hear the pine needles 
falling through the night on his canvas roof! 

Suddenly he heard some voices singing. 

‘‘We'll live in tents,” they sang, as if in 
accord with his thoughts; and when the light 
soprano had ceased the contralto kept on in 
snatches by itself at the same melody. Mr. 
Allen walked toward the voices, and pres- 
ently came in view of the singers’ It had 
grown dark enough now for lights, and they 
had begun to glow and twinkle like earthly 
stars in all directions; but no twinkle of home 
had ever made this wanderer so miserable 
and so homesick as the shine of the candle 
that now seemed to make darker all the dark- 
ness outside its little gleam. His fellow- 
travelers had taken a tent, had hired its fur- 
niture, made the fire, which still gave out a 
resinous, smoky odor, and cooked a supper. 
There they sat — those two! comfortably 
eating, enjoyably, heartily eating ; and all at 
once he realized how tired, how hungry, and 
how cross he was. They had bread and but- 
ter, two cups of smoking tea and a lordly 
tea-pot, something in a can, and fish—fried 
fish. Oh! what a dainty smell had that 
fried fish to a man miserable, as he suddenly 
became, with appetite. 

Miss Allen threw back her queenly head, 
and beat upon the table with her fork. 
“ We'll live in tents,” she contraltoed over 
and over; and then, with the same fork, she 
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had more fish and more canned goods, and 
then she took a.deep draught from her cup, 
and contraltoed on again in utter abandon. 
The young man standing in the gloom 
and the fog, which had begun to gather, 
watched her sing and eat fish, and smiled 
grimly as he remembered how men suggest- 
ed restaurants and appetites to that same 
young lady with the medical mind. He 
thought, as he watched with regret the last 
slice of fish disappear, that he had never 
seen an appetite any better than this one. 
It almost brought the tears to his eyes to 
see them wash their dishes. He had heard 
dish-washing spoken of as a very low round 
in the ladder of occupation, but this was Ar- 
cadian, elevating, beautifully domestic. He 
could hear their voices as they clattered their 
dishes, though he could not distinguish their 
talk, and it almost brought him home with 
them and made him a silent partner, to slouch 
against the trunk of a tree in the dark and 
watch them having such a good time. He 
would have been almost willing then to come 
down from his manhood and be a girl himself. 
He turned reluctantly away, his heart warm 
at recollection of the restaurant he had seen. 
At this hour the restaurant was a gloomy, 
barn-like room, and the taps of his heels on 
the just-scrubbed floor echoed hollowly. A 
shock-headed waiter put his face outside a 
screen and presently appeared, with a napkin 
over his arm. | 
“Dinner, sir? Yes—we haven’t any din- 
ner. It’s too late for dinner, sir.” 
“ Haven't you any fried fish?” asked Mr. 
Allen, hungrily. | 
“Fish? no fish.” 
“A cup of hot tea, then, and some bread 
and butter.” aa 
‘*'Tea’s cold, sir; fire’s been out an hour. 
Sold the last loaf of bread to a couple of 
young lady tenters. You see, we don’t have 
customers in the evening, and everything is 
sold to the tenters as they call for it. Should 
have come in at dinner hour, sir. As it is, 
nothing but milk and yesterday’s doughnuts 
deft.” 
In silence Mr. Allen munched his dough- 
nuts and drank his milk, remembering at 
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every mouthful that other jolly supper —a 
Barmecide feast to him. And then another 
interrogation point rose before him: where 
should he find a bed? He rose hastily and 
passed along the avenue to the office, only 
to find that the lodging-houses were full, 
and to have it aggravatingly suggested to him 
that if he were a family man there were sev- 
eral inviting and full-furnished cottages to 
let. His spirits rose when informed of one 
last single-roomed tent he could rent. A 
tent? He’d “live in tents,” too, by Jove he 
would; and as his landlord preceded him 
with a lantern and a key—oh! his prophetic 
soul! Was not the way familiar? Did he not 
know that great-knotted, gummy tree—surely 
this tent? Ah, joy! he was to have a can- 
vas home next these two boon companions 
—be their nearest neighbors, No. 12 to their 
No. 14. It warmed him like an extra blank- 
et to snuggle down and be at home so near 
so much jollity and friendship. Then, be- 
fore he went to sleep the sounds of the pines 
and the beat of the waves drifted in upon 
him, till it scarce seemed like an earthly 
place; and a good thought stole into his 
mind like a prayer. 

But it were impossible to dwell upon all 
the slight happenings of those days. The 
beauty of the spot grew upon him nota little, 
even after a day and a night spent in it, and 
it was not without a sense of enjoyment that 
he sojourned. He sat in his tent door, by 
contrast so lonely, comfortless, and inhospit- 
able, and watched the young ladies return 
from a ramble in the woods laden with brake 
and yerba buena; and as they wound it into 
horse-shoes and festoons he thought if they 
only knew how often he had been of assist- 
ance in decorating churches and parlors! 
One day they came home from the shore 
carrying pelf from the sea-weeds, shells, star- 
fish, sea-urchins, and pebbles worn smooth 
by the waves, which they put upon the little 
platform before their door. When, by some 


mysterious means, they obtained a square of 
carpet and tacked it down, it seemed as if 
they had formed a shrine, and burned before 
it that subtle incense in which lives the spirit 
of home. 
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One bitter cold night came, when the air 
was clammy with fog as on that first night, 
and the wind whistled mournfully among the 
pine branches; then those aggravating girls 
built a fire in their stove, and, sitting near it, 
popped corn. Once more he sat in darkness, 
and watched in weird shadow the rehearsal 
of the famous Peak sisters’ performance, as 
it was carried on by the company assembled 
next door. He heard every word and saw 
every gesture, magnified, distorted,and made 
grotesque as it ‘was thrown by candle-light 
upon the cloth walls. And he laughed by 
himself for an hour, till he suddenly stopped 
and thought, What right had he to laugh? 
then in sullen silence went to bed. 

They became general favorites in a week; 
it seemed as if every one sought them—no 
wonder !—and they knew every one but him- 
self. He knew no one; no one knew him; 
but he grew fierce with a desire by and by to 
tell that tall girl that he had a set at home, and 
a yery first-class set, in which he was appre- 
ciated. He awoke to the fact and the fear 
that he might appear a nobody. 

One evening he was among the crowd 
that filled the little post-office, and the dap- 
per little post-clerk was rapidly calling the 
names aloud to expedite matters among the 
impatient ones. 

‘Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson,” he 
called, thrusting letters and papers into out- 
stretched hands; finally, “ Allen — Frank 
Allen,” he called again. Our young man 
reached over the heads of those nearest him, 
and, taking the letter, had just realized that 
it was for Miss Frank Allen, when an indig- 
nant voice said over his shoulder : 

“Why, that letter’s mine!” 

‘* He turned as well as he could in his 
wedged position, and discovered the dark- 
gray eyes he knew so well blazing exclama- 
tion points at him: 

‘* Oh, it’s you, is it!” she said hastily, as he 
turned. So she /ad noticed him, then! 

“Yes,” he replied, taking off his hat, “and 
Frank Allen is my name, too. Here is your 
letter, Miss Allen,” and he passed out exult- 
ing. 

She bowed to him as she came out of her 
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tent next morning. Her hair hung in a great 
braid below her waist, and she had ona pink 
calico sacque. Her eyes shone like the 
morning sun, and she carried a basket into 
which she carefully gathered up stray bits of 
wood and cones, and then she went in to 
make the breakfast fire. His own bachelor 
breakfast had a sweet flavor that morning, 
but a bitter taste was in his mouth by noon 
for they got a dinner, and had some fellow 
to it who seemed to him the most unattrac- 
tive fellow he ever saw. He mollified by 
night, when he found the man to be a Meth- 
odist preacher with a poor parish, a wife, and 
five children at home. 

On the little beach the size of a finger- 
nail, at eleven next day, he lay in the warm 
sand watching the ladies come down with 
their parasols and crochet, and the children 
with little shovels and buckets. He saw, by- 
and-by, those two descending by the path; 
Sadie pinker and prettier,and Frank more 
like a white calla than ever, against the back- 
ground of green and beyond the glittering 
sand, showers of which he was lazily sifting 
through his fingers. 

He lifted his hat impressively as their 
skirts swept past him ; then, as if realizing a 
splendid triumph, he stretched himself in lazy 
conceit and went in for a bathing-suit. He 
had. never needed to be told what a figure 
of a man he was; but this morning he glo- 
ried in his proportions as he walked through 
the admiring crowd. He was a daring and 
a showy swimmer, and that day he put forth 
his utmost. On his return, exhilarated with 
his plunge in salt water, he strolled toward 
the rock on which the pair were anchored. 

‘Sadie, Mr. Allen; Mr. Allen, my friend, 
Miss Vance.” It was accomplished! 

“The water is of beautiful temperature; 
have you had your plunge this morning, 
ladies?” he inquired, smiling as only a man 
can smile into the eyes of his dearest wish. 

“Our plunge? We do not approve of 
promiscuous bathing, Mr. Allen,” was the 
cool and crushing answer that came from 
Frank’s lips; and then she added hastily, as 
if she had no desire to pose herself against 
practice and opinion, “‘yet others differ, as 
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of course, they have a right. Perhaps you 
swim, Mr. Allen.” 

And this, after his pride in his achieve- 
ment! Evidently she had not seen him in 
the water at all; he realized the fact that 
Miss Vance, dimpling rosily up at him now 
from her blonde bangs, had been engrossed 
in tatting-work, while, under the shade of 
their umbrella, Frank had read aloud. 

Next day he met them on the Cohasset- 
like Moss Beach, and as they sat back with- 
out book or work among the dunes of white 
sand piling and drifting on either hand, he 
noted them languidly, and finally advanced, 
this time feeling that he presumed. Yet it 
was his first real approach to acquaintance, 
for by-and-by he was allowed to enter their 
mood, and the three sat watching together 
the grandeur of the long waves rolling in, 
and their beauty, as like young lions they 
tossed their manes into foam. Still three 
in number, they walked back through the 
sweet-smelling woods, and then the gentle- 
man of the party knew that his vacation was 

not to be a failure. ; 

Within another day or two the three open- 
ly enjoyed themselves together; he made 
nothing of joining them; they made no hes- 
itancy inacknowledging him as partially, even 
wholly, escort. For at once he found him- 
self in the midst of their friends, accepted 
as all good company is in such half camp- 
life; and if they learned nothing of antece- 
dents in such life, at least they became better 
acquainted than after six months at home. 

Mr. Allen discovered in Frank a deeply 
religious girl, and as of an evening he found 
himself with her hand on his arm in the 
new v6/e of church-goers, he forgot that he 
had long ago accounted himself @/asé in 
emotion; and the prayers‘and sermons, the 

hymns sung, seemed like truths, strangely 
- new, looking out at him beseechingly from 
between a rent veil. He was amazed to find 
* that moisture sometimes gathered under his 
lids during some of these sermons; that his 
spirit soared at prayers; and that when he 
went out from the chapel and down through 
the choral of the pines, his heart was happy 
in singing a new song. 


One night he felt her thrill next him. He 
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did not know how he knew it, but he knew 
they were in harmony and her heart was with 
him. He had never been so happy in his 
life. Her voice, as they looked together at 
the words, sung on, full and rich and clear, 
and penetrated his delight like the chords of 
an organ; yet when they passed into the 
night, filled with its shadows and whispers 
of trees, and its soft murmur of waves, his 
voice was low and soft, hers lower yet and 
softer. He knew that his time had come. 
He heard some one refer to the “medical 
student,” the “woman doctor,” and it gave 
him not one twinge; he would have cham- 
pioned her and owned her had she been such 
twice over. Yet a month ago, one little 
month ago, a half-sneer like that would have 
met his fullest approval. 

After that night she was colder, more con- 
strained; he was glad to be certain of it, 
since it but told him that moment of ex rap- 
port had been so sweet, he, also, was start- 
led into owning it. 

He found it hard to be alone with her now, 
since she willed it should not be so. She 
made parties to the old church, to the drives 
of the great hotel, through the ghastly growths 
of cypress to the shells and pebbles of the 
beach; and she contrived to seat herself away 
from him, tohave another near, to be thecenter 
ofagroup. But remembering that dew-sweet 
night he had no jealousy, and lived in the 
hope of when it should come again. Yet, 
remembering it, its memory was so sweet 
that it weighed upon him like a heavy in- 
cense, crushing, smothering, till he passion- 
ately wondered if his heart would beat until 
it should come again. 

At length they went to Carmel, that pic- 
turesque old ruin, which, after life-times of 
monks, still rears its head above its own 
broken adobe walls and the lines of ancient 
pear trees which, year after year, never for- 
yet to bear their burden. Gay feet trod 
above the old priests’ bones, light voices 
found echo among the crumbling arches de- 
voted to the wheeling swallow. It was a 
party that had come on a good time, and no 
considerations of sentiment interfered with 
their enjoyment. 

As light and as gay as the rest of them, 
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Frank Allen tried his foot upon every crum- 
bling brick and uncertain step that came in 
his way. He felt that the hour was an ef- 
fervescence. A moment he found himself 
alone, as it happened, with those two, out- 
side the tower, up whose leaning side wound 
a flight of worn and broken stones already 
gone to ruin. Without waiting for thought 
he sprang at them, jumping over spaces, and 
daringly trusting his safety to the bits of 
adobe that broke once or twice under pres- 
sure. He looked down as he neared the 
top, and thought how like a pale flower and 
a pink flower the two faces looked upturned 
to him so, and he laughed for nothing at all. 
Then the next he knew he had fallen, and lay 
ata little distance from them on the ground, 
with a wrenching pain in his shoulder. 

The two ran to him, both now concerned 
and pale. 

* You are hurt, and where?” cried Frank, 
as if pained herself. 

‘Not much, I guess. Let me get up and 
sec,” he tried to answer cheerfully, but his 
voice, like himself, was a bit shaken. ‘* What- 
ever it is, it’s in my left shoulder.” He 
thought of his “ medical student ” and smiled, 
thinking here was an emergency for her 

“Oh, Sadie!” she cried breathlessly; “I 
save had such faith. I have believed in you 
Prove yourself now.” 

Vink, blonde, and banged little Sadie 
Vance grew somewhat redder in excitement ; 
then closed her parasol, removed her gloves, 
and thrust her hands within his coat upon 
his shoulder. 

“It is my first case,” she said. “I have 
just received my diploma. Are you willing 
to trust me? Your shoulder has received a 
vad strain, but it is not disjointed and it is 
not broken. Go down to the Mexican’s 
house below and get some hot water, which 
you will bind on, renewing frequently. I will 
speak to one of the gentlemen”; and she 
slipped away, half laughing, half pleased at 
her opportunity to be professional. 

So Sadie was the “ woman doctor ”—that 
ttle thing with her hair banged and so many 
toilet articles about her! Then, who was 
brank? He looked toward her, and she had 
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sunk down in a heap upon the old stone 
stair. As he lived, she was crying! 

“Why, Frank,” he said tenderly, “ don’t. 
I never thought of you as nervous; I thought 
you were the doctor. How I have wronged 
you!” 

“ Wronged me?” she replied in surprise. 
‘‘ And did you slight me in your mind for 
one instant because you thought that? I 
couldn’t respect you if I knew it. I glory 
in little Sadie.” 

Yet after all, how glad he was! He would 
have been glad to have her anything—but 
what she was! ‘The thought smote in upon 
him ominously. Oh! had the coils of her 
hair shone less softly, had her eyes been a 
shade less beautiful and luminous, had face 
and mind and soul been not just quite as he 
would have wished! Was he fit for his 
ideal? Her very perfectness was a thorn to 
him, and yet his heart could not find fault 
with the loveliness of the rose it grew. 
Humble enough to fling himself at her feet, 
he turned his face away, oppressed into pos- 
sitive pain by the eloquent silence which 
bridged with possibilities thecurrent sweeping 
between. Crying! and for him! Gods! 
there were no heights to which he would 
not aspire! 

Then the thread-like tones of Dr. Sadie 
coming around the corner disturbed the 
electric air, and a moment later Mr. Allen 
went down to the Mexicans as bidden, and 
in half an hour had so far recovered himself 
of his several hurts as to take up his journey 
with the rest, and to be amused as well 
at having treatment of ‘‘a woman doctor.” 
Next morning his shoulder was sharply pain- 
ful, and placing Sadie Vance upon a pedestal 
deferentially inscribed, “lady physican,” he 
made haste to consult her. But though the 
sun was up-buoyed several hours beyond the 
horizon, that one tent door was closed like 
a resolute eye; moreover, the shells and 
stones and seaweed upon the little stoop 
were disordered and kicked about, and it was 
not long till the scene was climaxed by a 
stolid attendant upon the grounds, who 
opened the sacred door with his keys and 
passed in. Presently he came out and load- 
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ed the bedding upon his hand-cart; then 
wheeled it away while he whistled. How he 
could whistle under the circumstances seem- 
ed a marvel to the onlooker. Plainly, the 
two young ladies were gone ; they must have 
taken the morning train. And why? Without 
a word, too. Yet that tender hour among 
the pines—and then her tears! If he could 
not forget; then, at least, she must remember ; 
and if but faintly, the memory must have its 
spark of fire which could be fanned to flame. 
He was feverish, earnest, eager, and followed 
that day in the train for home. No matter 
how or where he met her again, he must 
find himself close to her heart at mention of 
that hour among the pines. 

His blood ran high, as a day or two after 
he asked of a society lady who knew every- 
thing: 

“To you know a Miss Frank Allen?” 

He remembers yet the little breath of the 
heliotrope in his button-hole, and the shaft 
of sunshine lying like a bar of gold across 
the carpet, as he asked the question. 

“Oh yes!” answered the lady lightly, 
meshing her wools with slender, lazy fingers, 
“the daughter of an ex-governor and pres- 
ent heiress to countless thousands. She 
comes from ’way down in Maine.” The 
speaker looked at her questioner suspicious- 
ly from habit. 

‘*T met her at Monterey —” he began to 
explain and stopped. Embarrassment crept 
through his veins and ran in chills down 
his back bone. 

“Oh!” said the lady by and by, in a dry 
tone of enlightenment; and then he hated 
himself and her, too. 

It was at ‘‘an evening out” that he saw 
Frank again. Another time, with the cool 
enthusiasm of a critic, he would have noted 
~ her well-bred air, her shimmering dress, the 
pale beauty of: her face; but now he passed 
these by and saw only his beloved. How 
his heart leaped again to behold her, the 
one woman of his soul! 

He made his way to where she sat, by and 
by. Could he have read her eyes, he would 


have seen their expression gleaming a gold- 
en surprise, gradually shading away into 
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slight shame, so darkening off into terror at 
his appearance, and then lighting up with a 
faint but positive welcome. 

Bending above her he took her fan and her 
flowers as a master might, and she did not 
resent it. It was his moment—his only mo- 
ment—and she would let him have it. 

* You left so suddenly,” he murmured. 

She did not pretend to misunderstand: 
neither could possibly just then speak in en- 
igma to the other. 

“Tt was best,” she replied. 

‘Qn my account?” he whispered trem- 
blingly. His moment was passing heavily 
from existence. 

She turned her face over her shoulder and 
looked at him. “ Yes,” she whispered in re- 
turn. His moment was gone, and his heart 
seemed to toll and clang as it went. 

“*Mine?” he asked again humbly. 

“And mine!” she said in his own tone. 
* And another fellow’s,” she added in the 
ghost of a voice. 

“Then there are two of us fellows,” he 
said. ‘*Who is number two?” 

“Excuse me,” said she, “‘ you are number 
two. ‘The other is number one.” 

* Will you marry number one ?” he asked 
gravely. 

“Yes,” she returned. 

“If it had not been for him you would 


have married me ?” he asked. 


She held her breath an instant, and her 
head drooped over the flowers that had fall- 
en from his hand to her lap again. Was it 
no—was it yes? 

By heaven! it was yes! 

“Good bye,” he whispered lingeringly. 
“God bless you, Frank!” 

“God bless you, Frank!” she repeated 
mechanically, and then he made excuses and 
adieux and went home. 

This was an episode of five years ago, and 
Mr. Frank Allen still enjoys the reputation 
of a non-marrying man. But yesterday he 
met Dr. Sadie Vance, and stopped her chaise 
just beyond a crossing. 

‘“‘Frank’s coming out again,” she remark- 
ed, after greetings. 

“ En famille?” he inquired. 


— 
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The Doctor looked at him sharply. 
“ Frank’s lover died; Frank has never mar- 
ried,” she replied. ‘‘ Very sad, wasn’t it.” 

“Oh! very!” he answered. 

To-day he is strangely exhilarated, yet he 
tells himself that the fire is black on the 


hearth, and dead coals will not kindle. 


Shall he—will he—oh! can he? heasks him- 
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self breathlessly, a hundred times through 
the restless day. 

Meantime a scent of roses is finding 
strength in the day, the faintest flush of pink 
pervades the air, a slight murmur as of 
half-caught voices singing a strain floats as 
in a hazy dream—Ah, yes—she is coming 


back! 
Kate Heath. 


A STUDY OF BROWNING. 


In the history of literature there is com- 
monly a period of great originality followed 
by a period of more critical labor—by a thor- 
ough assimilation and incorporation of what 
has gone before ; whereupon the literary mind 
is ready for fresh departures. Now the ten- 
dency of civilization is to merge the one kind 
of epoch into the other. The period repre- 
sented by Wordsworth and Keats may be 
described as ardently imaginative, but perme- 
ated by a certain critical spirit; our own im- 
mediate times, as an eminently critical period 


permeated by vital imagination. An ideal . 


state of things should see criticism and cre- 
ative imagination go hand in hand. Robert 
Browning is an excellent illustration of this 
modern combination. Not only is he a 


great and many-sided genius, but also he is, 


I believe, actually the representative poet of 
his age, as uniting in the highest and broad- 


est sense its two prominent tendencies: on. 


the one hand, the critical, as shown in his 
analytical and philosophical study of the 
past—of what, as it were, has already been 
conventionalized; and on the other, the crea- 
tive, as shown in his vigorous imaginative 
movement outside of all conventions. 

I will first discuss Browning’s genius, thus 
laying the foundation for an attempt at show- 
ing his position among the poets of his time. 

The most obvious and distinctive charac- 
teristic of Browning’s genius is his analytical 
power. This is shown philosophically in his 
studies founded on art, ethics, ete., and ar- 
tistically in his marvellous psychological an- 
alyses. In his critical studies, such as we 


find in his “‘ Men and Women,” we perceive 
his power of bringing together, digesting, an- 
alyzing, and presenting under the conserving - 
and glorifying form of poetry the best that 
the past offers. Thus he is enabled to em- 
body different sides of the artistic nature. 
Abt Vogler and Fra Lippo Lippi are artists 
pure; each is contentedly absorbed in art. 
Abt Vogler, the earnest, spiritual, musical 
composer, finds his content in doing for ~ 
God’s praise; his art is a chain, all the links 
of which, winding about his heart, draw him 
nearer to God. Fra Lippo Lippi, the joy- 
ous, sensuous painter, finds his happiness in 
making art link him more closely to his fel- 
low men, and in being in very deed one of 
them. In the two men the ends are differ- 
ent, but the manner of reaching their ends 
is the same, « ¢, by sole devotion to art. 
Compare with these men Cleon, a Greek 
artist of the first century, A. D. He forces 
to the last extremity the Greek ideal of art 
and human development. In early Greek 
times the ideal was the perfect and happy 
development of man, the means being nat- 
ural enjoyment and association with one’s 
fellow men. Later, Epicurean philosophy 
narrows down and formulates the ideal. 
Happiness is the end, self-culture the means. 
Cleon is an over-cultured man, who vaguely 
longs after something higher. This he sup- 
poses to be perfect happiness. In too eager- 
ly seeking happiness, he loses it. For his 
energies turn continually inward upon him- 
self, instead of outward upon others. He 
cannot attain his ideal, because, not being 
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strong enough to embrace and rule his man- 
ifold art, he is engulfed by it; and having no 
religion, he has no God to steady his soul 
while he is working out his ideal. In art 
simple and passionate there is happiness and 
content; in art cultured and philosophical 
or full of yearning after something better 
there is unhappiness and oftentimes error, 
but the tendency is toward a higher plane. 
The poem shows the inadequacy of Greek 
art to satisfy a restless spirit which is yearn- 
ing upward, and therefore, the ultimate fail- 
ure of that art. One of the lyrics, “Old 
Pictures in Florence,” gives the essence of 
Browning’s views upon art. It shows that 
there is a development in art, as in other 
things, from one plane to another and high- 
er; that this progression is necessary to the 
life of art, and that therefore, to content 
one’s self with imitating more perfect but 
lower forms of art is useless. Throughout, 
Browning shows his love even of what is 
crude, if only it contain germs of promise. In 
accordance with the real spirit of modern 
times, he places duty, the good, and the use- 
ful before beauty; yet he has a most vivid 
appreciation of the latter. 

Browning has the same large, noble views 
in ethics as in art. ‘ Let youth strive thro’ 
uncouth effort,” he says, “ but repose belongs 
to age alone. Real success lies in earnest 
striving. "Tis not what man Does which ex- 
alts him, but what man Would Do.” Often 
what the world considers failures are any- 
thing but failures, for the world judges coarse- 
ly by what we do; God, by what we are and 
what we try to do, since every thought and 
vague aspiration is interwoven into our im- 
mortal lives. Perfection is often stagnation, 
and in imperfection are often found the germs 
of progress. Such sentiments occur again and 
again’in his poetry. The “ Death in the Des- 
ert” gives the grounds of belief in God and 
the truth of Christ’s doctrine. The central 
idea is, that God does not “ spoon-feed ” us 
with revelation; that the latter is only suffi- 
cient to give us a basis for our own independ- 
ent reasoning; and again, that it is foolish 
for minds to refuse belief in the doctrine of 
Christ, on the ground that we have not suffi- 
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cient evidence as to whether there was an 
historical and at the same time divine Christ 
—not observing that the real proof lies in 
the essential truth and power of the doc- 
trine. 

Saul isa magnificent ethico-religious poem. 
It is divided mainly into three parts: 1st, 
Physical growth, and influence of sensuous 
pleasures on man; 2nd, Human growth, and 
influence of man upon man; 3rd, Growth 
of man Godward, and divine influence of 
God upon man. David, under the influence 
of religious and poetic fervor, endeavors to 
extend out infinitely his own love for a fel- 
low-man, and his willingness to suffer in order 
to raise him ; and thereby conceives God in 
Christ with all his infinite love and infinite 
willingness to suffer for men, thus raising them 
and showing them the true way of life. Mag- 
nificent, too, in its intensity, is the last part— 
the homeward walk of the boy, who is full of 
solemn gladness, and yet of a kind of ec- 
static bewilderment at the sudden glory let 
in upon his mind. From that moment 
wherein he caught a glimpse into the very 
light of things, nature takes on to him a new 
aspect. Does there not come a day to every 
human being when nature appears of a sud- 
den lovelicr and more significant a hundred 
fold? 

Let us now illustrate Browning’s power in 
psychological analysis. In this respect I 
think he is surpassed by no other poet. In- 
deed, his analyses are wonderful for strength, 
truth, and subtlety. In nearly all his poems, 
however, the psychological analysis overlaps 
and combines with that other kind of analy- 
sis, which, for the sake of convenience, | 
have called merely critical; both are found 
united in “ Paracelsus,” which offers, however, 
especially fine illustrations of the purely psy- 
cological. 

It is often dangerous for a poet at a very 
early age to be as mature as Browning must 
have been when he wrote Paracelsus. He 
is apt to exhaust himself, and afterwards 
to sink into mediocrity. Browning’s genius 
was certainly made of stuff too strong to be- 
come exhausted; still we cannot help feeling 
that the early ripening of his powers had 
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some influence in making his peculiarities 
grow later into faults. 

The notion of a transcendentalist on a 
gigantic scale is as old as human history; 
we see it in the old myths of Adam and Eve, 
of the building of the tower of Babel, of the 
Titans and their attempt to scale the wall of 
heaven; and later, we find the notion em- 
bodied in art, notably in Goethe’s Faust. 
But Browning presents it not only in a new 
light, but in a far more elaborate and analyt- 
ical way. In Paracelsus and Aprile he rep- 
resents two very different phases of tran- 
scendentalism—the philosophic on the one 
hand, and the poetic or artistic on the 
other. Every one is in a greater or less 
degree a transcendentalist, and every trans- 
cendentalist inclines either to the trans- 
cendentalism of Paracelsus or to that of 
Aprile. So these two embodiments may be 
considered as extreme types or symbols of 
progressive humanity. Festus serves as a 
foil to the other two, and represents the neg- 
ative or conservative element in our nature. 
But the poem is mainly occupied with the 
soul-development of Paracelsus. We recog- 
nize our humbler and lowlier in his loftier 
and more daring aims—our hopes and fears 
in his ecstacies and despair—our little vani- 
ties in his all-consuming pride. Pride of 
knowledge is Paracelsus’s evil genius. He 
will look only upon one half of the truth, 
not perceiving that the way of true knowl- 
edge consists in gradually, humbly, painfully, 
making the outer correspond with the inner 
truth ; he simply seeks within his own bosom 
for an Open Sesame, and, of course, fails to 
find any. On meeting Aprile, Paracelsus 
had recognized and attempted to remedy 
the main defect in his method—the total 
disregard of love. But it is not until his 
death-bed that he perceives the inadequacy 
of the method itself; and hence follows his 
cheerful frame of mind, as contrasted with 
his former gloomy despair. And he per- 
ceives, now even in his very failure, an un- 
hoped-for success; and that progress is, in 
fact, built up on failures. His last speech, 
which is deeply thoughtful, describes the 
tendency of nature toward man, and of man 
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toward God. Compare this with the sug- 
gestions in Saul of a sort of psychological 
evolution in man from the mere sensuous 
pleasures of living, through the intellectual 
up to God in man or Christ. 

Browning’s psychological analysis, which 
plays so large a part in his Paracelsus, and 
which seems to have been held somewhat 
in check in his later dramas to the improve- 
ment of their form, becomes as he grows 
older ultra subtle. ‘ James Lee’s Wife” is 
an example of analysis that is almost histo- 
logical: one must enter very thoroughly into 
the Browning spirit before it can be appreci- 
ated. The piece contains a realistic embodi- 
ment of an intensely subjective, highly im- 
aginative woman. Even in the first lyrical 
rapture of satisfied love, we have the dim, 
unformed beginning of a suspicion, the 
growth and effects of which are traced with 
the utmost minuteness. The woman’s ex- 
quisitely sensitive soul takes on the impres- 
sion of surrounding scenes, making nature 
interpret her moods. Her despair reaches a 
climax in the poem on the Wind; and her 
death-like agony wrings out from her the des- 
cription of the dying nun, which is almost too 
powerfully realistic. One shrinks here from 
looking upon the innermost part of this soul 
laid open to the air, quivering and bleeding. 
The crisis past, she gives up all hope of ever 
getting from her husband the kind of love 
that she had hoped for. Her innate nobility 
of nature then gains the mastery; she gives 
up yearning after an unattainable ideal, and 
allows the higher law of love to rule her life; 
finding at last the ideal through the real— 
beauty and happiness in usefulness and right- 
living. 

Browning’s imagination is striking for its 
freshness, concentration, power, and daring. 
He has noble impatience of all those poeti- 
cal conventions which are so constantly fol- 
lowed even among the best of his contem- 
poraries. His imaginative passages, you feel, 
spring from a live, throbbing human brain. 
The very essence of spring is in that fine 
poem, beginning: 

**O to be in England 
Now that spring is there! ’ 
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And the opening of “ Pippa Passes” is even 
‘more remarkable; here is only the virgin 
gold of imagination. 

From the Greek time downwards, the 
drama, being confined less to an audi- 
torium and addressed more to readers, 
has been allowed to follow more and 
more the tendency of poetry in general. 
With the Greeks, unity of time and place was 
insisted upon; with the Renaissance writ- 
ers, unity of interest and plot. Now, Brown- 
ing insists upon nothing but the character- 
ization and a certain artistic, or, at least, sig- 
nificant and suggestive, arrangement of the 
whole. To be sure, “Luria” and ‘Blot in 
the Scutcheon” prescribe the unity of plot; 
but “ Paracelsus” and ‘‘Pippa Passes,” both 
superior to the foregoing in imagination and 
thought, are also superior as dramas, if we 
regard the modern drama under Browning’s 
broad conception. ‘Pippa Passes,” I think, 
surpasses the others in the variety of objec- 
tively conceived characters skillfully con- 
trasted, in significance of plot, and in splen- 
did imagination. | 

In the dramas, especially, is to be seen 
that quality of psychological analysis which 
forms characters by first taking them to pieces. 
But the instinctive psychology which reveais 
by a touch is not wanting. This quality is 
the most wonderful, intangible, and glorious 
property of a great genius—for it is only 
great geniuses that possessit. It is the power 
of making art express the very essence and 
soul of nature by touches so masterly and deli- 
cate that none of the wholeness, the fresh- 
ness, the infinite suggestiveness of nature, is 
lost. It is a truly dramatic or objective 
quality, varying with the rank and dramatic 
genius of the poet, and found in Shakes- 
peare in the greatest abundance and _per- 
fection. Examples of this kind of power 
are scattered all through -Browning’s poems. 
By such touches is unfolded the fine, thor- 
oughly womanly character of Gwendolin in 
‘Blot in the Scutcheon.” Full of imagina- 
tion and truth to nature is that passage which 
represents the conscious reflection of Thorold 
upon the previous unconscious workings of 
his mind ; these he mistakes for the impulses 
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of irresistible fate. [Blot in the Scutcheon, 
Act IV, Sc. 1.] 

“Pippa Passes” probably affords the best 
and most abundant examples of the psycho- 
logical instinct—in fact, it is upon such a 
suggestion that the whole drama is based. 
It is an exquisite piece of art, thoroughly 
ideal, yet surprisingly natural. Old, conven- 
tional dramatic ruts are abandoned, and hu- 
man characters are wrought—human situa- 
tions represented—with poetic originality, 
fervid imagination, and native dramatic 
power. Each scene is a drama in itself, all 
being linked together by a thread of pure 
gold. I have already referred to the opening 
of the drama as an instance of imaginative 
power, nor can anything surpass in splendid 
sensuality and emotional intensity the scene 
with the lovers. The culmination is reached 
in this magnificent passage : 

** Swift ran the searching tempest overhead, 

And ever and anon some bright, white shaft 

Burned thro’ the pine tree roof, here burned and 

there, 

As if God’s messenger, thro’ close wood screen, 

Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 

Feeling for guilty thee and me; then broke 

The thunder, like a whole sea overhead.” 


_ And then, like a handful of wild flowers 
flung into a close room, or like a glimpse out 
into the blue rain-cleared sky, comes a strain 
of long forgotten music. 
‘**The year’s at the spring, 

And the day’s at the morn, 

Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled, 

The lark’s on the wing, 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world.” 
And so Pippa passes. 

The versatile and sympathetic genius dis- 
played in this scene and elsewhere reminds 
one of Shakespeare. And where except in 
that great noet’s short lyrics, and in this heav- 
enly song of Pipva, do we find such essential 
poetic feeling expressed so briefly and with 
such ethereal lyric spontaneity ? 

Browning’s psychological instinct may also 
frequently be seen in his charming, ballad- 
like poems, such as ‘‘ Count Gismond.” The 
character of husband and wife in ‘‘ My Last 
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Duchess” are wonderfully developed by 
means of the barest hints. 

This strong dramatic vein in Browning 
shows an objectivity of high order. No truly 
subjective poet can be also dramatic. If sub- 
jectivity be defined as the result produced 
by the preponderance of either intellect, emo- 
tion, or imagination, then Browning is largely 
subjective, for no one can deny that in him 
intellect preponderates. But subjectivity is 
more truly and accurately defined as that re- 
sult which is produced by the preponderance 
of the emotional side of our nature. One of 
the noblest types of a purely subjective poet 
is Mrs. Browning. Browning himself is an 
analytical objective poet. Even James Lee’s 
wife is Browning’s objective representation of 
a purely subjective woman. Objectivity must 
be taken into account in estimating Brown- 
ing’s genius. Other things being equal, that 
poet is the greatest who can look outside of 
himself and represent nature without tinge of 
personal passion. 

In estimating Browning’s genius it is nec- 
essary, also, to take into account his faults. 
Chief among these is his obscurity and gen- 
eral lack of music. The first arises from two 
causes: 1st, From an intense, ardent con- 
centration on the subject in hand. Under- 
standing what is in his mind so well, he hardly 
cares whether or no the mass of people un- 
derstand ; indeed, he frequently avows his in- 
difference for popularity, nay, contempt for 
it. 2nd, From his strong modern tendency 
toward realism. You begin a poem often 
with the same feeling with which you drop 
into a room in which several strangers are 
conversing, or one is soliloquizing. Some- 
times realism passes even into /tteralism, and 
the main idea of the poem being lost in a 
crowd of minutize, a very inartistic effect is 
produced. Such obscurity makes Browning 
an esoteric poet. It is, I believe, the only 
bar to his popularity; for his breadth, his 
honest sincerity, and true fire of genius ought 
to find a response in the minds and hearts 
of all intelligent people. And still, one can. 
not deny that without the obscurity his poet- 
ry must lose in force and suggestiveness. — 

Browning’s lack of music is a more serious 
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matter. Tobe sure, he has great skill in the 
technique of verse, and also can be musical 
at times, as we may see in his poem “ How 
We brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” and in the first stirring “‘ Cavalier Song,” 
with its fine, resonant chorus: 
** Marching along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.” 
But we do not find in his poetry that high- 
est kind of music, such as Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and even Tennyson give us. Musical 
verse may seem a small matter when com- 
pared with other things, yet a man cannut be 
a perfect poet without it. If the connection 
of music with poetry were merely that of an 
external, elegant adornment, it might be eas- 
ily dispensed with; but the fact is, the con- 
nection is organic. Musical verse is the out- 
ward sign of the poet’s inner mastery over 
himself. And yet, there is another side to 
this question. The very abundance and com- 
plexity of Browning’s thought, the very vivid- 
ness of his imagination, makes it difficult for 
him to bring his genius into harmony ; and 
the same intense, abundant thought, together 
with a straightforward sincerity, inclines him 
to disregard harmony. A poet with a genius 
of simpler structure—as for example Keats, 
—can far more easily afford to be musical. 


The poetic revival in the time of Words- 
worth and Keats marks a period both of 
retrospection and assimilation on the one 
hand, and progression on the other. The one 
tendency introduced older and purer forms 
into poetry, and the other gave new life. But 
relatively, Wordsworth has more of the pro- 
gressive spirit, Keats more of the retrospec- 
tive. Among later poets we observe a grow- 
ing differentiation. Browning is the extreme 
example of the progressive, or thought-move- 
ment ; Morris is an equally extreme example 
of the retrospective, conservative, or form- 
movement. Certainly the representatives of 
the former must be greater than the repre- 
sentatives of the latter. 

Furthermore, all the greatest poets are the 
real representatives of theirage. Indeed, the 
very condition of a poet’s greatness is the 
embodiment of all that is best and in the deep 
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est sénse, most characteristic of his epoch— 
that principle of the eternal contained in 
every epoch—that progressive germ which is 
sure to have an influence on succeeding time. 
Doubtless such poets as Morris and Matthew 
Arnold do good and useful work in conserv- 
’ ing beautiful forms and old time simplicity 
of expression. But they cannot be great 
poets, as their spirit is essentially critical. 
Sympathizing rather more with past ages, 
they do not and cannot interpret their own. 
We have said that Browning, too, displays a 
strongly critical turn, and have given this 
as one of the reasons why he should be re- 
garded as the representative of the modern 
spirit. Observe, however, that Browning’s 
critical tendency is entirely different from 
that of Morris. The former’s study of the 
past is one to aid him in the understanding 
of the present and the foreshadowing of the 
future. We do not care to feel or think ex- 
actly as Chaucer or the Pre-Raphaelites did. 


But we do wish to understand the present, 


and this we positively cannot do without sym- 
pathizing in a certain large sense with ages 
gone by. 

The progressive, or, in other words, the 
essentially creative tendency in art is repre- 
sented by Tennyson, Browning, and Mrs. 
Browning. The last is at once excluded 
from the class of representative poets, for 
although her genius is lofty, yet it is also nar- 
row. It is purely subjective. The question 
is therefore reduced to the relative position 
of Browning and Tennyson. This is a diffi- 
cult matter to settle, so complex is the ge- 
nius of the two poets. In the case of all artists, 


at least two factors should be taken into con- 


sideration, viz., the plane on which each one 
stands, or to which each One is tending, and 
the perfection of each on his plane. Now 
Tennyson has reached his plane; Browning 
is still aspiring to his. ‘This fact gives Ten- 
nyson a marked superiority over Browning in 
the popular mind. There is always a readi- 
ness to OVerestimate that art which knows 
exactly what it is about, as compared with 
that which is longing and striving to find 
expression. ‘The former is so beautiful, so 
tranquil, and satisfactory; the latter is so 
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crude, so apt to cause in the spirit restless- 
ness or even dissatisfaction. But even in 
obscurity and crudeness we oftentimes find 
a teeming aspiration not to be expressed in 
words, and yet more truly nourishing to the 
soul than is much of perfect art. There is 
always something peculiarly fascinating in 
these phases of upward striving; they appeal 
so directly to our human yearnings and con- 
sciousness of imperfection, thus stirring up 
in us restless but fruitful activity. If we 
consider these two factors in comparing Ten- 
nyson and Browning, the former’s thought 
certainly appears more completely expressed 
in his art; whereas the latter’s thought fre- 
quently escapes the bounds of art. But 
thus Browning becomes only an extreme 
type of the modern spirit in general. And I 
believe the plane to which Browning is tend- 
ing more than makes up for whatever advan- 
tages Tennyson may possess in the way of a 
more perfectly organized poetical constitu- 
tion, 

Browning’s earnestness of purpose lies at 
the root of his superior originality and im- 
pressiveness. The “Idyls of the King,” 
those popular and really beautiful embodi- 
ments of old legends, can never stir the blood 
as does his much rougher verse, wherein one 
always feels the beatings of a great, strong 
human heart. These Idyls are considered 
Tennyson’s masterpieces, but I confess I 
sometimes grow impatient of their elegance 
and polite amiability. With the exception 
of “ Guinevere,” I believe that ‘‘ In Memor- 
iam ” and “ The Princess” show the poet toa 
greater advantage. In the former, the relig- 
ious strain is as pure and lofty, though not as 
broad as Browning’s poetry. ‘The Princess” 
shows Tennyson in a very happy and char- 
acteristic vein, not only as regards the ex- 
quisite melody of the verse, but also a certain 
delicate playful fancy—a thing incompatible 
with the prophetic spirit so strong in Brown- 
ing. So we may find the latter falling into 
obscurity or even into flat prose, but never, 
as Tennyson sometimes does, into triviality. 
- Surely, Wordsworth and Browning are the 
true successors of Shakespeare and Milton. 
And of the two, Browning appears to be pe- 
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culiarly the representative of the nineteenth’ 


century. Would it not, however, be more 
just to consider him as the poet of the latter 
half of the century? But a poet often rep- 
resents a tendency culminated, or at least 
so far advanced that it is capable of being 
expressed in art. That phase of modern 
thought which is represented by Browning 
was also present in the early part of the 
century, though in a state too undeveloped 
to be embodied. From times of the Greeks, 
when man alone was considered a worthy 
subject of art, there has been a _ grow- 
ing tendency to give nature a more promi- 
nent place therein, and in this tendency 
science has aided. Wordsworth represents 
its culmination. And Browning is the 
successor of Wordsworth, not because he 
is like the latter, but because he carries 
on the thought and art movement which now 
returns to man, though on a higher plane. 
With Browning this is again by far the more 
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absorbing theme; but no longer as in Greek 
art is nature a mere background for the hu- 
man figures. Man is represented as develop- 
ing out of nature; nature is influenced by 
man. No one can read without observing 
how beautifully are interpreted the relations 
of God, and man, and nature. Thus Brown- 
ing becomes the most distinctively modern 
of poets. Short as is the distance between 
Wordsworth and himself, he has fairly over- 
stepped the threshold, and so bears to the 
former poet much the same relation that 
the modern evolutionist bears to the older 
naturalist. This is what pleases most the 
student of Browning—this vast potentiality 
and promise for the future. It is because t he 
tendency is not yet in a form fit to be incor- 
porated in art, that Browning is crude and 
obscure. Yet, surely, there are poets to come 
who, succeeding wholly w here Browning has 
succeeded partially, will embody the same 
tendency under more perfect forms of art. 
Caroline Le Conte. 


YUKA LEGENDS. 


As the wayfarer, going northward, reaches 
the summit of the hill between Eden Valley 
and Eel River, there lies, some nine miles be- 
fore him, a valley, whose conformation from 
his standpoint is almost perfectly round, dot- 
ted here and there with groves of magnifi- 
cent, wide-spreading oaks, with long, mean- 
dering lines of green, denoting the course of 
the numerous little streams which cut its sur- 
face in all directions, but all converging at 
one point, the Big Slough. | Beyond this val- 
ley, and immediately in his front, forming 
the apex of a triangle of half-wooded, half- 
barren mountains, and looming blue-colored 
in the distance, rises an almost perpendicular 
rock, often hidden among the clouds— the 
prominent landmark of Round Valley—the 
gigantic Blue Nose. 

On his left hand, bounding the valley in 
its entire length on the west, he looks upon 
a high, unbroken line of rugged, greasewood- 
covered mountains, lying almost due north 


and south, with two tapering high peaks rising 
at each end of the almost even line—the 
Woodruff range, with Mount Ethel on the 
south, and Mount Daisy on the north. Aside 
from. its being one of the most majestic 
chains of mountains in the vicinity, there is 
nothing peculiarly striking in the appearance 
of this range ; but in the eyes of the Yukas it 
possesses a peculiar interest, and they look 
upon it with something like veneration; for, 
in the general upheaval, when Eas, the Crea- 
tor, brought forth the land out of the Okhoet, 
or great waters, which then covered its whole 
surface, the needle-pointed Ethel was the first 
to rise and look up to the sky. Upon this 
peak, as beautiful then as now, Eas stood 
with his son, Pok-e-wip, the man-maker; and 
as they saw the earth rising, fair and green, 
out of the blue depths, the Creator thus 
spoke unto his son: 


‘ Behold, Pok-e-wip! Your father, Eas, 


has made the earth for your own use, and 
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for the uses of those you may place thereon: 


you will remain on it for a certain time, with. 


the power of Eas to create and to people it 
as you wish.” 

And Pok-e-wip, as he looked upon the grass- 
es and the wild flowers growing and budding 
all around, answered : 

“T am a man, and I behold many beauti- 
ful things around me in the light of your 
eyes ; but Eas, my father, how am LI to live? 
I am fast growing hungry, and I see nothing 
to eat or to supply my other wants; and how 
am I to see when you are gone and darkness 
falls again upon the face of the earth and the 
deep?” 

Eas smiled kindly upon his son and said: 
“Wait.” 

And as he spoke, there sprung up between 
them a little green shrub, which grew larger 
_ and larger under their eyes until it became a 
beautiful wide-spreading oak, over-topping 
them both; and looking up, Pok-e-wip saw 
that it was full of ripe acorns, which fell, one 
by one, at his feet. 

Then Eas spoke again : 

‘“Pok-e-wip, the son, possesses many of the 
attributes of Eas, the father: use your power 
to create also, my son; and people the earth 
as you may think best.” 

And a great darkness fell again upon the 
earth and the deep, as Pok-e-wip remained 
alone upon the mountain top; the air became 
cold as ice, and the leaves of the oak above 


him crackled and broke as if touched by a_ 


hard frost. The cold became greater and 
greater, until Pok-e-wip, shivering with it, ex- 
tended his hand toward the sky. 

“Let there be a big fire to warm the earth 
again, as if my father were here, that I may 
look upon it again, and to drive away the 
cold.” 

And above his head in the north the sun 
appeared, lighting all under the face of the 
sky. Pok-e-wip looked at it a long time, and 
the more he looked, the more he liked it; 
only it did not seem to him as if it was in the 
right place, so he moved it to the east, along 
the horizon, and bade it go on its way slowly 
across the sky. 


Pok-e-wip then said: ‘Let this fair earth, 
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which my father made for me, be peopled 
full of men just like me, with their mates, 
and let everything else grow that may be of 
use to them.” 

Trees of all kinds sprang up all around, 
with deer, bears, and all sorts of game roam- 
ing under their shade, and the Yukas grew 
up all around as thick and as fast as mush- 
rooms in the valleys after the first rain, in the 
fall of the year. Pok-e-wip was much pleased 
at his work, and the longer he gazed on it 
the more he was pleased ; when all at once 
darkness settled again over the scene, and 
turning, he saw that the sun had gone down 
in the waters and sunk out of sight. So he 
made a lesser fire, the moon, and starting it 
from the east, he bade it follow the sun, to 
light up and warm the earth in its absence, 
regulating its rate of motion so that it would 
not overtake the sun; then, to make sure 
that the cold, impenetrable gloom would nev- 
er come again, he made as many little fires 
as there were leaves upon the trees, and he 
placed them high up in the sky at the feet of 
Eas, so that neither the sun nor the moon 
could run against any of them and create a 
disturbance among the the 
moving fires of the sky. 

Then he raised his voice until it sounded 
far and near, over and beyond the earth, the 
waters, and the skies. “From this time 
forth, until Eas, my father, comes again, in 
the days and the nights of the cycles to come, 
so will you move ever onward and ever back 
again.” 

At his voice all those whom he had made 
in his image and that of his father gathered 
around him, until they stood as close and 
thick as the wild oats on the sunny moun- 
tain slopes, and he told them many good and 
wise words to rule and guide them when he | 
should be gone from them; and as he spoke 
he stooped, and when he straightened up 
again, he held in his open hand a furzy buck- 
eye ball, and said: 

“Into the heart of each of my children I 
will put one of these pointed buckeye hairs, 
and whenever my words are forgotten or un- 
heeded, the hair will prick and warn them 
that they are doing that which they must not 
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do, which is evil, ‘ca-chim.” And having 
said, he went back to his father in a smoky 
cloud. 

When, sometimeafterward, Pok-e-wip came 
down upon the earth again to see how his 
children fared without him, he found two In- 
dians, with the dead body of another lying 
between them, and both disputing upon the 
question of bringing the dead to life again. 

The one at the head was a good Indian, 
who had never done any ¢a-chim, and he was 
full of sorrow for the death of his friend; and 
said he to the other: ; 

“Why should those whom we have loved 
be taken away, and never come again to cheer 
us with their love and their presence? Why 
should they always. remain cold and lifeless, 
and the sorrow and tears of their friends be 
of no avail?” 

Coyote, the bad Indian at the foot, an- 
swered angrily: ‘The earth is not too large 
for the living, and if the dead come back to 
life again as you wish, they will go on increas- 
ing and multiplying as before, and soon there 
will not be acorns enough to feed us all, and 
we shall suffer from hunger. So let the dead 
remain dead, and let their friends mourn and 
weep.” And turning to Pok-e-wip, he con- 
tinued: ‘*If the dead were allowed to come 
to life again, Man-maker, the valleys and the 
mountains will not yield food enough for us 
all, and thy children will suffer from hunger; 
so decide with me, Pok-e-wip, and let the 
dead remain dead and be buried out of 
sight.” 

Pok-e-wip turned to him and asked sadly: 
“ Coyote, does not your heart sorrow for him 
who now lies dead and cold, and who but 
now was full of life and joy; and have you 
no sympathy for the friends of the dead 
whom they loved so much?” 

‘“Whyshould I?” answered Coyote. The 
dead man was nothing to me, and if I do 
not sorrow for the dead, why should I weep 
for his friends or with them?” 

‘Very well,” replied Pok-e-wip, “I decide 
in your favor. The dead are doomed; neither 
tears, nor prayers, nor sorrow, nor anguish 
avail to bring them back to life, and they will 
be buried out of sight.” 
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And Coyote went away, rejoicing over the 
good Indian, who remained near the body 
of his friend, sad and sorrowful. Pok-e-wip 
looked kindly upon him and bade him be 
comforted, for he and his friend would meet 
again. 

“Weep for a while,” said he, “for sorrow 
is good for the heart; it is the salt which pre- 
serves the meat of thedead game from spoiling 
when the sun shines too much upon it. Bury 
the body of your dead friend out of sight, 


-but keep his spirit in your heart, with the 


good he has done while living, but bury the 
ca-chim in the same grave with the dead.” 

And it so happened, that soon after this 
the young son of Coyote, while hunting, was 
killed by one of the Poit-ka-yas, or great ser- 
pents, who in those days infested the moun- 
tains and lived in the caves therein; and 
Coyote, alarmed at the long absence of his 
son, went out to search for him; and after 
looking about anxiously for a long time, 
found him at last lying cold and lifeless at 
the foot of a tree. 

The cries and lamentations of Coyote, as 
he tore his long hair in his anguish and de- 
spair, came to Pok-e-wip, who hastened to 
the spot and found the unhappy father upon 
his knees beside the dead, and breathing 
in his mouth to bring him back to life. But 
all his efforts to restore that which had passed 
away forever were vain. At last, he raised 
the body of his son in his arms, and holding 
it toward the man-maker begged him to 
bring the dead to life again. 

But Pok-e-wip answered sternly: “Where- 
fore, Coyote, do you ask me to bring back 
your son from among the dead and restore 
him to you? Have you not said that the 
dead should remain dead forever, and that 
their friends should mourn and weep in vain? 
Go, wicked man, and reap the seed you have 
sown. Bury your dead son out of sight, and 
mourn and weep in vain.” 

Coyote threw the body of his son upon 
the ground, and answered angrily: “ Why 
did you give life but to take it away again? 
Why did you make us at all, if we are to 
meet with only pain, sorrow, and death upon 
the earth? Of what avails the doing of noth- 
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ing but good, when doing so does not help 
us in our need? My son is dead, and my 
sorrow and my tears are useless, for you will 
not bring him back to me again when only 
one word from you would do so. I will not 
heed your words or commands any more, 
and the furzy buckeye can prick my heart as 
it may, for I will never do aught but ca-chim 
again.” 

‘*When pain and sorrow touched others,” 
replied Pok-e-wip, and the anger in his eye 
and in his words made Coyote tremble with 
fear, “‘when pain and sorrow touched others 
you gave no heed nor sympathy; neither 
shall you have any, now or hereafter. You 
wanted others to die while you hoped that 
you and yours only would live; and when 
the sin and wickedness of your desire was 
shown to you in the death of your own son, 
you rebelled against Pok-e-wip who had 
given you life. You have now tasted the 
bitterness of death in him whom you loved, 
but you will never feel, in your own person, 
that there is sweetness even in death; your 
desire and wishes will be realized and grant- 
ed, insomuch that you will never die. From 
this day forth, until the end of time, when 
those whom I have made will all have passed 
away, you will be known as Coyote, the Hul- 
Ka-Lak, or devil; your home will be in Ye- 
ma-tauk-tek, the great fire in the bowels of 
the earth, which is On-Nann, Hell.” 

All at once there came out of the earth 
between them a great column of thick, black, 
sickening smoke, the earth opened as if rent 
by an earthquake, and Coyote disappeared 
and never was seen again. 


Among the many superstitions of the Yukas 
is that of the Okah-tuh, or water-fiend, which 
appears to be of a kindred nature with the 
laveuse of the Passe Bretagne and the Scotch 
Kelpie. 

Okah-tuh lives in the water in the vicinity 
of the fords of the rivers and creeks, and is 
seen at night, when the white-faced moon 
shines clear and cold upon the earth, in the 
form of an old crone, sitting lonely and sad 
near the trail, with her head bowed upon her 
breast. Woe to the belated Indian who 
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comes across her on his way back from the 
hunt, for his friends will never look upon him 
alive again; the next day a dead body is 
found upon the shore, and they know that 
Okah-tuh has gazed on their friend with her 
cold, watery, baleful eyes. 

Okah-tuh is not the only haunting spectre 
of the waters. Often, on moonlight nights, 
toward the close of the summer, when the 
leaves begin to fall and the cold sleep of win- 
ter approaches upon nature, a singular sound 
is heard in the deep, mossy holes of the Eel 
rivers—a strange, sepulchral boom! boom! 
boom! deadened by the waters and coming 
from beneath them; it resembles the sound 
made by the drum fish, the /ogontas 
Chromis of the naturalist, which infests the 
waters of the Gulf Stream from Cape Cod 
to Florida; but it is not the drumming of the 
Pogonias that re-echoes so dismally among 
the ghostly white boulders, and strikes so 
mournfully in the cold moon-lit nights upon 
the ears of the poor Yuka, who hears his 
doom and the knell of death in the mourn- 
ful sound; it is the flapping of the wings of 
the dreaded Aw-fa/, the amphibious monster 
eagle of On-hann, the companion of Coyote 
theaccursed. Vainly does the appalled wan- 
derer attempt to escape by flight; the sad 
sound wailing in his ears bewilders and draws 
him on and on, like the needle to the pole, 
despite all his efforts; until, with a despair- 
ing shriek, heard afar off in the stillness of 
the night, he is drawn head foremost into the 
dark, subterranean caverns haunted _ by the 
Aupal. 

Some days afterwards, generally toward 
evening, the old women who have been gath- 
ering the dry twigs in the woods, and who, 
in the gloaming, are returning homeward, 
see a lonely Indian wandering sadly on 
the mountain slopes, often trying to come 
toward them, and as often stopping irreso- 
lutely, as if something kept him back; and 
as the old crones bring the news to the 
fricnds of the missing man, they go in search 
of him in the night, and he is brought in, 
wet and dripping, as if just coming out of 
the water, and seated by the fire to warm 
his shivering limbs; but as the water-drops 
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dry on him he becomes weaker and weaker, 
his eyes have a haunted, glassy look, and as 
the last drop evaporates, the victim of the 
Au-pal, who never utters a word, falls dead 
by the fire. 

The Yuka is the inveterate enemy of 
snakes. He will go far out of his way to find 
one—though, to judge from my own experi- 
ence he has no need of going very far, for 
they are not at all scarce; and he will seldom 
leave the spot, no matter how pressing his 
necessities, until he has succeeded in killing 
it; and as seldom will he step across a dead 
snake if he can at all help it. But this 
great enmity does not appear to have mater- 
ially reduced their number, for I have sel- 
dom seen a country in which snakes of all 
kinds are more numerous. In fact, in the 
early spring I have seen masses of snakes 
that had gathered together to keep them- 
selves warm in hundreds—lI had almost writ- 
ten thousands, and even that would not be 
a great exaggeration — hissing and coiling and 
uncoiling over one another, until the mass 
was almost sickening to look upon, and the 
noise made by their scales freying upon each 
other in their slow but continuous move- 
ments could be heard at some distance. 

The mountains surrounding Ome-haut, as 
the Yukas call Round Valley, are well stocked 
with £or¢s or rattlesnakes, and heaven knows 
when the breed will give out; some parts, in 
fact, are swarming with them, and stock 
herders are always careful to be well sup- 
plied with antidotes, generally soda, which 
they carry about them when in the moun- 
tains. I had one experience with these 
snakes which I will relate as an illustration, 
premising, for the information of the read- 
er, that it is not at all a “‘snake story.” On 
a bright summer morning some years ago I 
started on a fishing excursion to a pictur- 
esque little mountain stream, some twelve 
miles from the camp, knownamongthe settlers 
thereabouts by the name of Salt Creek, a 
tributary of the Eel River. Ascending the 
stream—fishing as I went, the trout rising at 
the bait better as the water became colder, 
every once in a while hooking a fish, and 
every once in a while coming within an ace 
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of breaking my neck in falling over the slip- 
pery rocks and boulders with which the 
creek is thickly strewn—I came at last, some 
two or three miles up stream, upon a most 
romantic and picturesque spot, in which I 
found a tempting, deep, dark hole, full of 
the wary fish; but made, at the same time, 
the unpleasant discovery that my bait had 
given out. 

I had a man along carrying a spare rod, 
and at the same time waging war indepen- 
dently against the finny tribe, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, fishing on his own hook; and 
seeing that he was far more busy in falling 
over rocks and picking himself up again 
than in helping me to fill my basket, I sent 
him up the hill-side to catch grasshoppers, 
and enable me to carry on the war a little 
longer. After waiting patiently for some 
time, looking down at the fish and the fish 
looking up at me, I heard a_ shout, and, 
looking up, I saw my grasshopper hunter 
coming down the slope glancing anxiously 
down on each side of him, and _ planting his 
feet one behind the other as carefully as 
if he were trying to walk on eggs. Now, con- 
sidering the circumstances, this was some- 
what tantalizing, but I waited with such pa- 
tience as I could muster. At last he reached 
the rocky bed of the creek, and as he did so 
he gave vent to his feelings in a deep sigh of 
relief, from which I drew many happy auguries 
of hissuccess. As he came nearer I noticed 
that, somehow, his face looked cleaner and 
whiter than when he started on his expedi- 
tion; but he had no grasshoppers, and to 
my rapid and impatient inquiries, the only 
answer I received was the monosyllable 
snakes.” 

Now, I was positively sure that, like my- 
self, he was not a drinking man, but still an 
unpleasant idea got hold of me, somehow, as 
to where the snakes were. He earnestly as- 
sured me, however, that none were in his 
boots, but that the whole hill-side was alive 
with them, and that he had no sooner at- 
tempted to seize a fat grasshopper, than half 
a dozen rattles sprung up all around him, as 
if so many wide-awake policeman had been 
especially appointed to watch over the alder- 


manic grasshopper he was after ; and that, 
not for worlds would he be caught on that 
hillside again. 

I looked at the trout (they are a very 
knowing fraternity, these California trout, 
and their fierce little eyes twinkled as if they 
knew all about the state of the case), and I 
looked at the hill-side. The temptation was 
too great ; I laid down my rod and started. 

As nearly as I can recollect, I had gone 
forward about sixty yards, when I came 
across a large boulder, and as it seemed 
to me easier to go over than around it, I 
climbed up on one side, and down on the 
other; with my face toward the rock, and 
hanging with my hands to the top while I 
felt blindly with my feet, to try and ascertain 
how near the ground I was before I let go. 
I was about to drop when there came a sharp 
blow upon the heel of my boot, and looking 
anxiously over my shoulder with something 
like a presentiment of coming evil, I saw a 
monstrous rattlesnake looking at me with 
malevolent eyes, and about to strike again. 

Sleigh-bells on a cold, frosty Christmas 
night were weak compared to those rattles. 
He must have been quite grown already in 
the days of old Pe-uch-ano. My heart was 
in my mouth, but I had to let go with my 
hands. Happily, by an almost superhuman 
effort, I sprang backwards clear beyond him, 
and never did boots feel lighter on my feet, 
although they came to my knees and were 
steel-shod at that. But in getting out of the 
way of Pe-uch-ano, we ran full tilt against 
Um-va-na-ta, his mate, and from the sound 
of the rattles all around us, the two may not 
have had as many children as the grains of 
sand on the sea-shore, but I am morally cer- 
tain that they had any amount of poor rela- 
tions. To this day I cannot tell how I ever 
got back on my boulder again; but I did it; 
and what was better still; I staid there, for I 
was afraid to come down again. 

Shades of Izaak Walton! how their scaly 
lengths wriggled on the ground, and how 
sickening their effluvia; and, snakes alive! 
where did they all come from? Every time 
I made the slightest movement the chorus 
would begin; until, at last, I was almost 
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afraid to wink. And all this time my Dutch- 
man was lookingat me perched upon another 
boulder at some distance, every once in a 
while jumping up and looking about, as if he 
had lost something. 

In one of Henry Ward Beecher’s Plymouth 
church sermons he edified his congregation 
by telling them that he would rather be 
a suffering man than a happy flea; but had 
he been with me on that boulder he would 
have given away every thing—the church, 
the newspaper, and the book—to be able to 
skip away in the shape of a flea, happy or 
unhappy. Some twelve years earlier, on old 
Look-Out, above the clouds, it had been my 
fortune to remain standing for nearly an hour 
without cover, while awaiting the order for 
the final advance, with a score of rebel sharp- 
shooters practising onusat a short range, with 
my faded old hat as abull’s eye. Now, there is 
quite a difference between advancing, cheer- 
ing, on a battery, and standing foran hour to 
be shot at like a goose at the end of a stick 
in a country shooting match; and from my 
own experience I can realize that much as 
the others may enjoy it, the feelings of the 
goose are decidedly unpleasant. I well re- 
member repeating to myself on that Novem- 
ber morning: “Now you'll catch it; here it 
comes; the zex¢ one can’t miss, surely”; un- 
til, at last, it was almost a relief to feel a sharp 
twinge in my shoulder, and go to sleep for 
an hour afterward. Well, that was nothing 
compared to my short vigil on that boulder; 
a goose on a stick, shot at and missed, and 
shot at again, is bad enough—for the goose 
—but just imagine this same goose hanging 
head downward with a bushel—a ton—of 
rattlesnakes, hissing, rattling, and showing 
their fangs on every side; and then remem- 
ber that when you imagine yourself in any | 
one else’s place, your imagination always will 
fall short of the reality. 

If I had only had my fishing rod! but all 
my defensive weapons were an old campaign 
hat and a paper of fine cut golden nectar to- 
bacco, and their snakeships would not have 
minded ¢hat. At last, uneasily—I may as 
well say cowardly—I crawled down from my 
high position, and with fear and trembling 
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got safely to the rocky bed of the creek, but 
not without a parting salute in which it seem- 
ed as if every rattlesnake that ever was made 
joined with all his might. I have never wan- 
dered along the banks of the romantic Salt 
Creek since then, and I never will; for I 
have always believed that I came upon a 
mass-meeting of rattlesnakes, and that they 
patronize the place for political. purposes. I 
am not at all surprised to hear that trout 
are more plentiful in Salt Creek than in any 
other stream in the vicinity ; few men would 
undertake to reduce their number under the 
circumstances. 

There is in these mountains a snake that 
I do not remember having ever seen men- 
tioned by naturalists; the Indians call it the 
kam-challa, or white snake, and although 
I have never seen one, 1 cannot doubt its 
existence. I have been assured of it by both 
whites and Indians. Happily, however, they 
agree also that it is very scarce, notwithstand- 
ing that as soon as he sees one-—despite his 
enmity to snakes in general—the Yuka will 
run away from it as fast as his legs can carry 
him. The 4am-challa, so they say, is a long, 
tolerably slender, and very graceful snake, 
with small black stripes and large white ones, 
alternating at regular intervals across its 
body. This peculiar disposition of colors 
reveals its presence at a long distance. To 
make up for this, however, it Is exceedingly 
subtle and treacherous, and will steal upon 


people, especially when they are sitting down, 


in such an insidious manner that the victim 
is not aware of its neighborhood until he 
feels its fangs; and the poison is even more 
deadly than that of the cobra di capello, 
for it is said to cause almost instantaneous 
death. I have said when an Indian and one 
of these snakes meet, the Indian is usually 
the first to run away; but instances are relat- 
ed of men more foolhardy than others, who 
have been pursued, overtaken, and bitten by 
the kam-challa, for it is exceedingly swift, 
and when angered will run almost as fast as 
a horse. Its motion, when thus enraged, 


may with propriety be called a run; for its 

ordinary gliding progress changes then into 

a leap, as it raises itself by stiffening the body 
Vou. 
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and clears at each leap from three to four 
times its length. 

I procured at one time—with an old coat 
and a silver trade dollar as a bribe—the ser- 
vices of an Indian, and we started together 
on an independent scout, with the view of 
capturing one of these sam-challas; but we 
came back as we started—without one—for, 
as I have said, they are very scarce—which, 
if all that is told of them be true, may be 
considered a blessing. Despite our want of 
success, however, I cannot look upon the 
kam-challa as a fabulous reptile, for the men, 
both white and Indian, who have told me of 
it, are considered thoroughly reliable. I 
have often thanked our stars that none were 
present at the political meeting on the banks 
of Salt Creek; I doubt if even Mr. Beecher’s 
flea would have gotten away safely with a 
kam-challa in full chase after it. 

The Yukas are gradually becoming more 
and more civilized, but they retain many of 
their old customs, and still cling, to a great 
extent, to their pre-reservation diet, in which 
the grasshopper is considered quite a dainty 
dish—if dish be a proper word to use, for 
their favorite way of eating it is one by one, 
roasted, very much as we do shrimps, al- 
though the Yukas do not take quite as much 
trouble about shells and antennz as we do. 

They also make fénoles with grass seeds, 
and it is quite interesting to watch the squaws 
in the reservation fields in summer, gather- 
ing seeds for that purpose. They form them- 
selves in one line, often thirty or forty togeth- 
er, each with a closely woven basket in the 
left hand, and a sort of fan, or whisk-broom, 
in the other, and with a quick, fan-like motion 
brush off the seeds from the grass, weed, and 
flower tops into the basket, advancing quickly 
forward all the time. This seed is then made 
into pinoles, or small cakes, upon which, to- 
gether with acorn meal, they live in winter. 

Their great dish, however, is the acorn 
soup, which they make in the following man- 
ner: They dig a hole in the sand on the banks 
of a convenient stream, about a foot in depth 
and two feetin diameter; the sand at the 
bottom is well pounded to make it hard, and 
around the hole they raise a circular wall of 
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sand and pebbles, some three or four inches 
in height. Into this hole they pour a certgin 
quantity of acorn meal, well pounded between 
tworocks. A water-tight basket is then filled 
with water, which they heat by throwing into 
it rocks made red hot in a fire near at hand. 
When the water is hot enough to suit their 
purpose, it is poured into the hole upon the 
meal. The hot water cooks the meal as it 
passes through it, and then filters through 
the sand at the bottom, carrying with it all 
the bitterness of the acorn meal, which has 
become in this manner sweet and palatable. 
The process is not calculated to give an ap- 
petite for the dish, although, in reality, it is 
cleaner than one who has been watching the 
operation would suppose at first sight. Iam 
told that the meal is excellent when cooked 
thus, but I know nothing of it except from 
hearsay; campaigning experiences have not 
left me very fastidious, but I never could go 
quite the length of acorn soup. As much 
of the meal as the “ Cordon Bleu” needs to 
supply his immediate want is then and there 
eaten with a stick scooped out at one end, 
and the rest is taken out and dried, to be 
used when required. 

From the acorn soup we pass to a process 
of medical practice, which we do not remem- 
ber to have seen mentioned in any of our 
ancient or modern works on materia medica 
—the treatment of snake-bites excepted. It 
is the treatment of wounds, sores, in fact all 
kinds of diseases, by suction—a treatment 
which makes one even less desirous of com- 
peting for the position of medicine man 
among the Yukas than of sharing their acorn 
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soup. When suction proved ineffectual, 
which it is likely it often did, the medicine 
man had recourse to a compound of wild 
onion, which he mixed with a well pounded 
“‘water-dog,” a small, amphibious reptile akin 
to the lizard; and the unguent, or poultice, 
was then placed upon the afflicted part, with 
what success I am unable to ascertain; but 
I am pretty sure, from analysis, that it is 
fully as good and efficient as one or two 
compounds that I happen to know are on 
the shelves of the Patent Office. 

From sores, wounds, and diseases it is but 
natural to pass on to the last dread scene of 
humanity. The bodies of the dead Yukas 
killed in battle were placed, with all their 
war-paint and beady decorations, upon a 
funeral pyre, and reduced to ashes. ‘Those 
who died of disease or old age were wrapped 
in deer skins, either tanned or untanned, 
and buried in the usual manner. The ob- 
ject of this discrimination I know not—per- 
haps to demonstrate the fact that military 
glory comes in smoke and often disappears 
in the same way. 3 

The Yukas are very superstitious concern- 
ing the dead, and there are few people un- 
der the sun —or rather the moon—who 
believe in ghosts more than they do; they 
will seldom go out at night if they can help it. 

Of all the tribes on the Reservation, the 
Yukas, in early days, were probably the most 
numerous; for not only Round Valley, but 
Ye-locom and Kacha-lo-com, Eden and 
Williams Valleys, are full of the still remain- 
ing evidences of a once great Indian popu- 
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THERE is dust upon the tables, 
There are cobwebs on the walls, 

And inside the ghostly gables, 
Ruin’s ruthless spider crawls. 


It is silent in the hall-ways; 
Gloom is monarch everywhere ; 
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The Haunted House at Ossipee. 


And I listen, listen always, 
For a foot-fall on the stair. 


But the foot-fall soundeth never, 
For the only feet that tread 
Through these halls deserted, ever 
Wear the sandals of the dead. 


Thro’ the dust-draped window straying, 
Scanty sun-rays glint and glare, 

Where through shine and shadow playing, 
One lone beetle smites the air. 


And the casements, rent and shattered, 
Shake and shudder in the blast, 

While the seatless chairs lie scattered 
On the rag-mats of the past. 


Damp-faced dock and thorn-huny thistle 
Choke its pathways trod of yore ; 
And belated cow-boys whistle, 
As they hurry past its door. 


Leaning ’gainst the old brick oven, 
Wheel and spindle idly wait, 

Fringed with webs by spiders woven,— 
Tangled skeins of adverse fate, 


And the bedstead, bruised and broken, 
Litters all the crumbling floor, — 

Ruin’s last and saddest token, — 
There the sleepers dream no more. 


' Never note of song or laughter 


Breaks upon its voiceless gloom; 
Mildewed wall and rotting rafter 
Give no echo from the tomb. 


And I pass its porch-ways under, 
Into God’s untainted air, 

But to pause, and idly wonder 
If they ever gather there; 


If, across the moonless meadows, 
Which their mortal footsteps bore, 

Spectres, from the land of shadows, 
Come to seek its hingeless door: 


If, with viewless forms and faces, 
They their songless wassails keep, 

‘Mid the old accustomed places, 
While we mortals are asleep. 
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Ir has always been rather a cherished idea among 
the Californians who care for such things, and among 
visitors to our coast, that the true destiny of Califor- 
nia was not industrial nor commercial, but literary, 
artistic, musical. Itis a land of the olive and the 
vine ; and when has a land of the olive and vine failed 
to be a haunt of the muses in some shape or other ? 
Inspiration has followed in the track of semi-tropic 
agriculture from Judea and Athens and Rome to the 
Provence, the Italy, the Spain of the troubadours 
and the romancists. We need hardly say that this 
association of romance and the olive is largely mis- 
leading, as Norse forests and English fogs have done 
their full share in creating the world’s literary treas- 
ures, and Germany is to-day more musical than Italy. 
Nevertheless, it is probably true that a community 
chiefly agricultural, under the conditions of climate 
that relieve agriculture of drudgery—conditions, ob- 
serve, which favor out-door lifeand some degree of per- 
sonal and family isolation —has great encouragement 
to the literary and artistic life. Nor is sucha future 
tendency in California predicted on purely a priori 
grounds ; in spite of the deficient encouragement to 
such life, in spite of the present over-mastering com- 
mercial tendencies, there is not-a State west of the 
Alleghanies that presents such a constant resistance 
to Philistinism (and at ‘present, it is by its resistant 
power that the artistic impulse here must be meas- 
ured, rather than by its power to actually accomplish 
anything). There is no State west of the Allegha- 
nies that shows—if inferences drawn from newspa- 
pers and occasional volumes can be trusted—so vig- 
orous, and on the whole so correct, a yearning toward 
verse-writing. The editor of a leading eastern mag- 
azine is reported as having remarked, not altogether 
with satisfaction, that poets seemed to be thicker to 
the square inch in California than in most places, 
It was, no doubt, trying to an,editor, already smoth- 
ered in poetical manuscripts from his own section, to 
be made the victim of an excessive Californian sup- 
ply likewise ; and it goes without saying that these 
numerous poems to the squareinch that had long been 
traveling across the continent to torment him were 
of very indifferent merit ; nevertheless, the impulse 
that created and sent them contains much promise— 
to mangle a quotation, ‘* The dream is good, while we 
abide within the bud ; it is the stirring of the blood.” 
It isa well-known fact in the history of peoples, and 
to editors a well-known fact in the present of peo- 
ples, that the poetic outlet is the one to which the 
human mind, seeking expression for its higher feel- 
ings, thoughts, observations—for all, in short, that 
gives birth to literature — first turns. It seems 
inevitable that California shall be some time very 
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productive also of fiction; it has been said till 
the saying is of the tritest, that the field therefor 
supplied by the crossing of societies and overlapping 
of epochs is rather remarkable—and yet it is a fact 
that California has produced no sustained fiction. 
There is no incongruity whatever in this, because 
the creation of the modern novel, unlike that of poe- 
try and romance, depends almost not at all on the 
nature of the ‘‘ field,” but on the presence of the 
trained observer, Poets, romancers, musicians may 
get on with a maximum of being born, and a mini- 
mum of being made; but painters and novelists re- 
verse the proportions, 


THE fact is that there is field abundant for fic- 
tion wherever human life is; but the field will 
go unreaped unless the experienced student of 
life is there to comprehend the significance of the 
phenomena that appear matters of course to those 
who participate in them. Thus the novels of a soci- 
ety are written by the visitors to that society, until it 
has itself produced members who, by much experi- 
ence of the outside world, can come back and get an 
outside view of their own world. Turgenief bore 
this relation to Russian society ; and the inside view 
supplemented by outside experience undoubtedly 
produces the greatest novels. Yet there is a certain 
sort of external appreciation of the ‘‘ points ” of peo- 
ple and their ways, that the visiting outsider can 
catch better than the most cosmopolitan insider; as 
Henry James is able to give us new light on that 
most be-noveled of all lives, the English, Every 
State or community in the world has its different 
groups of human beings, so that by acquaintance 
with the different strata of this local cosmos a man 
may become toa certain extent cosmopolitan ; a stu- 
dent may acquire knowledge of fashionable life, an 
aristocrat of the life of peasants, with good results in 
fiction. Moreover, a very fair cosmopolitanism can 
be acquired from books if the reader keeps himself 
from becoming an actual and acting member of any 
local set orclass. But, so far, our community has not 
produced enough of this sort of cosmopolitanism un- 
der difficulties to make any mark on our fiction, Ac- 
cordingly, with fragmentary exceptions, this fiction 
has been either exotic or too poorto count. It must 
be remembered that a// the literature of the first 
OVERLAND Was exotic ; every one old enough to do 
much writing at that time was an outside observer of 
the life described as well as a participant ; and with 
the breaking up of that group of men, who came 
here at ‘an age sufficient to observe and compare, the 
brief flash of ‘* early-day literature” passed away, 
and fiction practically ceased to be written here, un- 
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* til the time came for a second influx of outside ob- 
servers, in the shape of literary tourists. California 
seems to be entering upon a period of figuring in 
American fiction much.as Europe does—as a place 
to come to for ‘* material.” Not but that wings are 
stirring within the shell of a native novel-literature— 
no one knows that better than the editor of a Pacific 
magazine ; the thorough establishment of a wealthy 
and critical magazine on this coast would bring them 
to light ina time tobe measured by scarcely more than 
months—but just at present our land is figuring more 
in the stories of sojourners among us than in our own. 
The most notable instance of this that has occurred 
is the announcement now going about the literary 
journals to the effect that no less a writer than the 
lady who has already become known to readers 
as ‘*H. H.” has made her first advance into the field 
of the novel-—indeed, her first acknowledged work 
in any fiction--with a story of Southern California 
about to appear in the CAristian Union, Our guests 
have repeatedly carried away from California short 
studies and stories, but ‘‘ H. H.,” who has made the 
longest stay on our coast, is appropriately the first to 
put her studies into sustained form. She has been 
here, too--through her mission with regard to the In- 
dians—more as a student of the life and a participant 
in it than any other literary sojourner has been ; and 
her residence has been in that part of the State--on 
the border line between the old and the new régime—- 
that has been-least written of by our own writers. 
Fragments of her observations in it have appeared 
in her sketches sent from time to time to the eastern 
magazines, and probably supply some foreknowledge 
of the character of the novel-—at least. as far as that 
it will have much of the enthusiasm of humanity and 
of a delight in the picturesque. 

It is worth while observing that, byan innovation, 
this novel is to appear in the weekly CAristian 
Union instead of in either of the monthlies that 
have hitherto claimed most of the author's work. It 
is not the only instance of late of the advancement of 
the weeklies into the literary field, but it is, perhaps, 
the best one. Zhe Continent was established with 
the express literary purpose, but it is the only weekly 
of importance that is primarily literary ; the others 
have each some mission— political, critical, or relig- 
ious --in connection with which they endeavor 
secondarily to maintain as much literary status as 
may be. The serial has been a regular institution 
with them, though it has in the religious weeklies 
been strictly in accordance with their main purpose, 
The Christian Union has been an exception in this 
respect, and, While permeated throughout by a liter- 
ary quality second to none of them, has been sparing 
in the use of the serial.story, Its peculiar position 
as the journal of no denomination but of the progres- 
sive section in all (and now definitely as the weekly 
of the ** New Theology”) has supplied the element of 
popular interest -of coming home to common human 
feeling, instead of to the intellect or to special con- 
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victions and spiritual experience-—for which fiction 
has generally been resorted to. Itis, therefore, rather 
a curious literary question whether the novel is to be 
a permanent addition to the weekly in question, or 
whether its appearance now is only due to specially 
appropriate qualities in the present novel. That there 
should be such qualities is very conceivable, since 
the ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity” is the key-note of 
all the author’s work, and is also the coloring ele- 
ment in the religion of the CArtstian Union. There 
is, indeed, in much of the religious press, a pleas- 
ant tendency to bring to the front more and more 
this same enthusiasm as a common standing-ground 
of mutual helpfulness, not merely for all sects, but 
even (the time is not dimly foreshadowed) for the 
church and that large class in modern society who, 
while unable to put faith in or act upon the “* first 
and great commandment,” do most sincerely and 
disinterestedly believe in and heed the ‘* second like 
unto 


By the time the present issue of the OVERLAND 
reaches the hands of its readers, the Book Loan Ex- 
hibition at Berkeley will be on the eve of opening. 
Most of what we could say in explanation of the plan 
of this very interesting Exhibition has been antici- 
pated by the daily press. It will, perhaps, however, 
still farther call the attention of readers of the daily 
papers of this section, and will be of interest to that 
part of our readers who are outside the reach of 
these papers, if we quote the main points of the an- 
nouncement made in a circular of the University Li- 
brary Department. (The general purpose of the Ex- 
hibition, we should perhaps pause to say, is to illus- 
trate the -history and progress of printing and the 
related arts; and not only the public libraries of San 
Francisco, Oakland, etc., but private collectors have 
very generously contributed to its completeness. ) 

‘* There will be represented specimens of block- 
books, early wood-engravings and playing-cards, 
manuscripts —the predecessors of the typographic art 
—many examples of printed work of the fifteenth 
century, and rare and note-worthy editions of suc- 
ceeding centuries. Special attention will be given to 
showing the progress of book illustration in its vari- 
ous forms. Another department of the Exhibition 
will be devoted to samples of the work of famous 
binders. Specimens of California printing and bind- 
ing will be exhibited. The Exhibition, it is hoped, 
will prove of great interest to the book lovers and 
collectors of this coast, and be an occasion for the 
display of many a rare work, the presence of which, 
on this side of the continent, might not have been 
suspected.” 

There are on this coast several private libraries of 
much value as collections, not accessible to the gen- 
eral public, and not very well known, even by repu- 
tation, save to the few whose tastes have led them in 
that direction ; such as those of Messrs. Winans, Jar- 
boe, and Hlarrison: these have been drawn upon 
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in the present instance, and many visitors at Berk- 
eley during the next week will for the first time 
get an idea of their contents. The Exhibition seems 
to have been very carefully planned in the matter of 
system and convenience; and there is no reason why 
it should not be of real educating value. Art Loan 
Exhibitions are no new thing here, and the Book 
Loan Exhibition should prove an enterprise of no less 
interest and value—in some respects, even of greater. 


We shall hope to comment hereafter upon its suc-— 


cess, 
So Fair Grew the Flowers. 


So fair grew the flowers in the valley, 
I thought, ‘‘ In the bare, city street, 
Where her windows look out on the alley ''"— 
So fair grew the flowers in the valley— 
** Oh, even my obdurate Sally 
They'll touch with their sentiment sweet.” 
So fair grew the flowers in the valley. 
But here ‘neath her window—we meet! 
F.C. Shinn, 


A Poet of By-Gone Days. 

IN the days when war raged between Spain and 
Mexico, the young Maryland poet Edward Coote 
Pinkney, imbued with the roving spirit of a genuine 
Bohemian, sought the far-off Aztec land. Like his 
father, the brilliant statesman and eloquent orator, 
he was numbered amongst the lawyers of the Balti- 


more bar. Warm praises were bestowed upon the 


poet at a day when ‘‘ writing” was less common, 
and real talent acknowledged for its worth ; a dis- 
tinguished position in the University of Maryland 
was bestowed upon him ; but as it was without emolu- 
ment the ‘** barren honor ” was declined, as remuner- 
ation was necessary as a means of support. He em- 
barked for Mexico with the determination of entering 
the Mexican navy, as that service possessed for him 
an especial attraction. The unchecked freedom of 
the mariner’s life, together with its adventure and 
romance, was alluring in the extreme to one of so 
poetic a temperament. 

Asa boy, he had received an appointment in the 
navy of the United States, but this he retained only a 
short time. Of a willful, impetuous, and imperious 
nature, he would not brook control, and in conse- 
quence of a personal difficulty with Commodore 
Ridgely, he sent that gentleman a challenge. Pink- 
ney being but a midshipman at the time, the chal- 
lenge was regarded merely as a boyish impertinence, 
yet, one that called for an. apology from.an inferior 
to a superior officer. As a matter of course, the 
challenge was not accepted, and the affair ended 
in Pinkney’s being forced to resign his commis- 
sion, 

Yet, later on, we see this strange spirit with un- 
daunted ardor seeking to gain through other chan- 
nels that which his own recklessness had lost him, 
Commodore Porter was commander-in-chief of the 
Mexican naval forces. Through his influence, Pink- 
ney obtained the position he desired. The services 
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of the young Baltimorean were accepted in word, yet 
some delay was deemed necessary to remove any ex- 
isting obstacle in the way of his taking the place, 
The frequent admission of foreigners to the Mexican 
navy had, very naturally, aroused the jealous indig- 
nation of the natives, who determined to refuse fur- 
ther applications coming from Americans. 

To wait and be silent was not suited to the rash 
Southron’s way of thinking. He became involved 
in a dangerous quarrel with a Mexican officer ; a 
duel was the result, terminating in the death of the 
Mexican at the hands of Pinkney. As may be con- 
jectured, the young American was forced to leave the 
country to avoid the prosecution sure to follow from 
the Mexican authorities. Broken in health and deep- 
ly in debt, he returned to his home, not improved in 
disposition by a near acquaintance with that peculiar 
** wonder-land ” of sunshine, mystery, and temples— 
our sister republic. 

The poet is thus referred to by a newspaper of the 
time : ‘* To describe his person as it was before dis- 
ease had made its ravages upon it, when he stood erect 
in the youthful pride of manhood, would require a 
genius like his own—a poet, who could make his 
pen subserve the purposes of both pen and pencil. 
We have never seen manly beauty exhibited in such 
just proportions with so much effect.” 

These words can scarcely be deemed exaggerations 
by any: one who has seen the portrait of the poet, 
in possession of his nephew, the Honorable Camp- 
bell White Pinkney, of Baltimore City. The expres- 
sion of poetic melancholy in the face gives to the 
perfect features a tender beauty, rare and _ striking. 
There is, too, in this countenance a subtle fascina- 
tion which may be termed insidious ; such a danger- 
ous beauty asa Faust might have possessed after re- 
enforcements from diabolic sources. This remark- 
able charm has been snatched and held by the artist 
to so wonderful a degree, that, like the strong ** per- 
sonality " of some living being, it causes one to turn 
again and again, looking back at those haunting eyes 
and lips of alluring beauty. Rarely does this mag- 
netic influence exist to so great an extent—if mag- 
netic it may be called—even in life. It reminds one 
of the weird tale of ‘* The Haunted and The Haunt- 
ers, or of Bulwer’s ‘* Strange Story.” 

The strong resemblance that runs through and 
clings for generations to some families is peculiar to 
the Pinkney race, which transmits a blended likeness 
from father to son through a long line of descent. 
Turning from the portrait of the poet to that of his 
mother, one sees the origin of his mellow, !uminous 
eyes, and clean-cut, oval face. Upon the opposite 
well of the apartment hangs an oil painting, repre- 
senting the Honorable William Pinkney, of Mary- 
land, the father of the poet and uncle of Bishop Wil- 
liam Pinkney, lately deceased. Both had clear, brave, 
blue-gray eyes, broad foreheads, and mobile mouths. 
The face of Bishop Pinkney won more through the 
candor and goodness there revealed than by what js 
commonly termed beauty. 
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Although the story of Edward Coote Pinkney is 
no new theme, the fashion of printing hear-say ro- 
mances and terming them histories at this day is so 
common that even Pinkney, a man who lived in our 
midst but a few years back, has the subjects of his 
poems turned awry to suit the reporter’s whim. The 
well-known toast, beginning ‘‘I fill this cup to one 
made up of loveliness alone,” was a tributeof inspir- 
ation to the gifted and beautiful Mary Hawkins, of 
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Maryland. It has lately been said that this poem 
was dedicated to the famous Peggy O'Neil, better 
known as Mrs. Eaton, who, having been rendered 
conspicuous by her beauty in the Presidential admin- 
istration of General Andrew Jackson, has passed into 
history; yet she moved on a different plane from that 
over which glided the bright-eyed ** paragon” of the 
poet’s love, to whom his best garlands of poesy were 
offered. 
Esmeralda Boyle. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Johns Hopkins University Studies’. 

THE January and February numbers of these stud- 
ies—the first series of which we have from time to 
time noticed in these pages —are united into one num- 
ber, containing two essays by Professor Adams, upon 
the subject of Methods of Histortcal Study. The 
first of these is chiefly with regard to topical reading, 
which involves the principle of proceeding from the 
special to the general ; this is illustrated by the ex- 
periments of the teachers at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and at Smith College with their classes. The 
method is familiar enough to all who have followed 
in the least the course either of teaching or of higher 
study in the last decade or two; but for the benefit 
of those readers who have not, we will add an explana- 
tion. In history classes conducted by the topical meth- 
od, the teacher gives to the student, instead of so 
many pages in a text book, a subject—such as** Gods 
of Egypt,” ‘* Assyrian Discoveries,” or so forth, with 
a list of books, or chapters in various books, to be 
read on the subject. Some report in class, oral or 
written, complete enough to show that the subject 
has been mastered, is required. It is obvious that for 
the willing student there is infinitely more interest 
and more acquisition of knowledge in this method ; 
on each subject is learned, not merely one compiler’s 
statement of it, but his and many more (for the text 
book is used as a basis for the systematic reading); 
time is saved to the student by the omission of the 
daily examinations to find whether the text-book les- 
son has been committed—a process of only minor 
benefit to the willing student, and primarily intended 
for the unwilling ; and, what is, perhaps, the most 
important of all, he is learning the method of study 
that every student, when thrown upon his own re- 
sources, must follow. If in the majority of cases it 
is the allurements of money-making or society, or the 
inherent lack of studious tastes, that prevent our young 
people’s choosing the student’s life after leaving col- 
lege, it is also, in a very considerable minority of 

1 Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Second series. 1., 11.: Methods of 
Historical Study. By Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D. 


lll: The Past and the Present of Political Economy, 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D, 


cases, because they have never learned to study with- 
outateacher. The principle of proceeding from the 
special to the general is one that has now become a 
very familiar shibboleth among teachers, and one 
that, rightly understood, is unquestionably sound. 
A neat illustration is given at the beginning of the 
second paper, in the anecdote of the *‘ introduction of 
biology to a class in an American college by a young 
professor, who, when asked _ by the college president 
if he did not intend to begin his class work with a 
study of great principles, replied, ‘ No, we shall be- 
gin with a bushel of clams.’” Multitudes of young 
people, desiring to improve their minds, have gone 
ashore on the rock of long outline courses of reading 
or study—undertaking to plod through some six-vol- 
ume history without turning to the right or left ; and 
failing in perseverance, have not only left the six-vol- 
ume history unread, but have had ever after a dread 
of processes of self-improvement. Whereas, if the 
reader had chanced to be interested in ceramics, and 
had started on the trail of that subject in history, fol- 
lowing it through any book of good authority where 
it led, it would have left him in the end with much 
knowledge, not merely of Egyptian, Assyrian, Etrus- 
can, Medieval, Chinese, and Central American pot- 
tery, but also with interest awakened in dozens of 
other historical trails that he had crossed in follow- 
ing his own. 

The second paper treats more in detail of this top- 
ical method, and of the special systems by which it 
is pursued in various institutions—becoming in the 
** Seminaries ” of Universities actual research instead 
of the acquisition by research methods of the prod- 
ucts of others’ original work, as in college classes ; 
also of the application of such advanced research to 
codperative work, and the influence of the compar- 
ative method of historical study upon it. With ref- 
erence to the use of topical study for young classes, 
some most excellent and practical paragraphs are 
quoted from a treatise by Professor William F. Allen, 
of the University of Wisconsin. ‘‘ For college class- 
es,” says Professor Allen, ‘‘ nothing seems to me a 
greater waste of force than to spend the hour with a 
text book in my hand, hearing the students repeat 
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what is in the book.” ‘‘I would not be understood as 
claiming that this [topical work] is original investiga- 
tion in any true sense of the term. Laboratory work 

in chemistry and physics is not original investigation, 
neither is the study of topics in history. The object, 
it must be remembered, is education—not historical 
investigation ; and the object of the educational pro- 
cess is not merely to ascertain facts, but even more : 
to learn how to ascertain facts. For the student, as 
a piece of training, historians like Prescott and Ban- 
croft. may stand in the place of authorities. To 
gather facts from them, really at second hand, has 
for the student much of the educational value of first- 
hand work.” In the practical machinery of carrying 
out such a course, the most fruitful device is that of 
segregating from the library, as needed, the books on 
each topic ; whether by merely asking the librarian 

to lay a certain list of books on certain tables for the 
time required—all that is necessary for young classes 
—or by creating special libraries, as is advantageous- 


_ ly done where there are groups of advanced students, 


Such methods as these can be and should be used 
in the lower schools by teachers who really under- 
stand them; but, like all methods that involve the 
comprehension of a principle, they should by no means 
be promiscuously urged upon teachers, for advanced 
methods in the hands of incompetent teachers are very 
apt to work more harm than good ; the path of a 
respectable text book is far safer. 

We have not left ourself space enough to speak at 
any length of the paragraphs on cooperative work 
(into which topical study naturally passes, one mem- 
ber of a class taking one subject, another, another 
subject, till the whole ground is covered; while 
among mature students the same partitioning up of a 
subject serves the same purpose of combining breadth 
and thoroughness in matters of original investigation); 
nor of those on the*‘seminaries” for such work existing 
in many European universities and a few American 
ones. These are merely small organized groups of 
students to pursue topical research under the intimate 
guidance of the professor. According to Dr. Emer- 
ton, of Harvard (quoted by Dr. Adams), they must 
be picked men—-* The recitation in elementary, and 
the lecture in advanced teaching, must still remain as 
the chief meansof reaching great masses of students”’; 
the number must be ‘‘ no more than can be comfort- 
ably seated about a table, so that the relation of 
pupil and teacher shall be as informal as may be”; 
the students must be encouraged to feel ‘‘that they are 
investigators, whose results may find a place in the 
world’s record of learning, as well as those of any 
other men.” The actual modus operandi of this re- 
search may be partly seen from another quotation : 
**One summer the president of the university found 
a Johns Hopkins student in (Quebec studying French 
parishes and Canadian feudalism. The next summer 
this same student . . . was visiting Iona, and 
tramping through the parishes of England. .. . 
Once the seminary sent a deputy in winter to a dis- 
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tant village community upon the extreme eastern 
point of Long Island, . . . where he studied the 
history of the common lands at Montauk, with the 
queen of the Montauk Indians for his sovereign pro- 
tectress and chief cook.” 

Study Number III., by Dr. Ely—‘* The Past and 
the Present of Political Economy *—is to some ex- 
tent based on his paper of thattitle in the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY of September, 1883, and many paragraphs 
from that paper are incorporated into it; it is, how- 
ever, essentially a different monograph. The main 
thesis is, of course, the same: the decline of the or- 
thodox school of political economy, and the succes- 
sion of that German school, which Dr. Ely prefers to 
call the ‘* historical,” and whose superiority he shows, 
in its more scientific basis of investigation of facts— 
**inductive method,” technically speaking—and its 
consequent rejection of extreme ** /aissez faire,” and 
** universal self-interest doctrines, and therefore its 
kindlier and more practical spirit. 


The Unity of Nature! 

The Unity of Nature, by the Duke of Argyle, is 
a volume of 585 pages—very thick and solid as to 
paper, and somewhat solid as to matter. Many of 
the chapters, if not all of them, were originally pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review, and reprinted 
in the eclectic Magazine of New York. This 
treatise is a sequel to ‘‘ The Reign of Law,” published 
some years ago. But even this demands another vol- 
ume before the point can be reached at which the 
writer aims, and is preliminary to one on ‘* Law in 
Christian Theology.” The author first defines what 
he means and does not mean by the Unity of Na- 
ture ; then inquires concerning ‘‘ Man’s place in the 
Unity of Nature” ; then considers ‘* Animal Instinct 
in Relation to the Mind of Man”; the ‘* Limits of 
Human Knowledge’’; the ‘* Truthfulness of Human 
Knowledge”; the ‘*Elementary Constitution of Mat- 
ter in Relation to the Inorganic,” and also to the 
“Organic ”; and then treats of ‘‘ Man, as the Rep- 
resentation of the Supernatural,” ‘‘ The Moral Char- 
acter of Man,” ** The Degradation of Man,” ‘* The 
Nature and Origin of Religion,” and ‘‘ The Corrup- 
tions of Religion.” 

It would be impossible in a few words to give the 
course of the argument. It is essentially a work on 
natural theology by a scientific method, dealing with 
the same facts or phenomena from a survey of which 
others have arrived at different results—some at bald 
materialism, and some at agnosticism. Most of the 
volume is pleasant reading, partly from the fact that 
the style is fluent and rather diffuse. One is inspired 
with the feeling that the writer is at home, knows 
the way, commands his materials, confesses his diffi- 
culties, is perfectly honest, frank, and sincere, does 
not wish to mislead anybody, and is earnestly seeking 
to find the truth, and all of it. Whether one ac- 


1The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argvle. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. For sale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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cepts all the writer’s positions and results or not, he 
will be entertained and informed by such a work as 
by no other similar work in existence; because the 
survey of nature, and man as in nature, is so broad 
and full. We cannot do better than to quote the au- 
thor’s own summing-up of his-labors. 


** If the conclusions to which these chapters point 
are true, then we have in them some foundation- 
stones strong enough to bear the weight of an im- 
mense superstructure. If the unity of nature is not 
a unity which consists in sameness of material, or in 
mere identity of composition, or in mere uniformity 
of structure, but a unity which the mind recognizes 
as the result of operations similar to its own ; if man, 
not in his body only, but in the highest as well asthe 
lowest attributes of his spirit, is inside this unity and 
part of it ; if all his mental powers are, like the in- 
stincts of the beasts, founded on an organic harmony 
between his faculties and the realities of creation ; if 
the limits of his knowledge do not affect its certainty; 
if its accepted truthfulness in the lower fields of 
thought arises out of correspondences and adjust- 
ments which are applicable to all the energies of his 
intellect, and all the aspirations of his spirit ; if the 
moral character of man, as it exists now, is the one 
great anomaly in nature——the one great exception to 
its order and to the perfect harmony of its laws ; if 
the corruption of this moral character stands in im- 
mediate and necessary connection with, and indeed 
essentially consists in, rebellion against the authority 
on which that order rests; if all ignorance and error 
and misconception respecting the nature of that au- 
thority and of its commands has been and must be 
the cause of increasing dleviation, disturbance, and 
perversion ; if it is agreat natural law that every ten- 
dency of thought, and every habit of mind, whether 
in a right or in a wrong direction, is prone to become 
inherited or organized in the race—then, indeed, we 
have a view of things which is full of light. 

** Dark as the difficulties that remain may be, they 
are not of a kind to undermine all certitude, or to 
discomfit all conviction. On the contrary, it is im- 
pressed upon us that the system under which we live 
is not only a system accessible to our intelligence, but 
so united to it that all the mysteries of the universe, 
visible and invisible, are epitomised and enfolded in 
ourselves. And so we come to feel that our knowl- 
edge and our understanding of that system must 
‘grow from more to more’ in proportion as the whole 
of our own nature is laid n to the whole of its in- 
timaiions, and the highest of our faculties are kept in 
conscious and wakeful recognition of the work, and 
of the power to which they stand related. Then, 
also, it will become plain to us that we may expect 
in that system, and that we may trust to it for teach- 
ing of the highest kind, insomuch that inspiration 
and revelation are to be regarded, not as incredible, 
or even as rare phenomena, but as operations which, 
in various measures and degrees, are altogether 
according to the natural constitution and course of 
things. 

**For of this kind, essentially,are all the wonderful 
instincts of the lower animals and all the primary in- 
tuitions of the human mind. Of this kind especial- 
ly are all those gifts and powers by which alone we 
can gain the very evrliest lessons of experience, or 
mount the very first steps of reason. And as these 
primary intuitions of the mind give us our first en- 
trance into some of the realities which lie behind 
phenomena, so, among these realities, there is a 
still higher region into which our entrance may well 
be gained only by processes which are analogous. 


ILL. -~43. 
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For, just as there are truths related to the reason 
which only the intellect can appreciate, so there are 
others related to the spirit, which, in strict analogy, 
can only be spiritually discerned. And as, on the 
— of the unity of nature, our spiritual sense 
must be the organic expression and result of a rela- 
tion with real things, it is to be confidently expected 
that it can and will be fed with its appropriate food 
——that it can and will be strengthened and enlight- 
ened by communications from a kindred source.’ 


Briefer Notice. 


Tuts! is one of the daintiest volumes that ever came 
from a printing press, and is enveloped in covers of 
a fashionable delicate brown that befit the interior, 
It is a brief paper upon Balzac, divided into five 
chapters, respectively upon ‘* The Vagaries of Gen- 
ius,” ** The Comédie Humaine,” ‘‘ The Buskin and 
the Sock,” ‘* The Chase for Gold,” ‘*‘ The Thinker 
and Bibliography.” The volume is large typed and 
broad margined, and all that the author has to tell 
of his subject is contained within the limits of about 


a hundred and fifteen pages. We cannot but re- 


gard it as aggravatingly meager telling a little of his 
youth, some characteristics of his genius, his struggles 
with poverty, his methods of authorship, his disap- 
pointments, and his varying successes until the end. 
That came too soon for the consummation of all his 
brilliant hopes and expectations. It does not in any 
way satisfy the reasonable curiosity which is natural 
to one who is an admirer of the author of the Comé- 
die Humaine, but what there is is so pleasantly told 
that one the more readily reproaches the author for 
not fulfilling the reader’s expectations—a word or two 
of narrative, a bit of analysis and characterization, 
and the reader is at the end. The fifth chapter is a 
selection of sentences from the works of Balzac, such 
as will give a slight taste of his quality as a thinker 
—-his conclusions in little upon many subjects that are 
nearest every one’s experiences in life—woman, love, 
society, religion, genius, beauty, solitude, and the 
moral sentiments that are woven into the thoughts of 
every man of thought and observation ; in many of 
which one will recognize a good deal of wisdom, 
while in others another may see quite as much doubt- 
ful worth. French morality is not always the moral- 
ity of the Puritan, but types of character are univer- 
sal, and the eyes of the mind recognize quickest those 
things to which custom has oftenest turned their 
gaze. The bibliography composing the last chapter is 
of especial interest, and will be esteemed by most as 
the most valuable portion of the book. Our criti- 
cism of the whole volume is, that being as good as it 
is, it is much too brief. Lyrics of the Law forms 
the eighth of the ‘* Legal Recreations” series, by 
Sumner Whitney & Co. It is a collection of the 
lighter poems—mostly, but not all, humorous—that 
have been called out by the legal profession. As 


1 Balzac. By Edgar Evertson Saltus. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1884. For sale by Billings, Har- 
bourne & Co. 

2 Lyrics of the Law. Selected by ], Greenbag Croke. 
San Francisco: Sumner Whitney & Co, 1884. 
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would be expected, ‘* Punch*” contributes largely to 
the contents, some eighteen or nineteen out of the 
hundred-oad lyrics being credited to that jour- 
nal. Several other journals, American and Eng- 
lish—chiefly, but not exclusively, legal ones—have 
‘contributed a large number of the rest ; Cowper, 
Moore, Dr. Franklin, Lockhart, Dr. Holmes, 
Saxe, Gilbert, Blackstone, and Tom Taylor are well- 
known signatures to still others ; and a few bear in- 
ternal evidence of home production, though it is not 
confessed by the signatures. The non-legal reader 
will find the majority of these lyrics somewhat bewil- 
dering, but still, many are within his comprehen- 
sion ; among them a few that are already familiar, 
such as Tom Taylor’s ‘* On the Approach of Spring,” 
Saxe’s ‘‘ The Briefless Barrister,’”” Cowper’s ‘* Report 
of an Adjudged Case,” etc. The legal reader, for 
whom the collection is designed, will probably enjoy 
them all greatly. The twopoems attributed to Black- 
stone—which, if somewhat heavy, are nevertheless 
very fair poetry, even from a purely literary point of 
view—are specially interesting from their spirit, and 
their exposition of the author’s view of his profession. 
We must not neglect to speak specially of the clever 
and kindly verses in which ‘* The San Francisco 
Bar” takes farewell of ‘‘an esteemed lady member” 
—significant as the closing manifestation of the pleas- 
ant relations that marked the brief connection be- 
tween this member (the first woman to gradu- 
ate from the law school) and the rest of the bar of 
this city.——G,. P, Putnam’s Sons have recently 
issued in asingle neat little volume the two selections 
from Carolino’s English as She ts Spoke,? previously 
issued in two separate parts. An orthodox clergy- 
man, an acquaintance of Mr. Emerson’s at the time 
of his withdrawal from the Unitarian ministry, and 
to some extent thereafter, prints a paper® of personal 
recoll ections and critical comment, read by him be- 
fore the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society. It is not of great critical value, but it is in- 
teresting to see Mr. Emerson from the stand-pvint of 
a clerical friend. The fourth circular of information4 
_ for 1883 of the United States Bureau of Education 
contains a summary of all the recent decisions in the 
Courts of the various States affecting points of school 
law. The important position which Prussia® has 
taken in the recent movement toward the political 
unity of Germany has stimulated inquiry into her 
early history ; and Professor Tuttle’s book may be 


1 English as She i or A Jest in Sober Earn- 
est. With an introduction by James Millington. ‘New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 

2 Ralph WaldoEmersen. By William Hayne, DD, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


8 Circular of Information of the Bureau of Educations 


No. 4——1883. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1883. 

4 History of Prussia, to the Accessiom of Frederick 
the Great, 1134-1740. By Herbert Tuttle, Professor 
in Cornell University. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1884. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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regarded as one of the..noteworthy results of this in- 
quiry. He has undertaken ‘‘to describe the politi- 
cal development of Prussia from the earliest times 
down to the death of the second king.” He has 
made, as he says, ‘‘ somewhat minute researches into 
the early institutions of Brandenburg,” given consider- 
able attention to the development of the constitution, 
and awarded to wars, treaties, and dynastic intrigues 
a position of only secondary importance. He has 
assumed ‘‘ that even readers who are not Prussians 
have an interest in knowing what was the origin and 
what the early history of the political system which 
first came into universal notice through the victories 
of Frederick, andafter a period of eclipse again aston- 
ished the world in the second half of the present cen- 
tury.” Doubtless there are grounds for this assump- 
tion; still, in spite of the brilliancy of her later 
achievements, the early everts of Prussia’s history will 
always remain comparatively uninteresting. This 
subject of the early history of Prussia, however. 
whether specially interesting or not, is one on which 
cultivated people wish to be informed ; and they have 
reason to be fairly well satisfied with the manner in 
which Professor Tuttle has performed his task. In 
the first place, it should be set down to his credit 
that he has looked at his subject from the modern 
point of view, and has endeavored to keep the inter- 
nal organization and development of the nation con- 
spicuously before the mind. In the second place, 
he has fortunately not attempted to present a pic- 
turesque account of early Prussia, but has dealt 
with the matter in hand in a plain and straightfor- 
ward manner. His stylethroughout is sober and 
dignified, and errs rather on the side of severity than 
in the direction of over-ornamentation. If we were 
disposed to urge points of criticism with respect to 
this work, which, !n the main, is well done, we should 
Suggest that in its composition as a whole due atten- 
tion has not been paid to what we may call historical 
perspective. It lacks that almost indescribable some- 
thing which makes the difference between the work 
of a literary artist and that of a laborious and pains- 
taking scholar. It is excellent in its several parts, 
but now and then the author grows weary in his re- 
searches, and his intellectual digestion becomes, 
thereby, somewhat impaired ; so that the parts are 
not always subjected to an adequate assimilating 
force. In certain cases the parts remain fragments, 
instead of being fused, and, as it were, cast into an 
artistic whole. A brief History of the United 
States in Rhyme is a helpful mnemonic  tosuch 
children as are fond of committing to memory and 
repeating jingles ; and almost any child, though not 
disposed to commit the whole, might find some 
specially troublesome date or period tided over by 
the help of the few lines bearing on the difficult 
point. 

5 History of the United States in Rhyme. 
ert C. Adams. 
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